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This grammar aims to be a working text-book, primarily adq)ted lo the 
needs of high school students. 

The part which deals with Sounds, Inflection, and Word-Formation was 
written by the junior author, who is also mainly responsible for matters of 
orthography, hidden quantity, etc., thr-f ughout the book ; the part which deals 
with Syntax, Word-Order, Versification, the Calendar, etc., and the sugges- 
tions with regard to Pronunciation in 3S-40, were written by the senior author; 
but both parts have been worked over carefully and in detail by both authors. 

In the Phonology, Inflection, and Word- Formation, the authors have been-, 
conservative in the introduction of mailers of comparative grammar. In gen- » 
eral they have aimed to give only such historical explanations as are certain 
and reasonably simple, and deal with the relations between existing Latin 
forms, not with the relations between a Latin form and one of another 
language. For example, the statement that original final i became » (44, 3) 
would not be made, if it were useful only in understanding the relation 
between Latin ante and Greek Ayri, but is introduced because, aside from 
the existence of the ordinal form in anti-clpo. it explains why the Nominative- 
Accusative Singular Neuter of an i-stem (e.g. mare) ends in «. 

While, then, only a limited amount of historical grammar has been bcluded, 
pains have been taken to frame whatever statements are made as to the 
relations of forms in the light of our knowledge of the actual historical 
development, so that, white not always expressed or arranged in the way one 
would adopt in a strictly historical grammar, they may serve as a sound 
foundation for possible further study, instead of fostering wrong conceptions 
which must be overcome later. 

Questions of pronunciation, hidden quantity, orthography, etc, have 
received careful and independent study, though space does not permit the 
presentation of the arguments m favor of the views adopted. Departures 
from the usual practice in such matters may cause some temporary difficulty 
to the teacher; but this cannot justify the authors in perpetuating what they 
believe to be enois. 

No attempt is made to treat early Latin fully, but some of its most striking 
peculiarities are mentioned. 

In the Syntax, the probable relationships of the constructions treated are 
hdicated by the arrangement. Where this is not of itself sufficient, and the 
origin of the construction is easy to understand, a brief explanation is added, 
as of the Subjunctive in Generalizing Clauses m the Second Person Sinanlai 
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Indefinite (004, 2, a). Where the explanation is more difficult, or wou]<l 
demand too much space (as of the origin of the Subjunctive of Actuality, or 
of the Historical Infinitive), nothing is said. This last statement applies in 
general to the constructions of composite origin (illustrated in 31fi, 3). 

In the treatment of the verb, subordinate clauses have been put with the 
independent constructions lo which they stand rdated ; for their essential 
nature is thus best understood, while the demand made upon the memory is 
reduced. Where contrasting constructions with another mood exist, cross- 
references are given. 

The constructions dealt with have been treated in as brief and simple a 
< manner as is consistent with the actual facts of usage ; but it has not been 
thought that mere omission necessarily makes the student's work easier. 
Indeed, the addition of categories will at a number of points be found to make 
for simplicity. Thus the new category Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety 
(SIS) at once illumines such an example as quid tS InHtsm, why should I urge 
you? Cic.Cat. I, 9, 24, which formerly Bad to be forced under the Subjunctive 
of Deliberation, though there is no shade of deliberation in it. In the same way, 
the clear recognition (S71) of a use of the Present Indicative with powers cor- 
responding to those of a number of constructions in other moods or tenses 
will lighten the difficulties of any thoughtful teacher or student. Thus the 
Present Indicative after antequam, which Cicero uses in the Orations more 
than twice as frequently as the Subjunctive, the Present Indicative in a clearly 
future condition with bI, as in Cic. Cat. z, 5, 11, and the Present Indicative in 
questions like quid ago, Aen. 4, 534, now become intelligible ; and the student 
will not have to warp his grammatical conscience with the old explanation 
that, in all these cases, the act is practically " now going on." 

The field covered is the syntax actually found in high school Latin, with 
the addition of a comparatively small number of constructions, which were 
necessaiy for the general skeleton of the treatment. Our Latin grammars, 
even the shorter ones, have included much that does not occur at all in high 
school Latm, and much (as, e.g., the Id genos idiom) that is either rare or 
nonM^cuirent in the Latin ordinarily read in colleges. On the other hand, 
much in the way of special idiom that does occur in the ordinary college Latin 
has been omitted from our grammais. It has seemed best to the present 
authors to reserve all such constructions for a Supplement,' to follow this 
book. This Supplement will be at the service of the teacher, whether teach- 
ing in school or in college. The college teacher may choose lo put it into 
the hands of his students, or may merely use it as a book of reference. In 
any case, however, students who are familiar with the < 



1 The Supplement will also contain explanations of the origin of all 
which need special explanation, discussions of the more difficult distinctions, and of 
certain cnnstructlons which present peculiar diHiculty in the high school Latin, together 
with fuller illustiations, both from this Latin and (ram Itut which is read In coUeges. 
In addition, it will contain further notes on pronunciation, word-order, and versificatlim. 
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principles explained in the present book will have no difficultj in making 
their way through college Latin. 

Citations are given for all the examples taken fiom actual latin, and no 
change is made in any of them except the occasional omission of parts not 
bearing upon the construction under treatment. The subject is often omitted 
where it has nothing to do with the construction to be illustrated. Wherever 
the Latin read in the high school affords a short and satisfactory example, that 
example has been used; and Che proportion of such examples will be found 
to be unprecedentedly large. Other examples have here and there been 
chosen as simpler, or as affording parallels in a series (e.g., in 362), or as 
matching better in the exposition of allied or contrasting constructions (as in 
9S5, 366, OSS, 3). But the works thus necessarily drawn upon outside of the 
high school Latin are in many instances represented by only a single example 

Latin usage was of course a matter of constant growth and change. The 
ordinary division into early, Augustan, and post-Augustan usage is unservice- 
able. After Cicero, the most rapid changes take place in Sallust (who forms 
an especial tumbg-point), Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Livy, — all belonging to 
the Augustan period. The division hert made is into early Latin, Cici 
Latin,> and later Latin (see Table of Authors Cited, p. xi); but ii 
remembered that Lucretius and CaluUus, who belong to the Cici 
are occasional innovators. — Where the phrase "poetic Latin" or the word 
"poetry" is used, it is intended to cover Plautus and Terence as well as the 
later poets. 

The authors have allowed themselves the use of certain comparatively 
new forms of grammatical terminology, ctassiiication, or statement, which 
they believe to be helpful, as well as scientifically sound. Among these are 
the following; the subdivisions Volitive Subjunctive, Anticipatory Subjunctive, 
Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety, Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty ; the 
solution of the Subjunctive with dum, dinec, quoad, anteqnun, and piiuaqiiam 
as Anticipatory: the distinctions and phrases Act Anticipated and Prepared 
for, Anticipated and Forestalled, Anticipated and Deprecated; the phrases 
Determinative Clause, Volitive Substantive Clause, Optative Substantive 
Clause, etc., cum-Clause of Situation, Concession for the Sake of Argument, 
etc. : the statement that each tense of the Subjunctive has the force of the 
Indicative tense of the same name, and, in addition, each has a future force, 
etc. Many of these appear in the earlier publications of the senior author. 
Others were devised for puiposes of his class-room. Al] of them have found 
acceptance in one or another of various grammars, grammatical writings, and 
text-editions of authors, in various countries. That they have been taken up 

" which alone complete lexicon! 
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so readily into usage is a matter of much satisfaction, since it Beems to show 

that other woricers also have found Ihem to be both intelligible and needful. 

It is hoped that the arrangement and form of exposition found in the book, 
together with the division of case-uses and mood-uses into families, and the 
accompanying synopses, will lead the student to conceive of Latin syntax as a 
living and organic whole, not as a series of mechanical pigeon-holes. 

The views upon the relation of ictus to accent advocated in 646, z have 
been tested by the senior editor in many years of teaching at Harvard, Cornell, 
and Chicago, and have been found to render the reading of Latin veise both 
easier and more interesting. 

To specify all the obligations of the authors to the literature npon the 
subjects treated would be impossible. Needless to say, they have availed 
themselves fully of Brugmann and Delbriick's Comparative Grammar, of the 
Latm Grammara of Lindsay, Sommer, Stolz and SchmaU, of Neue's Fotmen- 
lehre with its unrivalled statistical information, of the treatises of Madvig, 
Holtze, Draeger, Kiihner. Roby, Antoine, Riemann, Riemann and Goelzer, 
of the Schmalz-Landgiaf revision of the Syntai of Reisig, of articles in the 
various journals, etc., as well as of the school-grammars most widely used in 
this country and elsewhere. 

For proof-reading and suggestions, they are much indebted to Mr. E. M. 
Washburn, of the South Side Academy, Chicago ; Mr. C. E. Dixon and Mr. 
W. F. Tibbetls, of the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. N.V. ; Professors 
F. F. Abbott, G. L. Hendrickson, F. B. Tarbell, and G. J. Laing, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago ; Professor Willard K, Clement, of Evanston, III. ; Professor 
J. C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania ; and Professor F. W. Shipley, of 
Washington University, St. Louis. Professor HempI of Mich^an read the 
sections on Phonology in manuscript, and made some important suggestions. 
In particular, thanks are due to Mr. R. A. von Minckwitz, of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City, for many helpful suggestions; to Pro- 
fessor G. E. Barber, of the University of Nebraska, for searching and valu- 
able criticisms; to Professor D. Thomson, of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, for large collections of examples made by bint for the purpose ; and 
to Professor A. T. Walker, of the University of Kansas, for proof-reading 
and suggestions, and also examples collected by hint when Instructor in the 
University of Chicago for an Outline of the Uses of the Latin Moods and 
Tenses projected by the senior author, some of which eiamples have been 
used in the present grammar. And finally, the authors wish to record their 
especial indebtedness to Mr. C. H. Beeson, Fellow in the University of Chicago, 
formerly of the Peoria High School, whose assistance has been generously 
and freely given at points and in ways too numerous to state in detail. 

W. G. H, 
jma, 1^. C. D- B. 
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criptions, representing an original «l (and aba al and ol 
- *' ■' l™t this •! became i, e.g. eariy deicS. InceidS, 
_....,.__ .1 Latin ei occurs as a diphthong only in the 

inteiiection ticl and a few words in which It was of recent origin, e.g. dein, deiiil* fiom 
di-inds. In most woida ei forms two distinct svHabtes, as in dB-i-flcns. 

d. The diphthong nl occurred at first only in the interjection bnl {so in German only 
in the exclamations hHi.ffui), But It arose later in the pronominal forms hide, onl, 
and haiDB, euina, coming from earlier bote, inoi, and bolna, qaolns, which were still in 
use In the time of Cicero. In all other words nl forms two distinct syllables, as la-it, 
habn-it, etc. And even hnlc and cul are dissyllables in post-Augustan poetry. 

consonABTS 
11. Most consonants are pronounced as in English, but 
the following points are to be noted : 

C always has the k sound as in cat, never the s sound as in centre. 

g as vuget, never as in gem. 

t as in tin, never as in nation. 

a as in Aisy, never voiced (z) as in Ati. 

ba (e.g. in aibs, etc.) like/.t in eu^s, not iz aa'm lu6i. 

bt (e.g. in ob-tineS) ss pt. 

X always ks as in extra, never ^2 as in example. 

a before c, g, qn has the sound of ng in singing. Before ■ it lost il s 
consonantal value, the preceding vowel being lengthened and nasa 1- 
ized. So c5ii8i)I, pronounced cdsnl with nasalized (4). 

r " rolled " or " trilled " as in French. 

I (in words borrowed from the Greek) as in zero. 

1 consonantal as_>' \ayet. 

1 is consonantal when standing at the beginning of a word and followid 
by a vowel, and also in the interior of a word between vowels. S i, 
for example, iiuigS, pronounced _v»n^^, biiugis, pronounced biyugit, 
nuiiis, pronounced maiyus (29, z, a), etc. 

jreek. mostly proper nouns, aninil-^ 
"■)■ 

The letter n has the same value as t in the combinations qn and ni.Ti 
and in the words Buavia, suadeO, aneicfi. Compare English quarUr, 
anguish, persuade. 
ch, ph, th are pronounced like k, p, t, but with an added breath -element, 
— not as in church or chagrin, physic, thin. See 6, 5. 
These sounds were introduced in the lirsl century B.C. to represent, in borrowed 
words, the Greelt aspirates, which had previously been represented Iqi the simple 
mutes (e.g. teitrom, later thettmm). They came to be used also in a f<!H 
genuine li^tla words, as palcher. . , 

..i-,LTi.)oj^le 
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Double letters represent real double consonants, each being pronounced 
with a. dUtiact articulation and in different syllables, as in book-case, 
hoop-pole, ■aiell-laid, etc. So Biennis, ap-pel-Ut. 



. „ , , ;o makecleartotheeyeth-. . _ ._ .._ 

are to be pronounced in two syllables Tether than as a diphthong. So, for example, in 
abinus, a nol uncommon spelling of ainuB. Moieover, the Romans were often in doubt 
- -'le proper spelling, such vaiiaOons as liuEaa — aiEna, heru» — Bru»,etc., being fre- 
' ' '' ' words the approved spelUng, which we follow, is not 

ample, in inser, gomt, which, according to the related 



the historically correct one, fo 
lonns in other bngu^es, sh« 



CI.A88IFICATIOH OF THE LATIN SOUHDS 
12. The following scheme gives a classification of the simple Latin 
sounds. See the phonetic explanations (S-8). The sounds borrowed 
from Greek are inclosed in parentheses. 



Breathing 
Semivowels 

Fricatives 



c,k,q 
(ch) 



Guttural Dental 



Voiceless 

Voiced 
Voiced 

Voiceless 
Voiced 
Voiceless 
Voiceless aspirate 



SYLLABLES 

13. A syllable is a sound or succession of sounds uttered 
with a single breath-impulse. 

14. Every Latin word contains as many syllables as it has 
vowels or diphthongs. The division of syllables is as follj^ws : 



6 Phonology [14 

1 . A single consonant goes with the following vowel, as in 
bo-nuB, a-git, fe-rS. 

2, In the case of two or more consonants the division falls 
before the last consonant, except that the combinations mute 
+ liquid, and qu or gu, go with the following vowel.' Thus : 

i) ter-men, in-ter, siixnii, fac-tns, Dp-timna, piis-ciu, maEift-ter, ainc-taa, 
but, 

2) pa-tiu, ala-ciia, tene-brae, cas-tra, ae-qnoi, lin-giu. 

Note. In a sound-^roup like ti (and in, en), the combinalioa o[ the two elements 
is naturally ao close that they were regularly pronounced in the same syllable. But the 
poets often made use of a division pat-rlB, etc, (89, 3, a). 

An aspirated mute, though spelled with two letters, is of course a single consonant 
(pul-cher), while i has the sound of two consonants (e.g. axis, pronounced at-sis, but 
best written (-zii). 

a. A syllable ending in a vowel is called open, while one ending in a 
consonant is called closed. Thus, the first syllable of bo-Dus is open, 
that of sic-cus closed. 

b. In the case of a closed syllable, the consonant which ends it may conveniently be 
difRcuh through the fact that it comes immediately before another consonant 

15. I. In the writing of compounds it is convenient to divide the 
syllables in accordance with the etymology, as ad-«st, ad-igS, etc. ; and 
it is quite possible that they were so pronotmced in the studied utterance 
of purisls. But in ordinary speech and in verse the two elements were 
blended, and so treated in accordance with the general system of syllabi- 
fication. For example, ad-«st and ad-hibo5 were pronounced a-dest, 
a-dhibe3. But if a mute and a liquid came through composition to stand 
together, they were always pronounced in separate syllables, e.g. always 
ab-nunp5, never a-bnimp& like ten«-brae. 

2. Between words in connected discourse, at least in ordinary speech 
and in verse, the division of syllables is the same as within a single 
word. That is, before a word beginning with a vowel or h, a final 
it goes with the following word, as happens in English in some 
a phrases, such as at all, pronounced a-tall. So, for example, 
id est, ad haec were pronounced i-dest, a-dhoec. 

1 It is often stated that such combinations of consonants as tan be pronounced at the 
beginning of words (in either Latin or Greek) were not separated, the pronunciation 
being, for example, la-ctos, ca-stn, sin-ctua, et " - " . . 1.. . . . ■.. 
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QOAMTITY OP VOWELS 

16. According to the length of time taken in their pronun- 
ciation, vowels are said to be long or short. Long vowels are 
indicated thus : a, i, ^ etc. Vowels without any mark are 
short. ^ 

Note i. If we regard the length of time taken in the pronunciation of a single short 
vowel as the unit, somelimes called 3. mara, we may assume that a long vowel contained 
two of these units or morac. that is, that it took twice as lona. But it must be lemem- 
beied that in a dead language we cannot know the exact relation in time, and that in 
spokeD languages there are often more than two variations in quantity. So in English 
there aie at least three, e^. in met, maie, and modi. In Latin it is quite possihle that 
where vowels were lengthened before certain groupa of consonants the resulting quantity 
was not the same as that of the original long vowels, but something between the usual 
short and long. This would account for the fact that the evidence is sometimes conflict- 
ing. But the matter is beyond our knowledge, and we can take account only of the 
two varieries. The fact that Latin verse is based on distinctions of quantity shows that 
the diffeience between long and short vowels must have been very marked, — fully as 

Note 2. In most cases the quantity of a vowel Is shown by its value in poetry. But 
where the syllable is long without regani to the quantity of Ore vowel (as In alctui, etc. j 
see 20, 3), that is, in the cases of what is knowo as " hidden quantity," we are dependent 
on other lands of evidence- Such are : 

1) Statements of the Roman grammarians, 

3) SpelUng in inscriptions, in which long vowels are frequently tnaiked as such. 

3) Greek Iianscilptions. 

4> Etymology. 

5) Treatment in compounds, long vowels not being subject to the same changes as 
short ; e.g. adlctna beside Ictus, but adfectus beside [actus. See 41, 49. 

6) The inherited forms of the Romance languages, which have preserved the differ- 
ences in quality which went hand in hand with differences in quantity (8,()i e.g. Italian 
dello from dictna, hut icritiolioTo BCiIptDi. 

Often there are several Idnds of evidence combined, e.g- In Itctus, in which the i is 
shown by i), i), 3), and 6). But all the evidence must be used with caution, and in a 
few cases It is so meagre or conflicting that our designation of the quantity represents 
only what is the more probable of the two possibilities. 

17. The quantity of the vowel in any given word must be learned 
by experience in the same way as its quality- From the outset in learning 
fornis, the student shoiJd be as careful to note whether, for example, the 
vowel is short e or long e, as to note whether it is e or i- Since the 
quantity of vowels is always marked in the grammar and in the texts 
first read, there is no difHcuIty in doing this. 

At the same time, there are certain general processes of lengthening or shortening, 

eral groupings of the facts, which, though purely mechanical, will be of a^lance to the 
memory. Statements covering these are given in Jhe following sections. 



Vowels are sometime 

belongliig to two different periods 



lal sign for the short vowel I 
"us, miW. Buttli 
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Qaantity of Towels In Syllables not FlnsI 

18. Vowels are always long before ns, nf, nz, and net, as in cOnsul. 
Infri, iOjizi, i&nctna. 

NoTB. In these comtdnatioos the nasal was only faintly sounded, or, tn the 
case of DA, wholly lost as a consonantal element, the pieceding vowel being itself 
nasalized. But the total time taken in the pronunciation of the syllable remained 
the sanw, the nasalization of the vowel being accompanied by lengthening. 

a. There was a tendency in certain dtcles to lengthen the vowel before r + consonant. 
This pronunciation was regarded in general as improper, but in some words it became the 
recognized one. This is certainly tiue of flmia, Brdfi, Srdlor, iSnii, and probably of 
Hiicas, Hircins. BUn, Un, quSitns, 

b. Somewhat similarly before gi. Aside from rBgnum, stignum, and if gnia, in nhich 
the vowel is long by origiri, a pronunciation with lei^bened vowel existed in the case of 
dlgnns, signnm, ignli, and in words like privigunB : but even in these it did not become 
established. We therefore mite dlgnni, signnm, etc., as well as magnus, IgnStcS, etc, 
for which there is no evidence whatever of a long voweLl 

1. For the <juantity before z and ct. just as befoie many other groups of consonants, 
there is no umformity; each case must be judged by itself. Just as the vowel is long 
by oTi^n in lix (Gen. lEgis), but short in nex <Gen. necis), so some Perfects, as rtil, 
t*il, etc. (178, C,rf), have a long vowel parallel to that in ISgi, but others tlie short vowel, 
as ipeii, eoil, etc Similarly lEctas, rectus, tEctus, etc., willi a long vowel as in Ugl, rCi], 
till, but other Participles with a short vowel, as aictus, (actus. ^ IBO. 

19. Vowels are long when they result from contraction, or represent 
diphthongs. Thus no from nihil, eziatimil from * ez-aestimil. 

20. Vowels are regularly short (in all syllables) before nt and nd. 
Thus amantis, amandus, amant, beside amiuma. 

a. But in certain words, in which the comlnnation of a long vowel with a following 
nt or nd arose after the shortening process had already taken place, tite length is 
retuned. SocBntiS (from coventia),prinde (frDmpre-IieDda),vEndiS (vinum-dS), 
nSntlns, nondinie, quintn*, nndecim. 

2. Vowels are short before sa, except in the contracted Perfect forms, 
like amasM beside amivisse, etc., and in the short forms of edO, eal, 
as es, est, ime, etc. So flssiu, fosstis, sesBiun, etc. 

KoTE. This is because an original 8S, when preceded by a long vowel, 
became ■. See 18, 6. 

1 A full discussion of this matter is impossible here, but a word of justification for 
the departure here made from the previous practice of our grammars and lexicons is 
perhaps desirable. Take, for example, the word signuiii. In inscriptions it is written 
a few times with the tall I or Bl, which point to a pronunciation with long voweL On the 
other hand, the inherited forms of Ibe Romance languages and the borrowed forms in 
the Germanic and Celtic languages point to a pronunciation with short vowel. In 
this and some other words, then, both pronunciations existed, probably in dllTerent strata 
of society. But there is no evidence to show that the pronunciation with long vowel 
was considered preferable for any of these words. So, since for the majority of words 
with gn, such as magnns, igniSsci, etc., there is no evidence whatever for the long vowel, 
the advantage of uniformity (barring, of course, the cases of original length, as rignnm) 
may he allowed to tip the scales in favor of Blgsum with the short vowel. In writing 
■Icnum, magnus, etc., the authors are in agreement with the most recent practice of 
several other scholars, though many still mark the vowel long. Some, indeed, write 
"signnm and Jignnm," etc., but this is not possible for a school grammar. 

It may be added that some scholars c(uestion whether the lengthening of a vowel 
before ni and net was universal, but there is no suSicient reason for doubtmg this. 



lOglf 
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21. A vowel is regularly short before another vowel, and also when 
only the weak sound b intervenes ; e.g. plus (originally with long 1), 
de-hiscO beside di-docO, etc' But there are some exceptions, as in : 

1. Fonns of fS>, except when i is followed by er; e.g. fiO, finnt, 

fiibam, etc., but fieri, flerem, etc. 

2. Pronominal Genitives like uniiu, UlinB, totina. 

3. Genitives and Datives of the Fifth Declension in -§i, when a 

vowel precedes ; e.g. fliSi, but fldei. 

4. Old' Genitives of the First Declension in ■«!, as auldL 

5. Some Greek words, as air, Aenias, etc. 

6. Dioa (for diTUa), sometimes Diana, She, eheu, 

7. Early Latin fiit, plSit, etc., but usually fuit, pluit. 

Note. Foi the Pronominal Genitives the pronunciation iinluB, etc., was the one 
recognized by tite Romans as correct, and we should follow this. Bnt there nas a 
tendency In common speech to shorten the vowel, and forms Uke nniUB, illina, tStius are 
not uncommon inpoetiy of all periods. This is especially frequent in the case of alterlua, 
since alteiiui could not be used in dactylic poetry ; so, always, utrlnsqne. 

22. In the Root-Syllable the quantity of the vowel is generaQy the 
same for all forms derived from the same root ; e.g. acribd, scriba, scriptor, 

etc. But some roots appear in two difEerent forms, which may differ in 

the quantity of the vowel, as they do sometimes in its quality. See 48, 

Note. For Perfects and Perfect Passive Participles with vowel quantity dif- 

feientfromtliatofthePresent,9eel73,C,c,^; ISO. Derivatives with variation 

in vowel quantity, such as sidia (sad«B}, tfigaU (tegi), etc, are comparatively 

rare and may be teamed in each individual case. 

23. (. The Stem-Vowel of the First, Second, and Fourth Conjugations 
is long (a, I, I), while that of the Third is short (e, 1, n). Thus, amare, 
mODire, andire, but tegere, tegitui, tegimtiir. 

a. But in flfl, give, the stem-vowel is short a except in the Second Person of the 
Present Indicative, dSs, and Imperative d3 ; e.g. damna, dabam, etc. 

1. In the formation of Derivatives from Noun or Verb-stems, a is 
long, representing the stem of Nouns of the First Declension or Verbs 
of the First Conjugation ; e.g. RBmanus, aiatnim. E, 0, n are also usually 
long ; e.g. fldelis, egenus, patiiinus, TinQsua, tribnnus, lanilgB (but 
and usually u are short before 1 ; e.g. fQiolus, rivulus, etc). I is oftcnest 
short, representing original short i, or a weakened e or (18, 2, 5); e.g. 
ciTitaa, bonitSa, dominua ; but long 1 is also frequent ; e.g. sedile, regina. 

3. In the stem of Nouns of the Third Declension -on- is always long ; 
e.g. Gen. sermSnis ; -or- is short in Neuters, e.g. corporis, but in MasciJines 

>r piae-headS ; like- 
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and Feminines it is long except in the Nom.-Voc. Siog. ; e.g. Amor, 
amOris. Exceptions are arbor, trci, v.. Gen. arboria; lepus, hart, m.. 
Gen. leporia. 

4. Verbs in -scS, except discS, poscS, and compeacS liave a long vowel 
before the suflix ; e.g. creacS, pasco, adoleac3,etc. See IBS. F, note ; B12,2. 

24. In Compounds the quantity of vowels generally remains the same 
as in the separate parts. Thus cado, incidS ; cedS, abscfdO. 

But note the following variations in the form of certain prefixes: 

1. Dia becomes di before a voiced consonant; e.g. dMO, di-moveO, 

^-iudicS. In forms like di-sciibi, although an a is dropped, 
the vowel is not lengthened. See SI, 7. 

2. Pr6 has a short vowel before another vowel or h, and before f 

followed by a vowel, except in pr5-ferB and pr5-ficid. So pro- 
ans, pro-inde, pn>-Iiibe9, pro-faglO, pro-fondQ, etc. But before 
vowels piU- is commonly used ; e.g. prdd-eii, piM-cese, prQd-igO. 



Note. Although before a 
regular shortening (81), in Iht 

(Greek has regularly the short vonel). In early 1.3tin the demarcation ir 
the two lotms was less fixed than later, and even in classical poetry there arc in.t«»iuii.ii 
departures from the normal usages e.g. pro-ciirfi beside the usual pri-cArB, and, vice 
vtrsa, pra-fundi beside the usu^ pro-funda. 

Observe that 1, §, and de (except in such forms as de-hiacil; see 21) 
always remain long; also that le is always short (for ted before vowels 
and h, see Bl, is)- 

3. Ne, not ne, is the form of the negative prefix in ii»-faiidns, ne-fis, 
ne-qneS, ne-sciQ, ne-scius. 

Quantity of Towels in Final Syllables' (including HonoayUaUes) 

I. Words ending in a Consonant 
25. Unless the final consonant is s, the vowel is short. Exceptions 
are: 

I. Some (not all) monosyllables in -1, -r, -n, and -c, namely s61, sal, 
no, pir (with its compounds), rir, Ur, f&r, c&r, in, nSii, qnin, sin, 
die, dOc, sic ; also the Adverbs of Place hie, hQc, ilKc, etc. (For 
the Nominatives hoc and hie, see 80, z.) 



not cover all early Latin forms or words borrowed from the 
original quantities. Thus iir, crlttr, Tiitt*, Sfnuia, Cfmothot. 

.1 .CuKiylc 
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2. The contracted forms of the -ivi Perfect, e.g. audit 

made, except that the vowel is always long before -ns and -ni (18), short before -nt (20, i)- 

26. This prevalence of the short vowel is mainly due to the fact that 
every originally long vowel was regularly shortened before final m, t, ot 
(for nt, see also 20), and", except in monosyllables, before final 1 and r.' 
Examples of this shortening are seen as follows : 

I. In veilyfonDS with the personal endii 
to a tens&^tem ot mood-stem ending In a 
the Second Singubi and Fiist and Second ] 

a) Present Indicative of the First, Se . , _ . 

■inant, be^de unAs, amAmus, unitis ; maMt, mODent, beside monli, el 
beside andlE, etc 
*) Imperfect Indicative of all Conjagations ; e.g. udILImuii, unibit, uulliant, beside 

unAbis, etc. 
c) Future Indicative of the Third md Fourth Conjugations; e.g. tegam, teget, 

tegent, beside tegBs, etc 
rf) Past Perfect Indicative of all Conjugations! e-g. amiveram, amirerat, amive- 

rant, besde amAveiAs, etc 
e) All tenses of the Subjunctive in all Conjugations j e.g. tegam, tegat, tegant, 
beside tegis,etc, ; tegerem, tegetet, teg«rent, beside tSgeiJB, etc. ; tSierlm, tizerit, 
tbeiliit, beside t^ienmua ; tSiissam, tgilBset, tixtsaent, be«de tBiluia, etc. 
X. In all Passive forms ending in -r; e.g. tegorfrom*teg5-r(l£. Act.tega + i}; imperf. 
tegihai beside tegf biiis ; Fut. tegar from • tegi-t (aa Act. tegam from * tegi-m) ; 
Pres. Subj. tegai beside tegiria; Imperl. Subj. tegerer beside tegeriris; Imperat. 
tegitor, tegnntor from * tegitiS-r, ■ tegantJS-t ; and so in the other Conjugations. 

3- In many Noni.-Voc. Sing, forms ending in -r or -1 (also Accusatives in the case of 
Neuters) ; e.g. amor be^de Gen. amiSris, animal beside anlmilis, calcar beside caldUis ; 
litewise patar, miter, Iriter, from original patSr. etc. 

4. In the Accusative Singular of the First and Fifth Declensions, which ended 
originally in .jl-m and -i-ra. 

5. In the Genitive Plural of all Declensions, which ended originally in -Sm. This 
6rst liecanK -om, tlien -nm {44, i). 

NoTH. But before t and r the long vowel was still retained in early Latin, 
"t, viast, erit, peteift, ferlr, 

27. Before final ■ the quantity varies. 

1. Final as is long ; e.g. s«IUa, Unas. 

Exceptions BnaB, duck. Gen. anatis ; as, copper. Gen. assia. 

2. Final «s is usually long ; e.g. tigis, fldea, mones. 
But final ea is short : 

a) In the Nom.-Voc. Sing, of most dental stems which show a short 
vowel in the other cases, as diyes. Gen. divitis ; miles, Gen. 
militia ; seges. Gen. aegetis, etc. But note pea, abies, ailEs, 
paries (Gen. pedis, abietis, etc.). 

1 Note also thai final d cannot o ._.._ , ., , 

lost In eacty Latin (IB). Of the other consonants which occur as finals, only n is fiequei 
__ J -"---YinUrgetBrtjin Neuter n-Stems UI — " -■-— 1.- -..--- — ., ,. , 
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(but es, eat, from ed6), and penes, -ajith. 
. Of 11 
are foil 
lampk, es is from eai, mOes from mllcsa (*inilet-i). 

3. Final os is long ; e.g. hortOa, flOs. 

Exceptions : os, bone (but Os, mouth), compos, impos. 

4. Final la is oftenest short ; e.g. re(is, tegia. 
But final is is long ; 

a) In Plural Case-endings ; e.g. Dat.-Abl. sellis, Iiortis, nObis, Ace. 

fiols. 
i) In the Second Person Singular of verb-forms where the First 
Plural is -imns, namely in : 

Pres. Indie. Act. of the Fourth Conjugation, e.g. andla. 
Pres. Indie. Act of some Irregular Verbs, e.g. is, fis ; abo 

vis, mivis, etc. 

Pres. Subj. Act. of some Irregular Verbs, e.g. us, TeUa, nfilis. 

Perf, Subj. Act,, e.g. amaTeris, tegeris (but sometimes short 

-is; vice versa in the Fut. Perf. Indie, sometimes -is 

beside the regular -is. See 161, 6). 

c) In via, force. Quids, Samnis (Gen. -itis) ; often sanguis, rarely 

5. Final ua is usually short ; e.g. hortns, genus, ligibus, tegimus. 
But final us is long : 

a) In the Gen. Sing, and the Nom. and Ace. Plur. of the Fourth 

Declension, as tiibus. 
S) In the Nom.-Voc. Sing, of Nouns of the Third Declension which 

have long n in the other cases, as virtiis, telliis, lus, etc. (Gen. 

virtiitis, telluds, iiiTia). 

II. Words ending in a Vowel 
28. I. Final a is oftenest short, namely in the Nom. Sing, of the 
First Declension and the Nom.-Acc. Plur. of all Neuters ; e.g. sella, 
d6na, genera. 

But final a is long : 
a) In the Abl. Sing, of the First Declension, as sella. 
J) In the Imperative of the First Conjugation, as ami. 
c) In most uninllected words (except its, quia), e.g. liizta, tiiginti, 
and Adverbs like contra, extra, postei, which are Ablatives in 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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2. Final e is usually short ; e.g. hoite, tege, tee«r«. 
But fioal e is long : 

u) In the Abl. Sing, of the Fifth Declension, e.g. die. 

b) In the Imperative of the Second Conjugation, e.g. moiiE (but 

often short in Ave, cave, vale, and, in early Latin, in many other 
Imperatives; see note). 

c) In Adverbs derived from Adjectives of the First and Second 

Declensions (126, 1), e.g. recte, alte (but always short in bene, 
male), 
ff) In all monosyllables except those used as enclitics (-que. -ne, etc. ; 
see 33, i), namely e, d§, me, te, se, ne. 

3. Final i is long, except in nisi, quasi, and, in the usual prose pro- 
nunciations, in mihi, tibi, aibi, ibi, obi. But the older forms mibi, etc., 
with final long i, are used in poetry side by side with mihi, etc. 

4. Final o is long, except in egO, modo, cito, dno, cedo (give). But in 
several other words it is sometimes short in pioetry, e.g. homo, toIo, scio. 
(From Ovid on, the short vowel becomes more and more frequent in the 
Nom. Sing, of the Third Declension, in Verb-forms, and in many other 
words, such as ergo, octo, immo, etc.) 

5. Final a is long. 

Note. The short Rnal o and Hn all the en 
bene and male, represent ariginally long vowels or diphthongs, e.g. a 
piimS, bene from ■benC like altE (126, i), quasi, nisi from quaKt, 
early Inscriptions ; d. u, early aei}. The change was due to a process Known as lamDic 
shortening. In words of two syllables the liist of which was short, there was a marked 
tendency to shorten the final syllable if long, that is, Co change the word-rhythm from 
sj— to w w. This was not a. mere matter of poetic usage, but a characteristic of 
common speech. In Isolated forms, such as those mentioned, the tendency had full 
sway, and the short vowel is prevalent from the earliest period. In mihi, etc., the form 
with the short vowel became established, but the poets continued to use also the old 
form mlbl, etc., at all periods. For other classes of words, early poetry, reflectliw popular 
speech, shows many eitamples of the same process ; e.g-Gen. Sing, aomi, viri; Dat.Sing, 
mslo; Nom. Sing, bomo; Imperat. ama. puta, mone, cave, abl, redi; First Sing, volo; 
Second Sing.vidw; viden (for viain.from TiaSB-ne),roE«n,etc. But heie the tendency 
to uniformity between words of the same class restored the normal type with the long 
vowel in the cultivated speech. Still, the short vowel remains In puta, meaning for 
instance (originally an Imperative of putD), in vlden, see? and usually in ave, cave used 
as Inleiiections, sometimes also in homo, volo, etc. Such forms in final short o gain ground 
again from Ovid on (see above). The short a of the Nom. Sing, of the First Decfension 
and of Neuter Plutab was once long, but heie the short vowel, though probably arising 
In^yLa^C!^"'^'' '" ' "" '' '" "' ™ '"^^ " ' o°g » are oun 

QDAirxiTT OP SYLLABLES 

29. I. Syllables are short or long, according to the length 

of time taken in pronouncing them. ,-- , 

' * n,„N;.,i-,L.t)Ogle 
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2. A syllable is long if it contains a long vowel or a diph- 
thong ; for example, the first syllables of mater, audio. 

a. The first syllables of words like mains, cuius, eiua, Troia, etc., are 
long liecause they really contain diplithongs. For example, maius, 
sometimes spelled maiius, is pronounced mai-ius, much like our my use, 
with the accent on my. These words are often written mSius, ciiius, 
Cliu, etc., but should not be, since the vowel itself is short 

3. A syllable is also long, even when the vowel is short, pro- 
vided it ends in a consonant. The time taken in pronounc- 
ing the consonant, being added to that taken in pronouncing 
the vowel, makes the syllable long.' 

That is, following the system of syllabification laid down in 14, 2, 
a syllable is long if its vowel is followed by two or more consonants, 
except a mute followed by a liquid (or qn). So the first syllable is : 

1) Long in por-ta, sic-cus, fac-tua, axis (ak-sis). 

2) Short in t>o-Dus, pa-tria, se-qnor, a-dhibeO (14, 2, note ; IS, 1). 

a. In words like patiia the poets often use a syllabic division {lat-ils, 
teiiet>-rae, etc. (14, z, note), which makes the first syllable long.' 

b. The poets, following Greek usage, treat i as a double consonant. 

4. The same is true of final syllables. ■ If a word ends in a 
single consonant its last syllable is long before a word ban- 
ning with a consonant, but short before a word beginning 
with a vowel or h, since in this case the final consonant is 
carried over to the next word. See IB, 2. 

30. In a few words we meet with a long syllable even where a short 
vowel is followed by only one consonant in the normal spelling, namely 
in compounds of laciO (adiclS, coniciO, etc.), in hoc, and veiy often in hie. 

I. In compounds of laclS the regular spelling is adiclS, disicliS, etc. (not adliciS, etc.), 
and this represents the usual prose pronunciation. Vet in poetry the first syllable is 
nearly always long. This b explained by the older forms adiecii, etc., in which the first 
syllable was, of course, long. The poels rnade use of these earlier forms, which were 
more contenlent for the metre, — or, at least, retained the old division of syllables, pro- 
nouncing afl-iciS, etc. Similarly, for reicifl the poets made use of the older form teleclfl, 
in which the first syllable was long for the same reason as in eiui. etc. i\s. nivecis. like 
ti-jius; see 29, i, ") or at least retained the older form ot 
then rel-iciO. In the same way the lirst syllable is Ion 
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z. In final syllables which ance ended in two consonants, these consonants »ere some- 
times preserved in pronunciation before vowels, though not shown by the spelling. So 
the Nom. Sine. Neut, hoc stands for bocc, tliat Is ■bod (likeiiuod) + c(e), and was usually 
so pronounced before vowels, though rarely so written. Hence it is nearly always a long 
syllable, for example, hoc dGnam and hoc-c eiat. The Nom. Sing. Masc. hie (eaTlier 
he-c) ha5 a short vowel, and in earliet poetry is always a short syllable before a word 
beginning with a vowel. But a form hiCG arose under the influence of hocc, and in the 
classical poets the woid is oftener a long syllable than a short one. 

3. In early Latin there are other simibr ca5ea,e.g. «»(«), /"Sou flrt,mile«(a),ter{r),etc, 

ACCENT 

31. The Latin accent was, like the Enghsh, one of stress. 
Its position is as follows : 

1 . In words of two syllables the accent is upon the first ; 
e.g. m^iis, tdgU. 

2. In words of more than two syllables it is upon the next 
to the last (the penu/i) if this is long, otherwise on the next 
preceding that (the antepenult) ; e.g. a-mt-cus, ma-gls-ter, but 
b^-li-cu5, t£-ne-bTse (89, 3). 

3. Compounds are accented in the same way ; e.g. id-ferQ not ad-f^iS, 
conflcit not conflcit. But in non-prepositional compounds of facio such 
as calefaciS, tepefaciS, etc., which were written separately in the earliest 
p^od, the accent is always on the verb, e.g. calefacit not cal^facit. 

Note. The system of accent here described was preceded in the earliest period of 
the language, before the beginnings of literature, by a different system, according to which 
all vnais had a stress accent upon the first syllable. A relic of this is seen in the early 
Latin accentuation of words of four syllables of which the first three are short, e-g. 
(AclUns. Some important phonetic changes are traced to this earlier aecs/t/uaJ syiltm. 

32. There are, however, a few exceptions to these statements. 

1. When a final syllable following a long penult is lost, the accent 
remains on what has now became the Rnal syllable. So lUIc from illice, 
tantdn from tant&oe, addfic from addSce, Perfect audit from audivit, etc. ; 
also adjectives in -ka. Gen. -itis, denoting one's native place, as nostras 
(from nostratis), Atpittia, Capenia, etc. 

2. The Genitive and Vocative in -i of nouns in -ius and -ium are 
accented on the penult even when short, e.g. Vergili, ingfm. 

Note, According to statements of the grartimarians of the fourth and fifth centuries 
- - '-, ending with the enclitics -qoe, -ve, -ne, -Be were always accented on the 



Since the vast majority of inflected formsend in a long syllable, so that the accent wou 
necessarily fall on the syllable preceding the enclitic (e.g. Abl.Sing, bonlque, bonSqne, Ai 
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ing. boiamtue, etc.), 
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in Uie Augustan period, too, the accent was still bfinoque, limSiuUiDe, etc. It seems best, 
therefore, to accent auch words iu accordauce with the general system, that is, bdiulqao, 
notboD^lue; ^milarly Itatue (in both meanings). 

33. In Latin there existed senlence accent, as in Engbsh, some words 
being emphasized by stress, others being pronounced lightly. 

1. Certain words which were always unemphatic were pronounced and 
written as a part of the preceding word. Such words are known as 
enclitic particles, or simply enclitics. The commonest of these are •que, 
-ne, -Te, -ce, -pte, -met, -diun. 

z. Besides these, Relative and Indefinite Pronouns, Personal and 
Determinative Pronouns when not emphatic. Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
and parts of the verb " to be " were pronounced with littie or no stress. 

SLUSSIBG 

34. r. When a final vowel is followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel or h, it is slurred or run into the vowel of the 
following word (as in "await alike the inevitable hour"), 
without, however, changing the quantity of the latter. 

Note. It is frequently said that the final vowel was dropped in such a case. We 
know, however, that it was not wliolly lost- One^hould p/^nounce it very lightly, 
quickly passing to the following word. Thus l«n» et, l«n»(h)s«!. 

1, The same is true of a word ending in m, final m losing its 
consonantal value before a word beginning with a vowel or h. The 
preceding vowel was nasalized, and the lips approached each other 
in a sort of o/'Sound, which did not interfere with the slurring of the 
vowels, e.g. bonnm addit, pronounced bon-'^addit ; bonum hoc, pronounced 
bon''^(^)oc; bonam addit, pronounced bon"'addii. 

Note. Such pronun. 

L_ _.;j — _ji, 1. _j — J --^consciously. The same lum cuu hkii 

mweb. 

3. Owing to their unemphatic or enclitic use the words ea, are, and est, 
jj, lose their vowel when preceded by a word ending in a vowel, just as in 
English you're, he's, she's. And this, in contrast to the processes 
mentioned in 1 and z, is sometimes indicated in the writing. So bonaa 
for bona es, bonast for bona est, and also bonnst for bonum est (bonum 
being pronounced without the final m ; see 2). 

Note. Instead of bonuat, which is the only contracted spelling for bonum est 
known on inscriptions, and which is frequent enough in MSS., our tejt-bookSjjf, ttiey tise 
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the contracted spelling it all, write bonumst, which is a bter spelling introduced to dis- 
tinguish this from anothw boauat, an early Latin form for bonus est (i.e. really from 
bona est, a tinal s in early Latin being lost under certain conditions). The spelling 

originated. If the m had been fuUy sounded, the vowel of est would have remained, 
sinre it is never lost after consonants. Such a form as idst for id est, like English it't, 
is unknown in Latin. 

8TIGOESTI0NS WITH REGARD TO PRONUNCIATION 

35. A correct pronunciation is, of course, by no means the most 
important thing in the study of Latin, but, if attained, it will lend much 
attractiveness to the reading of the literature. The three striking differ- 
ences (36, 37, 8B) between Roman pronunciation and the pronunciation 
of English should therefore be constantly kept in mind. 

36. The difference in time between a short vowel and a long vowel 
was as great in Roman speech as in the extremes of short and long in 
our speech (e.g. nut and made), and was steadily observed. Thus the a 
in the termination -anus (e.g. RQmanns) took, roughly speaking, twice as 
long to pronounce as the short a in anus, old-woman (4111118 = iioua).' 

37. The pronunciation of an obstructed consonant (14, 2, *) was 
much fuller and dearer in Roman speech than it ordinarily is in English, 
— so full and clear, indeed, that it took about as much time as a short 
vowel. For example, in ifi-nua, p4E-tus, or IS-te, the obstructed n, c, or u 
at the end of the hrst syllable takes as much time to utter as the a, the e, 
or the L In an English word like protected, on the other hand, so little 
time is spent upon the c in ordinary speech that the syllable which it ends 
belongs to the short class rather than to the long class. 

38. The Romans habitually slurred a vowel (34, I and 2) at the end 
of a word before an initial vowel or h, unless there was some special 
reason for pausing. In English we occasionally do this, especially with 
such words as to or the (e.g. / desir^to advance the all-important interests 
of, etc.), but habitually we do not. 

39. There are certain very common combinations of quan- 
tities with accent, which, though they occur in English in 

' Instead of trying to remember that, in his book, a given vowel in a given word /lad 
a mart aver it, or did not. the student should rather, in learning each new word,/ri7- 

nounce all the long vowels distinctly k 

Ikirik the pronunciation to himself), and 
When, later, he has occasion to wnte thi 
look in the book ? " but " How do I pron 

A student who possesses the gift of vi^ 
■ ■■ e, thepi ■ 
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groups of words, do not occur in any single word, and are there- 
fore strange to us. These accordingly require special practice 
and care at the beginning. The most important are as follows : 

1) The combination ^— , as in diae, d£I, imi, mdni, tini, iilbfa, 

t6rit. Compare English dt home and tS komi in " I said dt 
home, not td homt." The difficulty here is in malting the tirst 
syllable really short, and In keeping all accent off the second 
syllable, while at the same time tranquilly giving it its full 
length. This is the hardest Latin combination for modem 
speakers. 

2) The combination w v — , as in LatiS, rapid!. Compare English 

Mirry Mount (with the last word lengthened, but not accented). 

3) The combination -xj or '-—, as in rEgina, rigiiuL Com- 

pare English ■whole pailful, with full length, but no accent, on 
whole, and full length, with accent, aapail. 

4) The combination (much like the preceding) w — - w, or 

\j '- — , as in amibamus, tenebStnr, traheUtnr. Compare 

English a whole pailful, with the a short, and the rest as 

5) The combination — w v, or — vi w — , as in diTidimus, 

iiidfcia, imp^rlB, 5c£aiiB. This may be reproduced in the Eng- 
lish no silliness, pronounced with a long no, not accented, 
and with a short and accented Rrst syllable in silliness. 

40. The student should regard the marking of long vowels in writing 
Latin simply as a form of spelling, to represent differences of sound. 
Long i and short i, for example, are as different in Latin as i in ^t 
and ee in feet in English. 

PHONETIC CHANGES" 
Weakening of Vowels in Medial Syllables 

41. The vowels of medial syllables are subject to certain modifica- 
tions which do not appear in initial syllables. This is most apparent in 
the variation of the root-syllable, observable between compounds and 

1 Only such changes are mentioned as are fairly obvious, and involve the relations of 
existing Latin forms. There are many other changes, a treatment of vrhich is needfol 
and possible only in connection with the forms of other languages. 

Changes in the quantity of vowels have been mentioned already (tS-91, 26, 88, note) ;. 
also some changes of original diphthongs (10, a, b, c, d). 

.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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the simple words from which they are derived, as fodS, but per-ficiO. 
But the change is not confined to such cases. 

Note i. These changes came about at a time when the older accentual system (31, 
nole) pievailed, accordiDg to which all but initial syllables were unaccented. The slight- 
ing of the vowels of unaccented syllables is common to languages with a strong stress ■ 
accent, and nowhere more so than in EngUsh, where the result of the weakening is usually 
an obscuiB vowel much Uke « in biU. Note, for Bxample, the pronuuclalion of drayman, 
ploughman as compared with that of man, or the identical sound given to the a, e, and s 
ol currani, faiicnt, pairiPl (haX fairiStic). In Latin the weakening takes the form of 
replacing the more open vowel by one less open. So a Is changed to e, and e frequently 
to i ; similarly al (ae), through »i, to i. Sometimes, owing to the character of the sur- 
rouudine sounds, the change is to u ; similarly an (through ou) to Q. Long vowels are 
never affected. Contrast afl-ictns from ictuB with ad-fectus from rtctn*. 

Note 2. In many compounds the feeling for the connection with the «ngle word is 
so strong that the latter appeais wlthgut change. So clrcum-agi), i^o^ around, MAt^, 
eltct to, etc. Sometimes both weakened and unchanged forms are found ; thus from nflC0 
the compound i-nlcO is found in early Latin, but the usual form Is C-secS; cOB-seciS, from 
sacri, remains the usual form, but c5n-sacrS is also found. This retention or revival of 

pronunciation of man in iceman,9a contrasted to that eiven to it In drayman, or in the 
pronunciation forehead beside for'ed, Saturday beside Saturd'y (Uke Monii'y), etc ; 
also in houitwi/e beside hussy, which I3 in oiipn the same word. In uncompounded 
words there are other influences which sometimes prevent the usual changes. 

42. The principal changes are as follows : 

I, a becomes i before a single consonant except r, and before ng ; 



it becomes 1 


» before 


r and before tv 


10 consonant 


3, and u before 


consonant.' 












•ga 




«d-ig3 




CBdQ 


Perf. ceddi 


faci6 




per-flcia 




capia 


oocipia 


UngO 




at-tinga 




frangS 


. cen-friage 


pMiO 


Perf 


.paperi 




falia 


Perf. fefalli 


factua 




pei-fectas 




captus 


ac-ceptuB 


salts 




in-anltS 




calcO 


in-cidca 




n <4l, note 2) 


. isseei 


1 in clicum-agfi, 


com-i«i5, etc. In N 



2. e, unless preceded by i, becomes 1 before a singli 

tenea at-tiiiea lega coi-rig& 

sedea ad-sideO ptema com-piima 

mileB Gen. mHitis (but patiEs Gen. paiietis) 

Noi-E. Recomposition is seen in ad-legS, circuffl-MdeiS, etc. In forms like ugetla 
<Gea. of seges) as compared with mlUUs, the retention of the e is due to the assimi- 
lating influence of the B of the first syllable. 

combines the final results of several different changes which took 

""*■ ■ ogle 
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. ae becomes i, and au becomes u. 






quaero in-qmrO claudU 


in-dnde 




caedS Perf. ceddi cauaa 


ac-cusB 




Note. But oitener Recomposition lakes place, as ad-h«ere8 


ei-audia, etc. 




. AT and OT became u. 






IatO e-luO uoTiis dinna 


•de-nOT6) 





5. becomes i (or « if preceded by i) before a single 
except 1 ; it becomes n before two consonants and, unless preceded by a 
vowel, before 1. Examples : 

Dlcj) from *iii(8)lacA legimtui from 'legontor 

bonitSs " 'bono^ls (boons) porcnlns " *porco-los (porcos) 

societas " *socio-tas (sodns) but fOiolus (fnins) 

Note. But the change to 1 is rare except before suffixes, as in bonitis. In (he rool- 
sylkble of compounds nearly always remains unchanged, e.g. ab-rogB, con-tocS, ftd- 
moDBt, etc. For the change to u, see also 44, i. 

6. (Note to I, 2, and 5.) When the vowel of the medial syllable, 
whether a, e, or o, is foUowed by a labial (p, b, f, or m), it is sometimes 
changed to n instead of to i, — but not always, and the reasons for the 
difference are not clear, except that the quality of the vowels of the 
surrounding syllables was a factor. In some of these words the n 
remained unchanged, but in most it was eventually supplanted by L 
Examples are : oc<upe (from the rootcap-of capifi) as compared with anti- 
clp5 ; ati-cnpis, •Gen. of auceps, compared with piincipis from prfncops ; 
coii4ubeiiiaUa (tabema) ; possumna, volnmns compared with agimoa, 
tegimus ; mancnpinm and mancipium ; mazniDus and maziiiiiu, pranunuB 
and pTOxlniuB, etc. The same variation is seen when the original vowel 
was u or i, e.g. coimi-fez and comi-fex (coniu-), pontn-fez and ponti-fex 
(ponti-), and in some cases of original u even in initial syUables, e.g. 
lubet and libet, clnpenm and dlpeum. 

Syncope of Vowels 
43. I. Short vowels are sometimes lost in medial and final syllables. 
So, for example, sorgQ beside the older sut-rig3, pergS from •per-rig6; 
leppnli, rettuli, from the reduplicated Perfects "re-tetuli, •re-p«pnll; 
valdE beside ralidus ; caldus, sotdns, beside calidna, solidns ; in final sylla- 
bles nee, ac, beside neqne, atque (cf. also words having enclitic -c, -n, 
beside -ce, -ne); Nom. Sing, of i-Stems pars, rnSns, etc., from original 
Norn, 'partia, 'moiitis, Neut. iiniTTm l from aninul 
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NoTB. Like tbe weakening of vowels, this process b^aa under tbe old accentual 
system (31, note), as shown by rettnli from • rf-tetuii, etc Where double forms Uke 
calUDB and caldUB exist, the shgiter forms aie those of the rapid utterani:e of eveiyday 
speech, and were often used by the poeta. A similar relation, as regards use, exists 
between pericnlDm and pericbmi, weculum and BaeclBm, etc. But in these the shorter 
forms represent a retention of, or in part a reversion to, the original formation; the 
vowel bdoie 1 is a secoodar; development. 

2. Syncope is especially common in syllables contMning ro and ri, 
and, if the r is not already preceded by a vowel, an t is developed before 
it. So regularly in tbe Nominative Singular of stems in -n>- and -fi-, as 
pnei from " pueios, agei from * agros, intber from " Imbria, icer from 
'acrio. Similarly sacerdOs from *Bacri-d5s, agellns ("ager-los) from 
* agro-lo-s, etc. The successive stages of development are, for example, 
•agn», •agr>, •agora, "agerr (49, ii), ager (49, 13). 

Ouuige of Towels in Final Syllables 

44. I. Change of to u. Before final consonants an original 
became n; e.g. hortus, hortnm, illnd, legnut, from 'Itortos, *hortom, 
*illod, 'legont, tbe stem-vowel in all such cases being 0. 

A similar change took place in medial syllables belote two consonants or 1 (42. ;) ; 
and even in initial syllables became n when followed by I + consonant or by DC, Ufu, 
mil ; e.g. multa fiom molts, hone from hone, etc. In all three classes of words this 
change took place in the third century B.C., and examples of the original are found 
only in tbe earliest inscriptions ; e.g. pralfectos, opos, cSeestiost, pOcolom, molti, hone. 

But if the was preceded by T or n, it was retained for nearly two centuries longer, 
so that TlToa, eileuos, lervM, eqoos, reUnquont, gequontur, rolt, TalguB are tbe proper 
forms not only for Plautus and Terence, but also for Cicero. And when tbe change to n 
finally came, the product of fuo and euo was at liist en, gu, not ;uu, Euu, which were 
introduced later ; cnm for earlier qnom remained. 

The forms of the different periods may be illustrated as follows : 
Earliest Inscriptions . . hoitos servos equos relinqtiont 

Plautus, Cicero .... liortus " " " 

Augustan Period ... " semia ecus lelincniit 

Later Imperial Period " " equns Felinqnunt 

%. Before final s or t an original e became i ; e.g. in Verb forms like leeis, Ueit from 

earlier •leees, ■l«E«t (with "-- ""■ ■' '" "' ~ ''- "' —- -" '— 

•pati-es (Ihe original Geniti' 

3. An original hnal i, if 
(cf . antl-cipa), or Nom. Sing. , , -— , , -. - , -,. 

t. In final syllables original ol (which in initial syllables became oe, u ; see 10, a) aim 
ai (ae) became lirst el, then !. So Nom. Flur. bortl, Dat.-AbL Plur. bortis, s«IliB, from 
early Latin bort^ horteis, sellcis, these from earUer • hottol, • hortols, • sellais. 

Contraction of Towela ■ 

45. Two like vowels unite to form the corresponding long vowel, as 
ml from nihil, bimns from * bi-himns (hiems), cOpia from * co-opla, carrfim 
from cniniiim (Gen. Plur.). For the contraction of two unlike vowels 
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no brief general statement can be made ; examples are : c(>g5 from 
*C0-as5, cQm3 from *co-emS, degB from *de-ag5, am6 from "amaO (cf. 
moneo), Subjunctive amea from 'amies. 

Vowel Gradation 

46. There are some vowel variations which are not due to any 
changes within the Latin language, but are relics of a system of vowel 
interchange inherited from the parent speech,' and known as Vowel 
Gradation, — such as is seen, for example, in English sing, sang, sung. 
An understanding of the system as a whole cannot be gained from Latin 
alone, and is unnecessary here. 

The principal variations are : 

1 . e, — 0, as tega, — toga ; sequoi, — socius. 

2. e, — e, " tegO, — ten, tegnla ; sedeo, — sMi, eedes. 
3- I (earlier ei), — (oe), — i, " dicO, — dictu8,a!>dicSi fidO,— foedua, — fldSo. 

4. a (earlier "eu, on), — u, " dDeO, — ductus, dux, Gen. duels. 

5. a, — i, " scabs, — scibi; caveS.^civi. 

6. 0, — 0, " fodio, — fMi ; 70c6, — tBx. 

7. a, — e, " agS, — egi ; capio, — cepL 

ChangeB of Single Consonants 

47. BbotBCism. An s between vowels becomes r, as in generis from 
•genesis (Nom.-Acc. genua), gero from •gesfl (Perf. gea-ai, Perf. Pass. 
Partic, ges-tns), erO (es-t), dii-imo (cf. diS'pOno) ; also dii-ibefi from habaC. 

Note. Compare English vtert beside wm. The intermediate stage between sandi 
was the voiced s, the sound of j in rssi or i in ttm, and this was still preserved in the 
earKest I.atin. Final 8 is not subject to this change, but in some nouns, as honor beside 
honSa, amor, etc., tlie % which is proper in the Nom. Sing, has yielded to the influence of 
all the other cases, in which s regularly became i. See 80, 4, note; 86, nole. 



(Sianges in Consonant Groups 

49. I . A voiced mute when followed by a voiceless mute or 9 becomes 
itself voiceless ; e.g. acrip-tus, scrip-si (scribo). 

2. Not only g, but also qu, gu, and h, become c before t or a (cs 
then appearing as z), as in the Perf. Pass. Partic, and the Perf. in -si; 

1 That is, the language from which are descended not only Latin (with its own descen- 
dants French, Italian, etc.) and the other dialects of andent Italy {Oscau.Umbrlan, etc), 
but also Greek, the Germanic languages (German, English, etc), the Celtic langu^es 
(Irish, Welsh, etc), tlie Slavonic languages {Rus«an, etc.), the languages of India and 
Persia, and others. This parent speKh is called Indo-European. 

.,i-,Gt)Ogle 
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e.g. rectos, rexi (lego), coctus, cozi (coquO), unctus, unn (iuigu5), rectus, 
vezi (veho). And as t between vowels sometimes stands for original 
gu,' we iiad ct and z in interchange with t ; e.g. Nom. Sing, nix, Gen. 
nivis (from * nignia ; cf . mnguit), Tl:d, nctns (titO) ; similarly finctna 
(fmor), flnzi (flii5), etc. 

3. A guttural mute is lost between 1 or i and a following t, s, m, or n ; 
e.g. fultns, Msi (fulciO), tortus, torsi, toimentuni (torqueB), nma (urceus). 

4. A dental mute is assimilated to a following s, and the resulting ss 
becomes s if standing after a long syllable, or before another consonant, 
or if final ; e.g. messnl from * met-sQi (metd), clansi, earlier claus^ from 
■ claod-fli (cUudS), aspiciO (ad-apiclO), mUes, earlier mileBa (30, 3) from 

5. When a final dental of a root comes to stand before a suffix begin- 
ning with a dental, the result is ss, which, after a long syllable, is reduced 
tos. Sosesaittn from *sed-tuDi(Bede5),fiuuB from *fid-toa (finds), cUusus, 
earlier daussna from *claud-tas (claudS), etc. But if the second dental 
is followed by i, the result is sti ; e.g. rdstnun from *rSd-trom (rOdo). 

6. Original ss, as well as the sa arising under the rules just given, was 
reduced to s when preceded by a long syllable. So bans! from luma-si 
(hamiO from * hansiS, 47), as clanai from clana-d (4), clauaus from dausans 
(5). LI sometimes suffers a similar reduction, as in milia from millia, 
paulnin from paoUum. 

a. The SB remains [n the contracted PerfBd forms, like amiasc be»de omiiisse. 



7. A p is sometimes inserted between m and a following t or a ; e.g. 
EmptuB (emS), sOmpu (aiimS), hiemps beside hiema. 

8. Dental and labial mutes are assimilated to a following guttural, 
and dentals to labials. So ac-cld& from "ad-cad5, siccus from *Bit-cas 
(Bitia), oo-cid5 from "oti-caafi, ap-pareO from ad-ptireo, etc. 

9. A nasal is assimilated to the class of the following mute ; e.g. 
im-pntd (in-pntO), enndetn (enm-dem), princeps with guttural n (primus). 

10. Labial and dental mutes when followed by a nasal become nasals, 
and, if the preceding syllable is long, mm becomes m. So ; 

eummuB, from * snp-moB (auper) aomnus, from ■ sop-nos (sopor) 
mamma " * mad-mi (madeo) ramus " * rid-moa (ridiic) 

> The sound-group eu, parallel in character and origin with qa, was retained only 
after n, as in nngiiB, etc. Otherwise, when followed by a vowel, il lost the g, appearing 
then as V, which, in case the preceding vowel was n, was itself lost Hence nlngult, 
nil, b«t niTi»i Irtlctiis, but Inor {from '(riiyor, »fragBOr), etc. 

.,i-,Gt.)Ogle 
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1 1 . dl, Id, nl, In, il, la become 11, and ra becomes n. So : 

sella, from "awl-U (sedeS) ullS, from •aaWo (English jo//) 

G0i5Ua " 'coiOn-ll. (corOiu) coUis " *colais 
Bgallna " *ager-los Telle " 'vel-ae (cf. es-se) 

ferre from •fer-se 

1 2. An 9, or group of consonants ending in a, is dropped before voiced 
consonants, and the preceding vowel, if short, is lengthened. So : 
blni, from • bis-ni (bis) liliu, from • lonc-sni (luced) 
ptimus " *prts-moa (cf. pda-cua) - pniim " *pioa-lom (lonsQ) 
idem (Nom. Sing. Masc.), from •is-dem aeyiri " •secs-Tiri (sex) 

13. Finals. DouUe consonants at the end of a word are simplified. 
So OB, bone, from * obb (Gen. oasis) ; mUes from mUess, * nuleta (4) ; mel 
from •mell, *meia (Gen. mellls; see 11) ; far from •farr, •fara (Gen. 
farrls; see 11) ; ager from *ageTr, "agers (11, 43, 2). Note also cor 
from cord (Gen, cordis) and lac from lact (Gen. lactis). 

a. In Nom.-Acc. hoc from hocc, * bod-c (8), the double consonanl was leCained, in 
pionuQciatian, befote a vowel ; in early Latin also ndleag, etc. See 80, i, 3. 

Aasimilation In Componnds 

50. When assimilation takes place in compounds, the changes are 
nearly all such as have just been mentioned. But assimilation is often 
absent, owing to the influence of the separate form of the word which is 
the first member of the compound. This is the same principle of 
Recomposition that often prevents the regular vowel changes in the 
second member of compounds (41, note 2). 

Thus the NDm.-Acc. Sing. NeuC. of quiBqiiain is regularly quicqoam (rarely qnidqnam), 
but that of tulsque I9 regularly qnldtue (rarely quicqae) ; while froro quisqnlB bothqnld- 
qnid and qnicqnid vere in common use, and from qutspiam both quipplam and quidpiam. 

The greatest variation Is seen in the so^ralled prepositional compounds, that is, com- 
pounds with adverbial piefises, most of which occur separately as Prepositions, For 

the unassimilated form is In use until a late period. So, for example' spellings like 
accipiS, attinefl are more common at all periods than adcipio, adtinofl, and, though the 

affected anything but the spelling. On the other hand, spellings like odfero, adaignS, 
coDloGi, etc., prevailed to the almost total exclusion of affero, aasigno, collocfi until sev- 
eral centuries after Christ, so that we must believe that ad and con were actually so 
pronounced in such words. Yet here again there are special cases. For esample, the 
spelling coDltgium, exclusively employed down to the time of Augustus, gives way to 
collfginm in the Aurustan period, though conloco and other similar forms continue to 

51. The following are the forms of the adverbial prefixes according 
to the normal spelling. For the sake of convenience, the few v 
not coming under the head of assimilation are also mentioned. 
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1. Ab remaios onchanged before d, e, 1, n, r. and a, l9 leplaced by abs before t and c, by as 
before p,by an before t, by A before m, and before f in i-fuL Example ; ab^fi, ab-crefO^ 
■b-tni, ab-nao, ab-mmpO, ab-solvS, abS'tinei, abs-condS, os-portC, au-fci9, t-mitta. 

2. Ad is assimilated before t, c, and p, as at-tinaS, ac-cipii5, ap-pirefl. (But before p 
in verbs other than appellfl, appAreS, apparfl^ the spelling with d is very frequent^ as ad- 
pmbS, etc) The ad remains unchanged beforr; b (ad-MbS), m (ad-nutt6),q (ad-qulisce), 
g (ad-eredior, but ag-gero frequently), f (ad-fero), B (ad-signfl), n (ad-nnmerfl). Before 
1 it usually reioains unchanged, as ad-1u5, ad-IegS, etc., but in a1-Ugd (-are) and al-Utaa 
the assimilated form is pirferable. Before r it usually remains unchangal, as «d-rog6, 
etc., but is assimilated in ar-ripiS and ar-rigS. Before gn, BC, ep, and Bt, it is assimi- 
latal (ag-fni, as-6C, as-Bp, as-Bt), and one of the tno like consonants Is dropped, as 
agniSecS, areribS, aepicifi, aatiS, etc. But in many worda the uuasaimilated form is also 
frequent, in some even preferable. So agaltuB and adgaatoB, aenGBcS and adgndscS; 
SBcendd and adBcendo, SBcribi and adBcribo, aausci and odsciscS ; aapiri and adBpiri, 
aspicio and (less commonly) adapiciS, but regular aspeigC, aspemor ; aetS and adstiS, but 
usually adstlpDlor, adstrlngo and adstruC. 

3. Amb (older ambi), seen in amb-igiS, amb-firB, etc., becomes am before a consonant, 
as am-plectm, am-patS. 

4. Ante appeals as ontl (its original form) in anti-cipi, anti-stei, and sometimes in 

anti-ati. 

<. Clrcam becomes drcn in dica-eC beside circnm-eS. 

6. Cnm appears as con before t, d, c, q, g, a, f, and t ; as com before p, b, and m. 
Before 1 the unasdmllated form is preferable except in col-ligt and its compounds, e.g. 
coi-locS. COD-Ioqviiun, con-lSpaua, etc. But before r the assimilated form is preferable, 
as cor-nimpS, CDr-ripiO, etc. Before voweb, b, and gn the form is co, as CD-al£sci, 
co-haere*, co-gD6Bc6 (from gnBMO, the older form of nSacfl). Before n the form is 
CO, as cS-nlveS, c5-nectS. Comb-iii6 b probably fornied after the analogy of omb-iirS. 
Before consonantal i the proper form is con, as con-lnnifi, con-lnri, etc. ; so con-icio 
from con-iecio, but also co-icid {30, i), like co-al£Bc9. 

7. Dia remains unchanged before t, c, q, p. and B (but when this is followed by a conso- 
nant, one B b dropped) , becomes dlf before f, di before voiced consonants, and dlr before 
vowels. Examples : dis-tendS, dls-clndfi, dlB-quIiS, diB-pSs5,diB-«>lviS,di-BCribo,d]t-fe[S, 
di-d3, di-eet6, di-moveo, di-numeri5, di-lui5, di-rigfl, di-vnlg5, di-iiidico, dii-lmii. But dis 
sometimes appears in place of di, as in diB-nimp5 beside di-mmpO, and regularly in diflicio. 

5. Bz remains unchanged before t, c, q, p. and B, but becomes i before voiced conso- 
nants. Eiampies ■ ei-tando, ei-clBdd, ex-quiriS, ei-pendS, ei-scribd, E-dici, E-gerS, 
t-bibd, i-mitm, i-ligS, E-numera, i-nimpa, E-vdcd, i-iurS. Before f a form ee was used, 
which became el, as in ef-ttro, ef-fldd (earlier ec-ferO, ec-BciB). 

9. In remains unchanged before t, d, c, q, g, n, t. T. Before p, b, m it be«inie3 fm, as 
lm-per5, im-blb5, im-mf ttS thoueh the spelling in-pero, etc., is also found. Before gn the n 
is lost, as ignSecS. Before 1 and r, in remains unchanged until a very late period, as in- 
Instris, in-litoa, iD-mmpG, iD-rog6, etc. A form ind, representing an early indn (cf. Indn- 
peratoi, lndi-Eena),isseenin ind-i£c6 (egeS), Ind-ipiacot (aplacor), and ind-ut (cf.ezuB). 

10. Inter remains unchanged except in Intel-legi. 

ir. Obis assimilated before c, p, and f, as oc-cidS, ap-p3nS, of-tcii. It appears as a 
in o-mitto, as om in om-mutEsco beside ob-mGtCaci, and as oa (from Dbg) in oa-teudd. 
Elsewhere it is retained. 

js. Per remains unchanged except that it b so 
5o pel-legS and pel-lidfi, pr^erable to per-1eg9, per- 
laceS, and always per-luo, per-liiatr8, per-lituB. 

13. Por, a form related to pro, and seen in por-teud5, por-riciS, por-iigi, b assimilated 
in pol-lnS, pol-lieeor, poa-gidei. For prfl, pro, prM, see 24, 3. 

H- Bub is treated for the most part like ob, but before some words beginning with t 
or G it appears as BUS (from Bubs). Sosua-tineo, aus-tuli.besideanb-tralS; BVS-cCnseCi, 
(M-dpiS, beside snc-cambS, anc-ddo. Sub-spiclS becomes anspicii. but anb-acriba b 
more usual than suacrilio. Before r, sub remains unchanged, except in aur-rfpiS and 
tor-rin, Perf. of surgB ; e.g. sub-rogS, aub-ruS, sub-ftded, etc. Sum-mlttS, aum-moveS 
are preferable to sub-mittS, sub-moved, which are examples of late recomposllion. 

15. B£ appears as led before vowels and b, as red-blbefi, redeS. red-lgS, etc.; also in 
red-dC, and in earl; Latin red-dncS (usually r«-diicS). 

16. TiiD* becomes trft before d, D, and T, as tiidii, tri-dlicS, tiisS, trivehS, etc.; 
also tiilclS. But tniiis-dficS, etc, are also found. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 

62. The spelling of many Latin words varied in different 
periods, or even in the same period. Our traditional orthog- 
raphy is that of the first century a.d., and we retain this as 
the normal spelling for school grammars, and for school 
editions even of authors like Cicero, the spelling of whose 
time was somewhat different. Some of the more important 
classes of variations are as follows : 

1. The earlier forms of serms, equus, vult, etc., were Berroa, equoa, 
ecus, TOlt, etc. See 41, i. 

2. For a long time the spelling varied between u and 1 in mazumns, 
mazimus, optiunna, optimus, lubet, libet, etc., but the spelling with i 
finally became the normal one. See 42, 6. 

3. The reduction of ss to 8 and 11 to 1 has been mentioned (40, 6). 
The spelling with one a or 1 is occasionally found before the Augustan 
period, and becomes universal in the first century. We should write 
cauBa, clauana, mOia, panlum, — not canssa, clausaus, mOIia, paullnm. 

4. Where i stands for an original diphthong (10, c ; 43, 3 ; 44, 4) ei is 
the common spelling down through the time of Cicero ; e.g. deicS (dicfi), 
Nom. Plur. serrei (serri), etc, 

5. Owing to the reduction of n before s (11), the n is frequendy 
omitted in inscriptions. In the Numeral Adverbs and in the Ordinals 
like vTcSnsifflua the omission is frequent in manuscripts also, and we often 
find totles beside totiens, deciea beside decieua, TicEaimna beside ncenaimus, 
etc. But the full forms are to be preferred. 

6. There was much uncertainty at all periods in the use of initial h; 
for example, harena, haiuspez, haedus, holua, beside the incorrect arena, 
aruspez, aedna, olua, and erua, umema, omidaa, beside the incorrect hems, 
humerus, homidua. See II, note. 

7. For variation in the spelling of compounds, see SO, 01. 
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Part II 

INFLECTION 

53, The Parte of Speech are the same as in Enghsh, except 
that there is no Article. 

Definitions of the Parts of Speech are given under Syntax in 221. 

M. Nouns, Adjectives (including Participles), Pronouns, 
and Verbs are capable of Inflection, or change of form express- 
ing the varied relations of the word to the other parts of the 
sentence. In the case of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns 
such inflection is called Declension ; in the case of Verbs, it 
is called Conjugation. 

DECLENSION 

55. Declension comprises the variations in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Case. 

GEHSBR 

56. The Genders arethree,Masculine, Feminine, and Neuter. 

a. Natnial Gender is simply the distinction of sex, the names of males 
being Masculine, those of females being Feminine, and those of things 
without sex being Neuter. 

b. Giammstical Gendei is a distinction of form as manifested either 
by the Noun itself, by an Adjective agreeing with it, or by a Pronoun 
agreeing with or referring to it 

The Relation of Gender to Signification 

57. Grammatical gender, which is commonly meant by the 
term Gender as applied in grammar, has a marked connec- 
tion with natural gender, but is by no means identical with 
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it.^ In Latin the grammatical gender of names of persons 
and of most animals follows the natural gender, but the names 
of inanimate objects are as often Masculine or Feminine as 
Neuter. For these the gender is determined simply by the 
form, — of the Noun itself, or if, as is often the case, the 
form of the Noun is not sufficiently characteristic of gender, 
by the form of an Adjective agreeing with it, or a Pronoun 
agreeing with or referring to it. What the forms character- 
istic of gender are will be shown under the separate Declen- 
sions, and, moreover, the gender of all Nouns will be marked. 

58. Certain general statements may, however, be made 
which will help in remembering the gender of many words. 

r. All Names of Months and Winds, and most names of 
Rivers, are Masculine. Examples : 

Apnlis, April; Eunis, the southeast -wind; Tibeiu, the Tiber. 

2. Most names of Trees, Plants, Cities, Countries^ and 
Islands are Feminine. Examples : 

f\caA,fig tree; crocoa, crocus; Coiintbus, Corint%; Aeg^ptna, Egypt; 
CrpruB, Cyprus. 

3. Indeclinable Nouns, Substantive Clauses, Infinitives used 
substantively, and quoted expressions, are Neuter. 

nihil, nothing; totiun hoc philOBOphiii, all this philosophizing ; iatoc 
Uceo, thai ''I'll be still" a/ yours. 

a. With reference to statements i and i, observe the gender of the corresponding 
general words : minsis, momW, M. (the names of the months are really Adjectives), Ten tua, 
■wind, H., flDTJna, amuls, river, M,, — but arbor, trie, r., plaota, plant, p,, Dibl, 4Uy, F., 
terra, country, f,, insula, island, f, 

h. Many words belongiae to the classes mentioned under 2 are not Feminine. Forms 
with distinctly Neuter endings, as Latium, Leuctia (Plur.), ReJte, are Neuter; also 
many names of plants in -er, Gen. -Cris, as piper, fipfer. Names of cities and countries 
in -I (Phir.), as Pelphl, are Masculine. But Feroinines greatly predominate, sines they 
Include not only the forms with distinctly Feminine endings, liut also mast ai the numer- 
ous forms in -us, Gen. -I. 

' In English, where almost (he only surviving sign of grammatical gender is that of 
tlie Pronouns he, she, it, this agrees with natural gender ; for the feeiing of sex-distinc- 
Uon (or, in the case of it, lack of or indifference to sex-distinction) is always associated 
with tliese words, — even when used metaphorically ot inanimate objects (as J^« of a ship). 

The view that all grammatical gender, for example as seen In Latu, is nothing Int ~ 
metaphorical sei-distinction, is losing ground, 
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59. I. CertaJD words are of common gen4er, that is, they are 
Masculine or Feminine according to the sex referred to, as civis, citisen 
(male or female), bOs, ox or coin. 

2. Cert^n names of animals have a fixed gender without regard to 
the sex referred to, as vulpes, /ox, always Feminine, inaer, goose and 
gander, always Masculine. 

NUMBER 

60. There are, as in English, two Numbers, the Singular 
and the Plural. 

THE CA.8ES 

61. There are six Cases : 

HominatiTe : the case of the subject ; 



Genitive: 


" o/case; 


Dative : 


" toot/or case; 


Accusative: 


" case of the direct object, 


VocatlTe: 


" case of address ; 


Ablative : 


" /roM, ■with, or in ease. 



a. All but the Nominative and Vocative are called Oblique Cases. 

i. There were originally two other cases, the Locative and the Instm- 
mental (or Sociative). They are, for the most part, merged with the 
Ablative. But the Locative is still preserved in many names of places 
and adverbial expressions. 

62. I. The Cases are distinguished by different endings, 
known as Case-Endings. These are not the same for all De- 
clensions, and in Pronoims some few endings are used which 
are unknown in the declension of Nouns and Adjectives. 

Note. In reality the difference between corresponding case-fonns of the vaiious 
Declensions is largely one of Sinn, that is, the base to which the endings are added. 
This is evident, for example, in the Nominatives -us, -Is, -Js, in which the ending proper 
is the same, namely, ■■ , Vet sonnetlnies the endings too, is different, for exampte in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural, where the -Is of the JFirst and Second Declensions has no 
connection with the -ibns of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth. Very often, in the case (^ 
stems ending in a vowel, the line between the stem and tiie ending proper is not apparent 
on the surface, owing to contraction and to other phonetic changes aSecIuig eluer the 
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purposes, we ajyly the term Case-Endings to 
]i vowel-stems, include both the final vowel of 
ase of consonant-stems, the variable termina- 



2. The Nominative and Accusative are alike in all Neuters, both in 
the Singular and in the Plural.i 

3. The Nominative and Vocative are always alike in the Plural, and 
also, except in Masculines and Feminines of the Second Declension, in 
the Singular.' 

4. The Dative and Ablative are always alike in the Plural,' 



NOUNS 

63. In the declension of Nouns there are five distinct 

types, distinguished by different Stems. These are known 

as the Five Declensions. The form of the Genitive Singular 

is chosen as a convenient characteristic of each. Thus : 

Stem ends in : Gen. Sing, ends in : 

Declension I a ae 



64. The scheme of the normal endings is as follows ; 
Declension II 



Decle>ision I 

SINGULAR PLURAI 



£>ai. ae 



M] 



First Declension 
Declension III 



Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Stems i-Stems 

i, w'es, er; n. e, 






Dat. 



N. la 





Declension IV 


Declension V 




SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLOKAL 


Nam. 


UB ; N. & 


Ds ; N. ua 


68 


68 


Gen. 


Ob 


nam 


«, el 


6rnm 


Dat. 


ol, fl; N. a. 


IbuB, nbns 


«, el 


6buB 


Ace. 


nm ; N. 


Oa ; N. na 


em 


ea 


Voc. 


us; N.ll 


Ob ; N. ua 


ea 


ea 


Ail. 


a 


ibUB, UbUB 


e 


SbuB 



FIRST DECLENSION 

i-Stemi 



65. The Nominative Singular ends in short a, which stands 
for original -i. Example of Declension : 



I A dash indicates that the ending o 
stem-vowetare lacking. Butthe Nom.-V 
likewise lacking both ending and stem-vc 



n the case of a vowel-stem, Ijoth ending and 
. Sing, in -er from o-Stems or l-Stems, though 
si (70, 87), is, for greater convenience, given 



•vhich aie less i 



n general in examples of inflection, forms inclosed In { ) are variantu 
mmon in the best period. -, , 
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BeUa, 


seat, F. 






(stem 


BeUS-) 




Norn. 


sella, a {Ike) seat 




sellae, (the) seats 


Gen. 


sellae, of a (the) seat 




sellamm, o/(/A?) j-^ 


Dat. 


sellae, to ot for a (the) 


eat 


selKB, to ox for (the) 


Ace. 


seUam, a (the) seat 




selias, (/A*) seats 


Voc. 


seUa, (0) seat 




sellae, (0) j-^ai^ 


Abl. 


sella, /tow, ivitk, or in < 




se 1118, /row, with, or 




(the) seat 




(ri*) wa(^ 



Remarks on tbe Case-Forms 

66. I. An old form of the Genitive Singular in -as is preserved in 
familiia, used in such phrases as pater familiis, head of the household, etc. 

2. A Genitive form in -Si is found in poetry, as aulai, of the court. 

3- A Genitive Plural in -mn beside that in -arum is found in com- 
pounds of -cola, dtvelling in, and -gena, descendant of; also in amphora, 
a liquid measure, drachma, a Greek coin, and in many proper names of 
Greek origin, as Aeneadae, Lapithatt, etc. So agricolum, TToiugenum, 
amphonui), Aeneadum, etc. 

Note. This is not a contraction of -amm. The compounds of -coU and 
-gena, being Masculines, fell under the influence of the Second Declension, in 
which -um is an old ending. All the other words mentioned are of Greek origin, 
and in these the -um corresponds to the Greek ending. 

4. For the Dative and Ablative Plural of Hlia, daughter, and dea, 
goddess, the forms Bliabns and deabus are frequwitly used to avoid con- 
fusion with the corresponding cases of fOiua, son, and deus, god. So in 
the phrases fUus et flliabiis, dila deibusque. In other words -abna is rare. 

5. There is a Locative Singular form which is identical with the Geni- 
tive, as'B&naB,at Rome. In the Plural the form is the same as the Dative 
and Ablative, as Athenla, at Athens. 

6. The Ablative Singular once ended in -Ad, which is preserved in early inscriptions, 
e.g. sentenuid, 

7. The Dative and Ablative Plural once ended ii 
preserved in the spelling of the Ciceronian period, e.j 

Gender 

67. Words of the First Declension are Feminine, except a 
few referring to male persons, as nauta, sailor, agrlcola, farmer; 
also Hadrla, the Adriatic. 
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Greek Nonna 

68. Greek nouns of the First Declension often retain their 

proper Greek forms in some cases of the singular. The 

resulting mixture of Greek and Latin declension may be seen 

in the following examples : 

Nom. Aene&fl AnchlsSB AndromachS, -a 

Gen. Aeneae ADchlsae AndromachBs, -ae 

Dot. Aeneae Anchisae Andromachaa 

Ace. Aeneftn, -am AnchlsSn, -am AndromachSn, -am 

Voc. Aenefl AnchisB, -ft, ^ AndromacbS, -a 

Abl. Aeneft Anchisfi, -ft AndromachS, -1 



d acconUng to the Fifth Declension. 

SECOND DECLENSION 

o-Stems 

69. The Nominative Singular ends in -ua, or, in the case 

of Neuters, in -um. These endings were originally -os, -om 

(44, l). Examples of Declension : 





hoctoa, 


garden, m. 


ddnum 


, gift, N. 




(stem 


L borto-) 


(stem 


dOno-) 




SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Nom. 


hortus 


hortl 


donnm 


dona 


Gen. 


horfl 


hortfinun 


d6ni 


donfimm 


Dai. 


hortS 


hortiB 


donS 


donto 


Acc. 


hortum 


hortBa 


donmn 


dona 


Voc. 


horte 


horll 


donnm 


dona 


AM. 


hortB 


hortli 


donO 


donla 



70. Most stems in -ro-, in the Nominative Singular, drop 
o and 8 of the original ending and insert an e before the r, 
if the latter is not already preceded by a vowel. See 48, 2. 
Examples : 
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pa«r, boy, m. 


ASPT, field. 


M. 


vii, man, m. 




(stem pnero-) 


(stem agro 


) 


(stem viro-) 


Nom 


puer 


ager 




vir 


Gen. 


puerl 


agri 




virl 


Dat. 


puerS 


agriS 




virS 


Ace. 


puerum 


agmm 




vimm 


Voc. 


puer 


ager 




vir 


Abl. 


puerO 


agrt 




virO 


Nom. 


puerl 


agri 




virl 


Gen. 


puerOnim 


agrdnun 


virOnim 


Dat. 


puerb 


agrt» 




virta 


Ace. 


puer&H 


agrSn 




virfla 


Voc. 


puert 


agrt 




virl 


Abl. 


puerfa 


agria 




virts 


a. A few 


stems in -ro- 


are declined like 


hortns. 


So eras, mas 


inimenis, number, wnems, 


shoulder, uterus, 


■womb. 




star, Unnis, 


bull. 








b. The words like puer, i 


n which the stem 


s-ero-, 


are : gener, son 



law, aocer, father-in-laia, adulter, adulterer. Liber, god of ■wine, llb«i5, 
children, vesper, evening, signi-fer, standard-bearer, ormi-ger, armor- 
bearer, and other compounds of -far and -ger. 

Remarks on the Case-Forms 

71. r. Stems in -TO-, -quo-, -uo- retained in the Nom. and Ace. 
Sing, until the end of the Ciceronian period ; e.g. Nom. servos, equos, 
moituos (Adjective), Ace. Berrom, eqaotn, mortaom, Nom.-Acc. Neut. 
aeram. The forms of the Augustan period are servus, semmi, e 
— but ecus, ecum, the forms equus, equom being still later. See 14, 

2. Proper Names in -ius form their Genitive Singular in -i (not -ii) 
and also their Vocative Singular In -i (not -ie). The accent is on the 
penult, even when it is short. So Tergilius, Serrina, Tnllina, (Hlos have 
Gen. and Voc. Sing. VeiEiU, Serri, Tulli, Gii. 

Note. In snch Proper Names, in contiast to the other nouns in -iua, -lam 

(see ^}, the i of the Genitive is not generally replaced by -il, though the latter is 

occasionally found. 

3- Other Douns in -ius and -inm also form the Genitive Singular in 

-i, which, however, begins to be replaced by -ii in the Augustan period. 

Such forms as imperinm, ingeninm, uegOtium have Gen. Impfti, Ingeoi, 
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negSti in Virgil and Horace, as well as in the earlier poets, but nearly 
always Imperii, ingenii, QegBtii in Propertius, Ovid, and later poets. 
Filius, son, has Gen. Sing, fili and also Voc. Sing. fiU. 
4. A Genitive Plural in -om is found ; 
a) Usually in words denoting coins or measures, such as muninna, 
coin, sestertina, sesterce, modina, measure, ifigeruin, acre; e.g. 
nununiiiii, of coins, etc. 
d) Frequently in dens, god, socina, ally, liberl, children., and faber 

in the phrase piaefectos fabrum, chief engineer, 
c) Occasionally, in poetry, in vir, man, and some Other words. 
S- Dens, god, has Voc. Sing, dena, Nom. Plur. di. Gen. Plur. deiun 
beside deSrum, Dat.-Abl. Plur. dis. 

\u\y frvnaunied as one syllable. The fotms del. dels represent a dissyllaUc 
pronunciation, which, however, is rare before OviA 

6. The Locative Singular form is identical with the Genitive ; e.g. 
huml, on the ground, dotni, at home, Corinthi, at Corinth. In the Plural 
the form is the same as the Dative and Ablative ; e.g. Delpliis, at Delphi. 

7. The Ablative Singular once ended in -iM, which is preserved in eatly inscriptions; 



BcrreU), then -i, -Is. 

Gender 
72. Nouns of the Second Declension ending in -ub, -er, -ir 
are mostly Masculine ; those in -urn are Neuter. 

a. Feminine are : 

1) Most names of Cities, Countries, and Islands, as Corintbus, 

Aegyptna, Rhodns, etc. 

2) Most names of Trees and Plants, as faEus, beech, ficna, Jig tree. 

3) Some Greek Feminines, as dialectna, dialect, diphthongua, dipk- 

4) Also the following : alvas, belly, carbasua, flax, coins, distaff, 

humna, ground, vannQa, winno-wing-fan. 

b. Neuters are : TirOB, poison, peUgus, sea, vnlgas, crowd, rabble 
(sometimes m.), in which the Accusative has the same form as the 
Nominative. These words have no Plural, except that for peUgns, 
which is a Greek word, a Nom.-Acc. Plur. pelag£ is sometimes found. 

lelonging 
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Greek Nonna 

73. Greek Nouns of the Second Declension usually follow the Latin 

declension. But the Nominative and Accusative Singular often end in. 

-<W, -on, especially in proper names in poetry. Thus TelwdiM, Ace, 

Teiudon (also -us, -um), Nom.-Acc. Ilion (also niiim). 



THIRD DECLENSION 

74. The Third Declension comprises : 

A. Consonant-Stems, with various subdivisions, according 
to the nature of the final consonant. 

B. I-Stems. 

C. Mixed Stems, of which the Singular is declined like that 
of Consonant-Stems of the Mute Class, and the Plural like 
that of i-Stems.' 

D. Some Irregular Noims, including Stems in -fl and -<rT, 

75. Consoti ant-Stems and i-Stems originally followed, two totally 
distinct types of declension, which have been partially confused in Latin, 
so that many of the forms are identical in both classes. But the distinc- 
tion is wholly or partially preserved in several of the cases, — most 

1 Theraareothet,les»ci>mmon,forms(rf miituTB between Consonart-Stcms and i-Stems, 
which are more conveniently treated as Individual varieties of one oc the other of these 
types. Words like nma, Gen. Plur. murium, are cited under s-Stems. The few forms 
lilu conlt, Gen, Plur. cumm, which show a combination just the opposite of that seen in 
the Mixed Stems, are mentioned under i-Stems. Nouns in -ia, Gen. Sing, -is, are classed 
under i-Stems, although the -It Itself is probably not formed from an l-Stem (it perhaps 
originated In certain s-Stems, existing Ixside totems formed from the same root, and 
was then extended to other iStems). Certain i-Stems, like Imber, Gen, Imbrls, and the 
Neuters In -al, Gen. -ALis, -ai, Gen, -Aris, which have lost the i by regular phon^lc 
change, have come to resemble some Consonasl-Stems in the Nominative Singular ; but 
they are classed where they belong, under i-Stems. 

Many of the wordsclassed under Mixed Stems are also, in origin, l-Stems which have 
lost the 1 in the Nom. Sing.; e.g. para from'parti-i (cf. the Adverb partim). g!ii» from 
•genU-B, and many others which contain the once common suiEi -ti-. But it is not 
practicable to separate these from others which are properly Mute-Stems that have tieen 
drawn into this type, and from still others in which the variation between Mule-Slem 
and i-Stem is inherited from the parent speech. 

Under Mixed Stems, then, are Included not all forms of mixture between Consonant- 
Stems and l-.Stems, but only that paiticulai and widespread type in which the Singular i» 
like that of Mute-Stems. 

n,,jN..,j-, Google 
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clearly in the Genitive Plural. See the scheme of endings given in 04, 
and contrast the declension of rtx (76) with that of tnrris (87)- 

a. In Masculine and Feminine i-Stems the original endings of the 
Ace and Abl. Sing., namely -im and -I, were at an early period sup- 
planted in most words (for exceptions, see below, under i-Stems) by -cm 
and -«, the endings of Consonant-Stems ; but in the Ace. Plur. the 
original -is was not superseded until after the Augustan period, though 
-fa was also used as early as Cicero's time. Neuter 1-Stems nearly 
always retain -i in the Abl. Sing. ; the Nom.-Acc. Sing, ended originally 
in -1, but this is regularly changed to -e (44, 3), or dropped (43, 1). 

Note. Most oI those forms which in Latin are identical in both types belonged 
originally to only one type. So the ending of the Gen. Sing, -ia (Irom -ei) be- 
longed properly only to Consonant-Stems, but in prehistoric times replaced the 
eniSng of tlie i-Stems, which otherwise would have been -is in Latin ; and the -is 
of the Norn. Plur. Masc. and Fem. belonged only to i-Stems, the ending of Con- 
sonant-Stems being properly -es, which would have became -is. So, too. the - ibns 
of the Dat. and Abl. Plur., found in all Stems, belongs properly only to the i-Stems. 
The -i of the Dat Sing, may belong to either l-Stems or Consonant-Stems, or both. 





A. 


cohsohaht-stehs 

Mute- Stems 




76. Examples : 








rSx, king, M. 


piIncepB, ekief, m. 


jO^foot, M. 


Nem. 


rex 


princeps 


pes 


Gen. 


regia 


principU 


pedia 


Dat. 


regl 


principr 


pedl 


Ace. 


regem 


prjDcipem 


pedom 


Voc. 


rex 


princeps 


pes 


Abl. 


rege 


principe 


pede 


Nam. 


regta 


principSa 


pedSa 


Gen. 






pediim 


Dat. 


regibna 


pnrcipfbuB 


pedibus 


Ace. 


reg&i 


prindpfls 


pedes 


Voc. 


regSB 


princip«B 


pedSB 


AM. 


regibna 


principlbna 


pedtbna 



hiflectioH [Tg 

ndlea, soldier, M. caput, kead, a. 



Nom. miles militfis caput capita 

GiH. militis milituni capitis cap) turn 

Dat. mil in militibus capiti capitlbns 

Ace. militem militfis caput capita 

Voc. miles militflB caput capita 

Abl. mllito mllitibnB capite capitlbuB 

Changes in the Stemi 

77. I . In the Nom.-Voc. Sing. Masc. and Fern., the ending 8 combines 
with a final guttural of a Stem to form z, with a dental to form s, and 
with a labia! to torm pa or bs {pronounced ps) ; e.g. vOz, voict (■ t6c-8), 
res, iti«f (• rig-s) ; miles, soldier ('milBt-s), ■^s,foot ("p§d-8) ; piincepB, 
chief (princep-s), trabs, beam (trftb-a). The final consonant has been 
lost in the Neuters cor, heart (Gen. coidis), and lac, milt (Gen. Uctis). 

2. The vowel of the stem generally remains unchanged in all the cases ; 
e.g. dux, leader. Gen. dacia ; llix, light, Gen. lucia ; custQa, guard. Gen. 
custMis ; virtfis, manliness, Gen. virtutia ; Upis, stone. Gen. lapidis, etc. 
But: 

3. An interchange of *S in the Nom.-Voc. Sing, with e in the other 
cases is seen in pia and its compounds, also in abiea,^r, ariia, ram, pariSa, 
tvall; e.g. Gen. pedis, abietis, etc. 

4. In words of more than one syllable in which the vowel of the 
Nom.-Voc. Sing, is short e, this is regularly weakened to i in the other 
cases (49, z). So auapez, soothsayer. Gen. auspicis ; piinceps, chief. 
Gen, principis ; mUes, soldier. Gen. roQitis ; obses, hostage. Gen. obsidia, 
etc. Such forms are very numerous, but there are some exceptions, as 
aeges, crop. Gen. segetis (so teges, praepes, inteipies, indiges). 

J. In anceps. fowler. Gen. aucupia, the weakening results in n (42, 
6). In early Latin also manceps, contractor. Gen. mancnpia. An inter- 
change of u and 1 is seen in caput, head. Gen. capitis. 

6. %M^mii, furniture, has Gen. supellSctlUa, etc. 

78. Gender. Neuter are only : cor, heart, lac, milk, caput, head. 
Masculine are : nouns in -es. Gen. -itis ; -eps. Gen. -Ipis ; roost in -ex, 
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Feminine 


are : nouns in 


-tfia, Gen. -tutia 


-tis. Gen 


-tttia ; most of 




(except those in 


-ez,-ia 


3 ; 


ee above) ; but 


gnat, rix, m 


dux, coniuz or 


coniuni, M. or F. 








Note, Othtr classes vary to 


o much between Masculine and Fen 


(unine to be brought 


under any gen 


ral slatenieiit. 


Liquid Stems 








79. Examples : 












Masculine! {and Feminines) 






Tlotor, victor, m. 


^»te\, father. 


M. 


cSnaul, consul, m. 






SINGULAR 








Nont. 


victor 


pater 






consul 


Gen. 


victorU 


patrls 






consuUa 


Dal. 


victorl 


patri 






consuU 


Ace. 


victorem 


patrem 






consulem 


Voc. 


victor 


pater 






consul 


Abl. 


victor* 


patre 






consule 


Norn. 


viclorea 


patrfia 






consulSa 


Gen. 


victorum 


patrum 






consulnm 


Dat. 


victortbna 


patribua 






consulibua 


Ace. 


victorSs 


patrea 






consulSa 


Voc. 


victorCa 


patrBa 






coRsulSa 


Abl. 


victoribna 


patribua 






consulibua 



Noin. ebur 
Gen. eboria 
Dat. ebon 



ebiu, ivory 

ebora 

eborum 

elKiribtu 

eborlbna 



tabor, 


■willing 


tuber 


tubera 


tuberia 


tubemm 


tubeil 


tuberlbna 


tuber 


tubera 


tuber 


tubera 


tubere 


.tQbeilbiw 



Inflection ' ■ ^ [go 



Remarks 

80. I. The type represented by yictor is the most c 
prising the nouns of agency in -tor, and many abstracts in -or, as amor, 
lovi. The stem is -tBr or -Or throughout, except in the Nom.-Voc. Sing., 
where the vowel has been shortened before the final i (16, 3). 

2. Like pater are inflected mlto:, mother, fetter, brother, acdptter, 
haivk, and a few proper names. 

3. Other Masculines are declined like censnl in that the stem remains 
unchanged throughout So, for example, vigil, watchman. Gen. Tigilis ; 
s01,j«». Gen. soils ; inser.^doj';, Gen.iDseria; angtir, au^r, Gen.augnris; 
Caesar, Caesar, Gen. Caesarls. 

4. Honor, honor. Gen. hoiiOrli, and arbor, tree. Gen. arboria, were origi- 
nally s-Stems, and the old Nominatives hoofts and arb&s (like flOs, 8S) 
are frequently found. 

Note. Many others of the words classed here as i-Stems were origiiially i-Stems, 
some of them showing liaces ol a in early Latin. This b true of the whole class of 
abstracts in -ot, -tils mentianed under 1, and of several Neuters, as r$1iur (old Latin 
tCItos; cf. rSbostna), fnlgnr, aeqnor, etc. So also mnller, vriiman, p., aiid Tjiiiitr, 
ploughshare, M., be^de which I3 found V5mls (like Cinls, B5). See 86, note. 

5- Other Neuters declined like ebur are itibor, oah, femur, thigh, lecor, 
liver. But femnr has also femlnls, femim, etc, formed from an n-Stem ; 
and iecnr (iocnr in the Augustan period) has Gen. iocineris beside iecoris. 

6. Other Neuters declined like tilber are iiber, teat, cadaver, deadbody, 
taaet,pea, ^ifvi, pepficr, and several names of plantssind trees. Iter, way, 
has Gen. itineria, etc. (cf. Iocineris, 5). 

7. There are also Neuters in -ar, Gen. -aris ; -or, Gen. -oris ; and -ur, 
Gen. -nrifl ; e.g. nectar, nectar, aequot, sea, fulgur, lightning, TIbnr, Tivoli, 
etc. ; also vir, spring. Gen. veria ; far, spelt. Gen. fanis (stem farr- from 
• fars-) ; sal, salt. Gen. sails ; mel, honty. Gen, mellis (stem mell- from 
•meld-); iA,gall, Gen. fellia (stem fell- from ■feld-). 

81. Gender. Liquid Stems are nearly all Masculine or Neuter. 
Masculine are : nouns in -tor. Gen. -tOris ; -or, On. -Sria, except, of 

course, eoror, sister, p., and uxor, wife, p. ; -er. Gen. -ria, except miter, 
mother, F. ; A., except the Neuters sSI, mel, feL 

Neuter are : nouns in -or. Gen. -oris ; -or, Gen. -oria, except arbor, 
tree, P. 

Masculines and Neuters are included in nouns in -er. Gen. -«ris (but 
mulier, woman, f.) ; -ar. Gen. -arte ; -or. Gen. -nrla. 

.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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Nasal Stems 




82. Examples: 






■ermfi, speech, h 


TirgS, virgin, f. 


■'=""■ '"'"• 


Nom. 


sermo 


Virgo 


□omen 


Gen. 


sermonia 


Virginia 


nominia 


Daf. 


sennoai 


virgin! 


nomini 


Ace. 


sermonem 


virginem 


nomea 


Voc. 


sermo 


Virgo 


nomen 


Ail. 


sermone 


virgin* 


nomine 


Norn. 


sermones 


virginea 


Domina 


Gen. 


senndntun 


vilginom 




Dat. 


sermo nibua 


virginlbna 




Ace. 


seraioneo 


virglnBa 


nomina 


Voc. 


serm5DeB 


virginCa 


nOmina 


Abl. 




virginlbTia 





Remarks 

83. I. Like MnnO is declined the large class of nouDs in -IS, as 
regU}, direction, Gen. regiDnis ; actio, action, Gen. actiCnis, etc. 

2. Like TirgO afe declined all nouns in -gO or -da (except praedO, 
robber, harpagO, grappling-hook, ligo, mattock, which are declined like 
senao) ; also tiomo, man, nemS, no one, tnrbS, ■whirl-wind, ApollO, Apollo. 

3. There are some Masculines in -en, Gen. -inis, Ace. -inem, as flamen, 
priest, pecten, comb, Dscen, divining bird (sometimes f.), and names of 
players on musical instruments, as Mbwxa, ^ute player, etc. 

4. There is one stem in -m, namely hiem(p)8, winter, v.. Gen. taiemla. 

5. In car5, Jlesh, p., the stem appears as cam- (not carSo- or carin-) 
in all cases but the Nom.-Voc. Singular; e.g. Gen. Sing, camis, Norn. 
Plur. cames. Cf. pater, Gen. patria, etc, Another peculiar form is 
aangnia, blood, m., Gen. sangainia, etc. 

Note. Beside aanenla, which is properly an i-Stem form, there is also a Nom. 
Mncnh (from * aanEuiii-s), which is frequently used by tlie poets. The Neuter 
uaguen is an early Latin f omi. 

84. 'GendM. Masculine are all nouns in -0, Gen. -Onia (not -9>, Gen. 
JOnia). ,-' \ 

n,gN..(JNCjOOgle 
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Feminioe are aU nouns ii 
nemO, tnirbS, ApollS, which : 
collectives), though there 3. 
as pngl5, dagger. 



Infiection [84 

. -9, Gen. -inia, except caidO, marKO, OrdS, homi, 

re Masculine ; also most in -iO (abstracts and 
e many Masculines, denoting material objects, 



Neuter 


ate aU nou 


ns 










8-STEH5 






S5. Examples : 














Masculines {and Feminines) 






OiDlB 


ashes, H. 


fl&i,> 


wer, M. 




SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


Norn 


cinis 




cineria 


flos 


floria 


Gm. 


cinerlB 




cinemm 


llorlB 


florttm 


Dai. 


cinerl 




cinerlboB 


florf 


llorlbM 


Ace. 


cinerem 




ciner§B 


florem 


fldr6B 


Voc. 


cinis 




cineres 


flos 


flores 


Abl. 


cinere 




cinerlbna 

Neuters 


(lore 


florlbna 




genna 


race 


Coipns, body 


Norn 


genus 




genera 


corpus 


corpora 


Gen. 


generla 




genenim 


corporta 


corponm 


Dai. 


generf 




generibns 


corporl 


corporlb 


Ace. 


genus 




genera 


corpus 


corpora 


Voc. 


genus 




genera 


corpus 


corpora 


Abl. 


genere 




genetibus 


corpore 


eorporib 



66. I. Most s-Stems are Neuters, declined like genua or coipna. 

Other Neuters are : iiis, right. Gen. iuris (so rua, country, crus, leg, tua, 
incense, pus, pus) \ aes, bronze. Gen. aeria ; Sa, mouth. Gen. 3tia ; os, 
bone. Gen. oasis (Nom. Plur. ossa, Gen. Plur. oasium) ; vSa, vessel, Gen. 

2. Masculines like cinis are pulvis, dust, and cncumia, cucumber (but 
Ace. and Abl, Sing, cocumlm, cucumi, after i-Stem) ; like flSa are iQs, 
dew, miSa, custom, lepOs, charm. Other Masculines are : mas, male, 

r,,-,r.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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Gen. maris, mos, mouse. Gen. mBris, aa, copper. Gen, assis, all with 
Gen, Plur. in -iuin ; lepus, hare. Gen. leporia, 

3. Feminines are very rare. Examples are Venus, Venus, Gen. 
Teoeris ; tellua, earthy Gen. tellBria ; Ceres, Ceres, Gen. Cereris. 

Note. In all cases but the Nom.-Voc. Sing, (and Ace. Sing. Neut.) the a. as standing 
between vonels, legularly becomes t (47). In many original S-Stenis even this linal 1 
b«ame r, under llie influence of the other cases, 50 
licat with r-Slems, and have been classed as sue 
80,4). 01 the once numerous forms in -Ss, Gen. -6 



,1 such Sterna became wholly iden- 
[e-g. honor, sometimes honia ; see 
only the monosyllables (and lepis) 



87. The Nomindtive Singular of Masculines and Femi- 
nines ends regularly in -ia ; but there are also many nouns 
ending in -fe ; and a few in -er, from stems in -ri-, e,g. imber 
from imbris, like ager from •agroa (see 43, 2), The Nomina- 
tive and Accusative Singular of Neuters ended originally in 
-i, but this has either been changed to -e (44, 3), or, in the case 
of most stems in -iU- or -iri-, dropped {48, 1 ), Examples : 

Masculines and Feminines 





turiis, 


nnia, 


caeaea, 


imber. 




tower, F. 


end, M., F. 


slaughter, v. 


shower, m 


Norn. 


turrta 


finis 


caedea 


imber 


Gen. 


turila 


ftnlB 


caedia 


imbris 


Dai. 


turii 


fini 


caedl 


imbrt 


Ace. 


turrim (-ein 


) flnem 


caedem 


imbrem 


Voc. 


tunia 


finia 


caedfla 


imber 


Abl. 


turri or -e 


fine 


eaede 


imbre or 



Nom. turrfia ficCa caedia 

Gen. turrinin finlum caedium 

Dal. tunibuB finibtia caedibns 

Ace. turrla (-Ss) fin!s (-is) caedls (-is) 

Voc. turrSs flnSa caedSs 

Abl. turrlbns finibua caedibaa 



imbrBs 

imbria (-is) 
imbria 



Inflection [87 



BedUe, seat 


animal, animal 


exemplar, >««.r 


Nom. 


sedilB 


"n^mar 


exemplar 


Gen. 


sedills 


animaliB 


exemplails 


Dai. 


sedill 


anim^li 


exemplarl 


Ace. 


sedile 


aaimal 




Voc. 


sedll« 


animal 


exemplar 


Abl. 


sediB 


animall 


exempl&rl 


Nom. 


sedflia * 


animalU 


exemplaria 


Gen. 


sedrlinm 


animalinm 


exemplarium 


Dat. 


sedilibua 




exemplartbos 


Ace. 


sedilia 


animalla 


exemplaria 


Voc. 


sedllia 




exemplaria 


Abl. 


sediUbna 


aDimaUbtu 


exemplaribuB 



Remarks 

88. I . The Accusative Singular always or usually has -im in : 

\&&K, flBUgh.ieani poppis, item sitis, thirst 

Mxi», fever nsHa, rope turns, tower 

pdTla, basin BecfiriB, axe tosBia, cough 

and names of rivers and citits, like Tiberia, the Tiber, napolia, Naples s 

occasionally in several others. 

2. The Ablative Singular has the form -I: 
a) In all Neuters except rSto, net, and some names of places, like Prae- 
neate, Praeneste. Haie, sea, sometimes has Abl. mare in poetry. 
b') Always or usually in secuiis, sitis, tussls, bipennis, battle-axe, 
CUialiB, conduit, and names of rivers, cities, and months. 

c) Often in the following, which also have e : 

smnlB, rHier it\tna,/ever pelvia, basin 

avia, bird fastis, club psppiB, stern 

civis, cihien ignla.^rf atmentlB, lowing 

c\aBtia,JUel imbei, shirwer stcigllis, scraper 

cUvls, kiy nivis, ship toiils, tower 

d) Occasionally in flDis,£«i}f (in adverbial phrases; see407,4), collia, 

hill, orbis, circle, nng^iis, nail, and a few others. 
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3. The Ace. Plur. Masc. and Fern, has earlier -la, later -*b. See 76, a. 
The 'is also occurs sometimes in the Nominative, as aedia. 

4. The Genitive Plural ends in -inm, but -tun is the regular form for 
canlfl, dog, Invenia, youth, toIuciIb, bird, and for senez, old man (Nom. 
Sing, formed from a stem senec-; Gen. Sing, senls); 'Om is also found 
beside ^um in aedis, seat, mEoaia, month, and, rarely, in TltEs, bard. 

5. The Ablative Singular of famSa, hunger, is fami, following the 
Fifth Declension ; tabS also occurs once, from tabSs, ■wasting. 

89. Gender. Masculine are nouns In -«r, except linter, skiff, r. 

Feminine are nouns in -Ss (but venes, boar, m., tMEs, bard, m., f.) ; 
also the majority of those in 4a (but those in ^lia, and nearly thirty 
others, are Masculine). 

Neuter are nouns in -e, -al, -at. 



g ^ MIXED STE MS 
90. The Singular agrees with that of Mute-Stems, the 
Plural with that of i-Stems. Examples : 

nox, night, F. tubs, city, f. gSns, race, p. 



Nom. 


noac 


urba 


gen. 


Gen. 


noctlfl 


urbis 


genlia 


Dal. 


nocti 


urbl 


genti 


Ace. 


noct«m 


urbem 


gentem 


Voc. 


noz 


urba 


gen. 


Abl. 


noct« 


urba 


gent* 


Nom. 


noctfis 


urbea 


gentSs 


Gen. 


nocdnm 


urbiom 




Dat. 


noctlliuB 


urbibns 


gentlbua 


Ace. 


noctlB (-Sa) 


urbl8(.6>) 


gentb (-e.) 


Voc. 


noctSa 


urbea 


gents. 


Abl. 


noctibua 


urbibns 


gentibna 



Remarka 

91. I. To this type belong : 

a) Nouns in ^la, -ra, -rx, Ix, as mSna (Gen. Plur. montinm), gUiu 
(glandliun), para (paitinm), ant (ardum), falz (faldnm), etc. ; also dte 
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lb, fran* (also -wu), noz, nix (Gen. nivis ; see 49, 2), fanciB. But cliSns, 
clienl, and faAoi, parent, have Gen. Plur. -um and -lum. 

b) Monosyllables in -ps, -ba, as Btiips (Btiipimu), plibs (pIEblum), etc. 
But always opmu, of resources, from "ops, Gen. opis. 

c) Nouns in -as, -is, -tis, as Aipinas (-imn), penates (-ium), optimates 
(-inm and -um), QuiritEs (-ium) Samnltea (-inm), dritls (-ium and -um). 

Note. Hti, mfia, and u, with Gen. Plur. in -ioni, are classed under »Slen» (BS, 2). 

2. GenAer. Nouns of this type are Feminine, except that there are 
several Masculines in -as, Gen. -ntta, as dEoa, fOus, mOna, pOna. 



D. IBBEOOLAR NODIfS 
92. The dedension of the following nouns differs from 

any of the usual types : 

Tb, sOb, bSa, luppiter, 

force, F. swine, m., f. ox, cow, m„ f. fupiter, M. 



Norn, vis sus bos luppiter 

Gen. (vis) suis bo vis lovis 

Dat. (vi) sui bovl lovi 

Ace. vim suem bovem lovem 

Voc. via sus bos luppiter 

Abl. vi sue bove love 

Nam. vires sues boves 

Gen. virium suum bourn 

Dat. viribus suibus (subus, subus) bubus (bobus) 

Ace. viris(-6s) sugs tioves 

Voc, vires sues boves 

Abl. viribus suibus (subus, subus) bubus (bdbus) 

a. Like sBs is declined grfis, crane, m., f. (Dat.-Abl. Plur. giuibua). 

b. Other peculiar forms have been mentioned as varieties of the 
regular types, e.g. cai5, Gen. camis (B3, 5); iter, Gen. itioeris (80, 6); 
seaes. Gen. senis (SB, 4), etc. 

Note. TIs is an old s-Stem (with vis, Nom. Plui, virii, campate mo*, marli), but 
the Dat.. Ace, and Abl. Sing, are fanned from a slem yi-. Sua and ElAs are relics of a 
a-Declension. Bfis Is from a stem bor- (bSg from ■l)S(u)-i). luppiter, earlier ISpitar, 
comes from a Vocative form ■Ion (once *dleii) + piter(froin viMs, faikir,\r/ the regular 
weakening, 42, i). 



jnGoo^Ic 



Third Declension 



The Locative Singular of the Third Declension 

93. The Locative Singular is identical with the Ablative 
Singular in -e, as Carthigine, at Cartilage. But there are also 
forms in -i, as Cartbiginl, rflii, in the country {beside rflre). 



Gender in the Third Declension 

94. The following is a summary of sucli of the important types as 
are fairly uniform in gender. For more detailed statements, with excep- 
tions, see under the several classes. 

1. Masculine: nouns in -tor (Gen. -tifris), -or (Gen. -Oris), 
-cr (Gen. -ris), -0 (Gen. -Onis), -es (Gen. -las), -eps (Gen. -Ipls), 
-ex (Gen, -Ids). 

Examples : dator, amor, pater, Bermi}, milea, pnncepa, auspez. 

2. Feminine : nouns in -tis (Gen. -titls), -tfts (Gen. -tatis), 
-Sb (Gen. -is), -gO or -dO (Gen. -Inis), -rs (Gen. -rtis) ; and the 
majority of those in -ifl (Gen. -iOnis) and -is (Gen. -ia). 

Examples : cTvitis, virtiia, caedes, virg6, grandd, para ; regii), turns. 

3. Neuter: nouns in -en, -us, -e, -al (Gen. -alia), -ar (Gen. 
-Sria), -ur (Gen. -oris), -or (Gen. -oris). 

Examples : ndmeD, genus, sedOe, animal, exemplar, ebur, aequor. 



Greek Nouns 

95, Greek Nouns of the Third Declension often retain 
their Greek forms in the Nominative, Accusative, and Voca- 
tive Singular, the Nominative and Accusative Plural, and 
sometimes in the Genitive Singular. The Latin endings are 
nearly always used in the other cases ; also, usually, in the 
Genitive Singular and frequently in the Accusative Singular. 
Examples of Declension : 

n„jN.«j-v Google 
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lamptu, torch, P. BSoratis, Socrates b6r6s, hero, M. 



Norn. 


lampas 


SocratCB 


heros 


Gen. 


lampadcw, -to 


SocratiB, -I 


hereto 


Dat. 


lampadr 


SocratI 


herol 


Ace. 


lampada, -em 


Socratem, -Bn 


heroa, -m 


Voc. 


lampas 


SoeratcB, -fi 


heros 


Abl. 


tampade 


Socrato 


heroe 


Norn. 


lampadBs 


PLURAL 


hero«B 


Gen. 


tampadnm 




heromn 


Dat. 


lampadibua 




beroibna 


Ace. 


lampad&a 






Voc. 


lampad«B 




hgrOfiB 


Abl. 






herdiboB 


a. Prop 


r names in -ens 


usually follow the Lalia Second Decle 


(often with 


synizesis; EBB) 


except in the Vocative 


which ends in 



But note also Ace. OrpbM, Uionta, D3.t. OipheJ, etc. Petacus appeals aL!o as 
Parafa, AccPerBem, etc. AchillEs sometimes has (orms of -«», as Gen. Achlllel. 

b. Names hke DMiS are regularly declined in -6, -onis, etc. But there 
is also a Gen. in -fla, as Mantiis, and Ace. in -9, as DidS. 

c. For names in -is, -idis, observe Ace. Paridem, TTiidarida, Patim, 
Faiin, Voc. Daphnl. CI. Dues, Ace. Dareta and DareD. 

d. For names in -ya, observe Ace. Capyn, Halym, Voc. liphy, Abl, 
Capye. 



FOURTH DECLENSION 
96. The Nominative Singular ends in -ub, or, in the case of 
Neuters, in -a. Examples of Declension : 

frflctus, /ra//, M. tilbiu, tribe, F. coma, horn, n. 

(stem frflcta-) (stem trfbu-) (stem ooroa-) 



Norn. 


fructna 


tribiu 


comd 


e'en. 


fructtlB 


tribflB 


comfis 


Dat. 


fructt^ -0 


tribul, -fl 


comfl 


Ace. 


fructnm 


tribum 


corna 


Voc. 


fructua 


tribuB 


cornil 


Abl. 


fructa 


triba 


coma 

N.,,i-,CH)Ogie 
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Fourth Declension 



Norn. 


fructita 


triba* 


cornaa 


Gen. 


fructuum 


tribnum 


cornnum 


Dat. 


friiclibiu 


tribubuB 


cornlbna 


Ace. 


frucHte 


tribflB 


cornna 


Vcc. 


fructtis 


tribfla 


cornna 


Abl. 


fnicdbuB 


tribnbua 


cornibn* 



Remarks on the Case-FomiB 
97. I. The Dative and Ablative Plural end in -ubua as follows : 

a) Always in K(.<:aB, tribns, qoeTCiM. 

b) Frequently in utua, lams, partus, Terii. 

f) Occasionally in eenu, tonltrQ, and a few others. 

2. The Dative Singular in -ii is regular in Neuters, and, except in early 
Latin, is frequent in Masculines and -Feminiues. 

3. The Genitive Plural sometimes ends in -lun, as paasom, formed 
after nnmmiun, etc., of the Second Declension (71, 4, a). 

4. In early Latin is found a Genitive Singular in •nis, as friictDis, 
qnoestnia ; on inscriptions also -nos, as aenStnos. 

5. Some nouns show an intermixture of forms of the Second Declen- 
sion, as senitns, senaU, Gen. aeniti beside senltfis, and especially domna, 
house, the inflection of which is as follows : 

domus domOs 

domDs (doml) domSnim, domuum 



Loc. Sing, d 



Gender > 

98. Nouns of the Fourth Declension ending in -uo are 
mostly Masculine, those in -6 Neuter, 
a. But the following in -us are Feminine : 



acoa, needli 
anna, old -aiBman 
domaa, htusi 
IdBa (Plar.), Ides 
nnina, daugktcr-in^ata 



porticos, /wt^ 
QDinqaatraB (Plnr.), 

Bocrds, mothtr-in-laio 
ttlbos, tribe -, , 

.,i-,L.t)Ogle 
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FIFTH DECLENSION 
99. The Nominative Singular ends in -Sb, Examples of 
Declension : 

dlSa, day, m. (stem diS-) r5a, thing, p. (stem rf-) 



Norn. 


die* 


die> 


Gen. 


di«I 


dierum 


Dat. 


diei 


diebnti 


Ace. 


diem 


dies 


Voc. 


diea 


difia 


Abl. 


die 


diebiut 



Remarks on the CaBe-Fonns 

100. I. In the Genitive and Dative Singular we iiad -^ after a 
vowel, but -el after a consonant, as din, faciei, but rei, lidel. But this 
distinction does not hold in early Latin, where we find, for example, ifi, 
lei, and oftener monosyllabic rel. 

2. Aformof the Genitive and Dative Singular in -§ is found, as diS,»cie. 

3- The Genitive Singular of plGbes, people, is often pl£bi in the phrases 
tribBnoa pl§bi and plEbi acitum. Similarly (rarely), dii for dlEI. 

4. The only words which have a Complete Plural are dies and r£a, but 
several others are used in the Nominative and Accusative Plural. 

GeQder 

101. Nouns of the Fifth Declension are Feminine, except 
diis, day, and merldies, midday. And dlEs is usually Feminine 
when meaning an appointed time, or time in general. 

DEFECTIVE AND VARIABLE NOUNS 

102. Nouns may lack one Number or one or more Cases ; 
they may follow partly one Declension, partly another ; or 
they may vary in Gender. 

Nouns used only in the Singular 

103. Some words are of such a meaning as to be used 
commonly only in the singular. Such are : 

.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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1. Proper Names. 

2. Abstracts, like cSritis, affection. 

3. Collectives, like vulgua, Ike rabble. 

4. Words denoting Material, as aes, bronse. 



Nouns used only in the Plural 
104. Nouns used only in the Plural include : 

1. Some names of places, as Athinae, Athens. 

2. Most names of festivals, as "B&cdbkniliA, festival of Bacchus. 

3. Many names of objects naturally Plural in signification, as arms 
^rms, spolia,' spoils, vlscerft, entrails. 

4. Many othei's, for some of which English prefers the Singular 
The most important are ; 

aDgastiAe, dtfili, diffiiully {straits) insidiae, ambush 
aiAiia,focd i^alions) tibeii, ihildren 



diTJtiae, ■wealth [riches) 
vfa^a?hanqutt {viaads) 
facCtiaB,' writ (iiiitticisms) 
folia,! jgor 

Ubena, viintir quarters 
Indfltiae. truce 



moenla. 1110111 

nundinae. mariet-day 
napOae, wedding (nuptials) 
leliqniae, remainder {remains) 
tenebcse. darkness 
yefbeffi,' scourging {lashes) 



Dlfieient Meaning in Singular and Plural 
105. Many nouns are used in both the Singular and the 
Plural, but with a difference of meaning. The most impor- 
tant instances are : 



aedes, house 
anzilla, auxiliaries 
carcerEa, barriers 
castra, camp 
cerae, ivax tablets 
comitla, assembly 
c5piiie, troops 
1 Also epolHin,/M*/;c lanqK 



aedis, temple 
auxillum, help 

caatniin,/fr/ 
cSra, ivax 

comitiam, place of assembly 
cOpia, plenty 
1 Occasionally Singular In poeliy. 
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facnltis, possibility facnltates, resource!, goods 

finis, end, border finis, borders, territory 

foitfina, fortune iortnnae, possessions 

impedimentnm, hiadrance impedimenta, baggage 

litteio. Utter (pi the alphabet) litterse, tetter, epistle 

Opera, ■worit <^rH, workmen 

paia, portion putSs, r6le 

i5stnun, beak rMi&, platform for speakers 

Tigilla, ■watch vigiliAe, pickets 

Nouns Defective in Case-Forms 

106. Nouns may lack one or more of the Case-Forms. 

1. Many a-Slems are used only in the Ablative Singular, as Datn, by 
birth, inaaii, by orders similarly pond6, by weight, aponte, of free will 
(Gen. apontia rare). Of forte, by chance, the Norn, fora also occurs. 

2. Several Neuters are used only in the Nom.-Acc. Sing., as fis, 
right, nihil, DO, nothing, instar, likeness, Opoa, need, etc. 

3. NimS, no one, has a Dat. nimlm and an Ace. neminem, but the 
Gen. and Abl. are supplied by niillias and nullQ, from nnllos. 

4. The Nominative Singular is lacking for ta-^^, feast, in^a, fruit, 
opia, help (lacks also Dat.), vlcia, change (lacks also Dat.), preci (Dat.), 
prayer (lacks also Gen.), etc. 

5. The Genitive Plural is lacking in many nouns, as pax, Inx, etc. 
Note. An enumeration of all the examples of Defective Nauna b unnecessary. 

It is samellmes a mere accident that a certain case^urm is not found. 

Mouns TailAble in Declension 

107. Some nouns show forms belonging *o two different 
Declensions or to two classes of the same Declension. Sucli 
are known as Heteroclites ("differently declined"). 

I. Some examples have been given already, as domns (S7, 5), which 
varies between the Second and Fourth Declensions ; vinis, etc., of the 
Second, but having the Nom.-Acc. Sing, of the Third (7a, b, note) ; 
fames, of the Third, but having the Abl. Sing, fame of the Fifth (SB, 5) ; 
femur, an r-Stem in the Nom. and Ace. Sing., but forming its other cases 
from an n-Stem (SO, 5). 
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2. Other illustrations are : vis, -vessel, with Singular of the Third 
Declension (Gen. Taaia, etc.), and Plural of the Second (via&, viaSnim, 
etc.) ; ingenun, acre, with Singular of the Second Declension (Gen. 
iugen, etc.), and Plural of the Third (Ingeia, iugerum, iQseiibns) ; lequlEs, 
rest, of the Third (Gen, tequietis, etc.), but having also an Ace. Sing. 
requiem of the Fifth ; mlteria, material, of the First, but having also a 
Nom. Sing. tniterlEs and an Ace. Sing, miteriem of the Fifth, and 
similarly many others. 

Nouns Variable in Gender 

108. Nouns may have forms of different Genders. Such 
are known as Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Some nouns of the Second Declension have both Masculine and 
Neuter forms, as clipena, m., and clipenm, n,, shield. 

2. Many nouns have different genders in the Singular and Plural, 
as locus, M., place, Plur. loca, n., places (loci, m., passages in authors) ; 
\i!K!aa,jest, H,, Plur. often loca, N, ; fr$num, bit, ti., Plur. often frini, m. 

ADJECTIVES 

109. There are two types of Adjectival Declension, the 

one being based on the First and Second Declensions of 
Nouns, the other on the Third. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSIONS 

110. The Mascuhne is declined like hortus, puer, or ager 
(8», 70), the Feminine like sella (66), the Neuter like dOnum 
(69). Examples : 

bouns, gaail 



Notn. bonus bona bonntn boni bonae bona 

Gen. boni bonae boni bonSrum bonamm bononim 

Dat. bonC bonae bonS bonb bonis bon& 

Ace. bonnm bonam bonmm bonSa bonSe bona 

Voc. bone bona bonum boni bona* bona 

Abl. bonS bona bonS bonb boids bonis 

,,, .Google 
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a. The Gen. and Voc. SiDg. Masc. and Neut of adjectives in -ins 
end in -ii and -ie, not in -i, as in Nouns ; e.g. Gen, Sing, rEgU, Voc. Sing, 
tigle, from rislns, royal. 



11 


1. 


liber, _/>■« 






mber, red 






M. 


F. 


N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


Norn 


liber 


libera 


liberam 


ruber 


rubra 


rubnun 


Gen. 


liberl 


Ilbferae 


liberl 


rubri 


rubrae 


rubrI 


Dal. 


llberfi 


liberae 


llberS 


rubrS 


rubrae 


rubrS 


Ace. 


libenim 


llberam 


libenim 


rubmm 


rubram 


rubmm 


Voc. 


liber 


libera 


llbenim 


ruber 


rubra 


rubmm 


Ail. 


llberO 


libera 


llberfl 


rubrO 


rubra 


rubra 



JVom. liberl liberao libera rubrI Tubra« mbra 

Gen. llberSmm tiberSrnm llberfimm rubrSrum rabrfirmu rubrSniin 

£>ai. llbeils llberla liberla rubrla rubrb rubrla 

Ace. tiberSa llber&s libera rubrSa rubrSa rubra 

ycc. libeiT tiberae libera rubii rubrae rubra 

Ail. llberiB llberla llbeils rubrla rubila rubrla 

a. The adjectives which arc declined like Ilber (not like mbei) are : 
asper, rough; lacer, tortt; prosper, prosperous; tener, tender; com- 
pounds of -for and -ger, like Sliger, winged; sometimes dozter, right. 

i. Some adjective -to-Stems form the Nom. Sing. Masc. in -ma 
instead of -er, as is also the case with some Nouns (70, a). Such are : 
ferns, wild, properus, quick, praepostems, absurd, and usually infenu, 
under, and snperus, upper; further, all those in which the r is preceded 
by a long vowel, as sincems, sincere, anatSma, austere, etc. 

c. The declension of satni, full, is parallel to that of liber, namely, 
satur, satuia, satarnni, etc. 



Pronominal Adjectives 

112. Several adjectives show in the Genitive and Dative 
Singular the Pronominal endings -Ina and -i. In other respects 
they are declined like bonus, or like liber or mber. Examples 
of the Singular : 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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t5ta«, whole nter, -uikich of lino 



Nom. lotiw 


tota 


totom 


Gen. todna 


tdOna 


toOna 


Dat. too 


totJ 


toB 


Ace. tdtnm 


totam 


tstnm 


Abl. tote 


tdtfi 


tsta 


Note. In 


the Genitive ending 



uter 


utra 


utnun 


ubloa 


utrltw 


utrins 


uttl 


utrt 


util 


utnim 


utram 


utmm 


utrC 


Utra 


utrO 


i is sometimes 


shortened 



} the 
in poetry, especially in altntoa and, always, in atrinsque. See SI, note. 

a. The adjectives declined in this way are : 

■Uill, other bSIhb, aloni titer, the othtr 

SUOB, a-ny titaB, wholt utei, Tahich {of two) 

nflUoB, tumt anna, one nentar, neither 

b. The Nom.-Acc, Sing. Neut of alioa is aliod ; the Genitive Singular 
is usually supplied by alterios. 

Note. Early and raie forms aie «Us and lUd, for alln* and aliud ; also Dat 
Sing. >n for alii, and Gen. Sing. oCdi and Ull. 

c. The Dat. Sing. Fem. of alter is sometimes alterae. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 

113. Adjectives of the Third Declension are conveniently 
classiAed according to the number of endings in the Nomina- 
tive Singular, namely, one, two, or three. 

Adjectives of Three Endings 

114. fto«r, sharp 



^crlB 



Nom. acer acrU 

Gtn. acils acrla 

Dat. acrt acrl icA 

Ace. Icrem icrem ^cre 

Voc. ^er icTls acre 

Abl. acrl 3crt acrl 
a. All adjectives of this 



acrBa acrSa icria 

acrfum Iciliun acrinm 

dcdbuB icrlbna acribuE 

Scrla (-«b) acrls (-6a) acrla 

acrBa dcrfia acria 

acrlboB acrlbaa Icribua 

e from steins in -n.-, the Nom. Sing. 



Maac. becoming -ei, as in Nouns like imber (67). 

-ri-, as fonebrlB, muliebris, inlnstris, etc., have the Nom. Sing. Masc. i 

-ria, and so belong in the next class. ^ 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 



Itiflectwn 



[lift 



Adjectives of Two Endings 
giavlB, heavy 



A'om. gra.vlB 

Dai. gravl 
Ace. gravem 
Voc. gravia 
Ad I. gravl 
a. All adjectivi 



grave 

gravl 
grave 
grave 
gravl 
1 of this type a 



graves 

gravinm 

gravlbUB 

gravto (-6B) 



gravinm 
gravia 



Comparatlvee 

116. meUor, betUr 

Nom. melior melius meliorS* meliora 

Gen. meliorlB melioris meiidram inelioniiii 

Dat. melioti meliorl melioribuB meliorlbu* 

Ace. meliorem melius meliorSs (-la) meliora 

Voc. melior melius meliorfia meliora 

Abl. meliore meli6r« melioribuH melifiribas 

a. The Comparatives are properly s-Stems, the h being preserved only 
in the Nom.-Acc. Sing. Neut. Compare honor (honoB), honiltis (80, 4). 

b. Pliia, more, in the Singular used only as a Neuter, has Gen. Plur. 
plOrium, but Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut. pllin (but compluiia beside complfira). 

Adjectives of One Ending 

(^Including Present Participles) 

117. duplex, double 



Nom. 


duplex 


duplex 


Gen. 


duplicto 


duplidB 


Dat. 


duplici 


duplid 


Ace. 


duplicem 


duplex 


Voc. 


duplex 


duplex 


Abl. 


dupli<j 


duplici 



dupiiee* 


duplida 


duptidam 


dupliclnm 


duplicibu. 


dupUdbuB 


duplicto (-ea) 


duplida 


duplicSa 


duplida 


duplidbuB 




,,i ,t_.oo*;lc 
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amSnB, loving 





SINGUI 


LAR 






PLURAL 




M., F. 


N. 






M, F. 


N. 


Nom. 


amans 


amans 






am antes 


amantla 


Gen. 


amanlia 


am an Us 




amantinm 


amantinm 


Dat. 


amanH ■ 


amanll 








amantibna 


Ace. 


amantem 


amans 






amantb (-fis) 


amantla 


Voc. 


amans 


amans 






amante* 


amantla 


Abt. 


amante (J) 


amante 


(-n 

yetua. 


old 


amandbua 


amantibna 




SINGULAR 








lAL 




M., F. 


N. 






M., F. 


N. 


mm. 


vetus 


vetus 






veterfiB 


Vetera 


Gen. 


veteriB 


veteria 






veterum 


vetemiu 


Dat. 


veterf 


veterl 






veterlbuB 


veterlbus 


Ace. 


veter«m 


vetus 






veteres 


Vetera 


Voc. 
Abl. 


vetus 


vetus 






veteres 
veteribiw 


Vetera 
veteribns 


a. 


These Adjecti 


ives are 


Consonant-Stems in origin, 


but, with the 



eKceptioD of vetna and a few others, they have taken on the characteris- 
tic i-5tem forms in the Plural, and for the most part in the Ablative Sin- 
gular. For details, see IIS. 

i. Of the various classes of Consonant-Stems the Mute-Stems are the most frequent. 
The union of the mute with the s of the Nom. Sing., and the changes in the stem 
between the Nam. Sing, and the other cases are in accordance with the statements giveD 
above (or Nouns (77). So flupiei, double. Gen. duplicis ; partiCBpB, sharing. Gen. p»r- 
ticipit \ diTea, rick. Gen. divitis. Peculiar are the compounds of caput, as anceps, taio- 
headid. Gen. uidpitls ; praecepa, headlong. Gen, praecipltia. 

Theie are also a few stems in -1, -r, and -i, as vigil, walch/ul. Gen. vigllia ; memoi, 
mindful, Gen. UKUioils; pfil>tB,fnm'K h/, Gen. pnlwiis; vetus, old, etc. 

Remarks on tbe Case-Forms 
118. I. Adjectives of the Third Declension have the 
i-Stem forms of the Ablative Singular, Genitive Plural, and 
Nominative and Accusative Plural Neuter, namely, -i, -ium, -la. 
But Comparatives have the Consonant-Stem forms, namely, 
-e, -um, -«. Present Participles have -iiun and -la, but the 
Ablative Singular in -e, unless used in an Adjective sense, 
when they usually have -I ; e.g. rf praesente, in his presence, 
but praeaenti tempore, at the present time. 
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a. Exceptions ; 

1) Adjectives of Two or Three Endings. A Gen. Plm, in -nm is 

regular in celer, s-wift, volncris, flying, occasional in caeleati^ 
heavenly, aerestia, rustic, but rare elsewhere. 

2) Adjectives of One Ending. An Abl. Sing, in -e and a Gen, Plur. 

in -mn are regular in the following (Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut. 
wanting in most) : 

* caelM, heavenly, Gen. caelltli pBUs, grown up 
compos, master of ImpSbiB, under age 

partlceps, sharing sSapeB, safe 

paaper, poor suparatss, remaining 

pdncapa, chief dives, rich (but ditu) 

Titos, eU (also vetsra) 
A Gen. Plur. in -tun is also regular in inopa, needy, memor, mindful, 
Tigll, -watchful, and in compounds of ^,foot, such as bipSa, qnadnipes. 

3) In other Adjectives of One or Two Endings an Abl Sing, in -a is occasionally 

(ound, chiefly in poetry ; e.g. eiaTe, dapUce, 

4) Compaiativea. An Abbtive in -i is rare. For plfls see 116, h. 

5) Present Participles. A Gen. Plur. in -nm Is found In poetry. 

%. Adjectives used substantively retain their usual forms, as Abl. 
natili, birthday. But when they are used as proper names the Ablative 
generally ends in -«, as Invenile, Qniruule. 

3. Participles used substantively retain their usual forms, as in 1 
upiente, by a wise man. 

4. The Ace. Plur. Masc. and Fern, had the regular i-Stem form -is, 
and this was in general more persistently retained than in Nouns, 
although forms in -£s are also found in the Augustan period. But the 
words which had the Gen. Plur. in -um had the Consonant-Stem fonn of 
the Ace. Plur., namely, -is, from the outset 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES' 
119. There are three Degrees of Comj>arison, as in English, 
namely, the Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

The Comparative is regularly formed by adding -tor, the 
Superlative by adding -issimus, to the stem of the Positive 
minus its final vowel, if it has one. The Declension of 

iThe Comv^,.™., „. „ 
Formation than to inflectioc 
tion of Adjectives. .. , 
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Comparatives has been given (lie). Superlatives are declined 
as Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. Par- 
ticiples used as Adjectives are compared in the same man- 
ner. Examples of Comparison : 



SUPERLATIVE 

clinu, clear cUrior, clearer dliiMimus, clearest 

EIStIs, heavy graTioi, heavier gTSTissimas, heaviest 

andaz, bold andiclor, bolder sndaclssimus, boldest 

omlllB, loving auuntioi, more loving amantiBaimag, most loving 

130. I . Adjectives in -ei form the Superlative in -emmiu, as if by 
adding -limns to tlie -ei. Examples ; 

aapar, rough aspaiior aap«nimiia 

celer, swift celnioi celeirimns 

icsr, sharp jciioi' Icsnlniiii 

a. So also Tetna, Superlative vetorrimnB. The old Comparative 

Teterior is replaced by Tetostlor, formed from Tetastna. Hatiinis, ripe, 

has once a Superlative mitOnimna, but usually mitEiriMiitiiu. 

2. Certain adjectives in -ilia form the Superlative in -iliimns, as 
if by adding -Umna to the stem of the Po;dtive minus its final vowel. 
Examples : 

fadlia, easy facilior facilllmna 

£iaclU«, sltndir grBClUor p:acilllmaa 

hniniliB, Itnoly bamillor humilllmaa 

aiomis, lihe oimilior aimilllmns 

a. So also diffldlis, dissimilis. Other adjectives in -ilia are compared 

in the usual manner, as nftbilis, nfibilior, nBbilissimas. But many of them 

lack the Superlative. 

Note. Thestems of the Superlatives in -illimus and -eiriaiaB come from * -il-iino-, 
«-«T-*iiDD- (d. -i»-»iino-), the B being aaaimilaled lo the preceding 1 oi r (49, ii). 

3. Adjective compounds in -volna, -dicna, -ficns have Comparatives 
and Superlatives which belong properly to compounds in -Tolina, -dicEna, 
-flcens, of which, except in the case of -ficEna, examples occur in early 
Latin ; e.g. beneroleiis, moledicSna. Examples : 

bensTolos, btnaieltnt beaevolentiai beaeTDlentiMimiia 

maledleuB, slanderous maledicentioc maledicentiBsiiBus 

magnt&cuB, eminent mBEniflcentlar magalflcentlBBlmaB 

4. There are a few Superlatives in -mna, -imns, -timuB, and -emus, which an died in 
182, 1S3. SoBiuB-DiB* (•tap-moB; see 4Si id), mln-imas, op-tlmaa, Bopt-Eni^j 
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121. Many adjectives form the Comparative and Super- 
lative by prefixing magls, more, and nuxime, most, to the 
Positive, This is true of most adjectives in which the 
vowel of the stem is itself preceded by another vowel, 
and of many others. Examples : 

dnbins, doubtful Comp. magis dnbins Superl. mazimE dabius 
idSneoa, suitable Comp. magis idSnena Superl. maximE idOneus 
Note. Some adjectives are compared by means of magis and mazimg, 
as well as by the usual method ; e.g. ilegans, select, Comp. ilegautior or 
magis eleglni, Superl. Ekgantisaimus or mazime elegans. 

Pecnliar or Defective Comparison 

122. Several adjectives show two or three different stems 
in the three Degrees, or different forms of the same stem. 
Compare English good, better, best. Such are : 

optimiu, best 
peasimns, -worst 
maximus, greatest 
plQiimoa, most 
mioimos, smallest 
oEquam (ihdecl.), -worthltss niquioi neqaiasimus 

Mgi (indecl.), thrifty frugilior frugalissimus 

iiiTeDia,^'7ii»^ i&nior [minor natu] [miaimos natu] 

senex, old senior [malor natu] [mazimns natn] 

123. In the case of some adjectives the Positive is wholly 
lacking, or is rare except in certain expressions. But the stem 
of the Positive often appears in adverbial or prepositional 
forms. Such are : 

cis, citra, on this side citeiioi, on this side citimna, nearest 

uls, ultra, ■i^t'owrf jdUtiOT, farther ultimaa, farthest 

in, intra, within interior, inner intimns, innermost 

exterus (nitiGnea exteiae, exterior, outer t extremos, > 

. . . , 1 _,.■ r outermost 

foreign nations) { extmias, i 

prope, near piopior, nearer proximus, nearest 

prae, pro, before ^nar, former ^nmm.frst 

de, down dEterior, worse deteirimna, worst 



bimm,gMd 


melior, better 


maluB, bad 


peior, worse 


magnos, great 


maioi, greater 


multos, much 


pliis, more 


parvus, small 


minor, smaller 
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fnferus, below 



potior, preferable 
inferior, tower 



mna, strongest 
ficlMimns, swiftest 






\ lowest 



posterus, following 



posterior, later 



superus, i^ove superior, higher i. ' y highest 

< posMmiis, last 
\ postumns, late-bom 

a. The Comparative is wanting forD0Tns,rM;i',sacer,jiii:r^ii^pins,^i'<7»j 
(Superl. piissimns), and rare for fidus, faithful, fabns, false, and others. 

b. The Superlative is wanting for iavenls, young, and senex, old (but 
see ISS), and for some others, including many adjectives in -ills, H>ilis. 

ADVERBS 

(PrEPOSITIOKS and CONJtJNCTIONS) 

124. Although Adverbs are not themselves capable of inflection, they 
are most conveniently treated at this point, because many of them are 
regularly formed from Nouns aod Adjectives, and nith endings which 
a.re identical with the Case-endings. 

Note. II is believed that all Adverbs are, in thar ultimate origin, nothing but 
stereotyped Case/orms. Some of them show endings which appeal as Cas»endings in 
[elated languages, but have become obsolete as such in Latin. Still others, especially 
among Adverbs foroied from Pronominal Stems, show endings ithich even in the parent 
speech were used only in Adverbs, not as real Ca«»endings. 

125. Prepositions and Conjunctions are Adverbs in origin, and some 

of them, which show the common adverbial formations, are cited among 
the examples of such formations. But many of them, including most of 
the commonest Prepositions, do not admit of any analysis or classification 
as regards form. They are, therefore, treated only as regards their 
uses, i.e. under the head of Syntax. 

126. The common Adverbial endings are : 

1. -e (-e), as in nltt, highly, from altui; cire, dearly, from cams ; 
male, badly, from malus ; bene, well, from banns. This is the 
usual ending of Adverbs formed from Adjectives of the First 
and Second Declensions. For fete and feime, nearly, the 
Adjective forms are lacking. 



Note. Thi 
an Ablali 



. This ending appean on early inscriptions as -U, which was ona 
ire ending of o-Stem^ existing beside thai in -M, but has beconu 
in Latin, except in Adverbs. For Ilie shoit « in nuUe and beu 
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:. -tei, -iter, as in aodicter, boldly, from aadix ; gravlter, heavily, 
from gravis ; hfiminiter, humanely, from hnminna. This is 

the usual ending of Adverbs formed from Adjectives of the 
Third Declension, but is not confined to these. 

Note. This ending is piobablj Ifae ume as that seen in such Adverbs 
and Prepositions as tntar, mbter, etc., from w 






linctly local force (a transition which might readily Uke 



fl (-0), as in tutO, safely, from tiitns ; pTim5, at first, from piimns ; 
cito, quickly,' ixoTa cittw ; modo, only, from modns. So also 
the Pronominal Adverbs e6, qoS, etc. ; cf. also rotrS, and, in 
composition only, contro-. 

NOTB. This is the Ablative ending, oiiginaUy -3d. For tlie short a in 
modo and cito, see 28, note. 

i,, as in dextia, on the right, from deztei ; alii, other-aiise, from 
alius ; recta, straightway, from rfctns ; and other Adverbs of 
place. So also the Pronominal Adverbs ea, qua, hie, pootefi, 
pcwUiic, etc., and Prepositions like extii. 

9 the Ablative 

tim (-aim), as in fOrtim, secretly, from for ; privatim, privately, 
from privatas; cnraim, quickly, etc. 

Note. These adverbs originated In (onus like v*itim, farlly, from para, 
in which -tlm represents tha Ace Sing, of a. stem in -ti-. 

lun, as in multnm, much, from multns ; po8tTimiim,_/i'n(i//t'i from 
postrEmiu ; Tlrum, but, from virus ; cStemm, for the rest, 
from 'cetems. So also the Pronominal Adverbs torn, dmn, 
com, and the Preposition drcnm. 



am, as in clam, secretly, palam, openly, c&ram, openly. So the 
Pronominal Adverbs tam, iam, quam, etc. 

KoTB. This is the ending of the Ace. Sing. Fern. The Ace. P)ur. Fern, 
is seen in aliis, at otktr tima, and foris, out efdaors, 

tns, as in .funditns, from the bottom, from fundus ; liitiia,^0m 
Note. Tliis is an old suffix -tm, used also in related langoigei to denote 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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127. Other endings, used chiefly with Proaominal Stems, and mostly 
f obscure origin, are : 
. -ndl, as in inde, thtnce, nsde, vtlunu. 6. -ira, -inc, as la 1111m, Inlnc, thence, hiac, 

" =11 tanaeM, at last, piidBm, long 





7. -Ic, as in bic, htri, ilUc, <A<n. These 


as in qnondim, sncc. 


are Locatives in -!-c(B). 


as in dudnm, a whili ago. 


S. -bi (-M), as in IM, litre, uW, «■*«-*, 


. In inudfl, aAeit. 


9. -tti, as in sempec, a/ii/ayj, niper, /ately. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 
128. In Comparison the Adverb follows the formation of 
the Adjective, except that the Comparative ends in 4ub, and 
the Superlative in -6. Examples : 

alts, highly oltina, more highly altissimE, most highly 

and&cter, boldly andacins aDdiciB8im§ 

l.eA'ux, fiercely acrins acerrime 

facilB, easily fadliua facillimi 

tQtO, safely tntlns tutissime 



li the regular advetl^ ending 






ig. Neut.of the Comparative 
II tlie SuperlaliTe Adjective 
impared by prefixing magls 



Special Peculiarities 
129. The following show two or three different stems in the 
three Degrees (like the corresponding Adjectives ; see 188), or 
are otherwise peculiar or defective. 



bena, well 


mellOB, better 


optimE, best 


male, ill 


peiua, worse 


peasime, worst 


magnopere, \greatly, 
mnltnni, I much 


magia, more 


maximi, most 


mnltnm, much 


plfls, more 


pluiimom, most 


panun, little 


miuns, less 


minimi, least 


oatia, enough 


satins, belter 








potius, rather 







prins, before 


■ftimas^, first 


naper, recently 





nupenimS, most recently 


aa«pe, often 


saepins, oftener 


saepissime, oftenest 


^,long 


aifltlos, longer 


diiitisgipiE, longest 


piope, near 


prepins, nearer 


piozlme, nearest, next 


NOTS, Wtiiis, /iH, is n, 


Dt related to secus, ether 


■wise. 
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CARDINALS AND ORDINALS 

130. Cardinals answer the question " How many ? 
lals, the question " Which in order ? " 

Cardinals Ordinals 

1. Gnus, o«« pnmus.^rj/ 

2. duo, ("WO secundus, second 

4. quattuor quaitiu 

5. quTnque qulntus 



Roman 
Notation 



Septimus 



decern 


decimus 


X 


Qndecim 


iindecimus 


XI 


duodecim 


duodecimus 


XII 


tredecim 


tertius decimus 


XIII 




quSrtus decimus 


XIIII or XIV 


quindecim 


quintus decimus 


XV 


sedecim 


sexlus decimus 


XVI 


septendecim 


Septimus decimus 


xvii 


duodeviginti 


duodevicensimus 


XVIII 


undevlginti 




XVIIII or XIX 


viginti 


vicensimus 


XX 


viginti unus 


vtcensimus primus 




(unus et vigbti) 


(Gnus et vicensimus) 


XXI 


viginti duo 


vicensimus secundus 




(duo et viginti) 


(alter et vicensimus) 


XXII 


triginta 


tricfinsimus 


XXX 


quadraginta 


quadrSgensimus 


XXXX or XL 


quinquaginta 


quinquagensimus 


L 


sexaginta 


sexagensimus 


LX 


septuaginta 


septuagensimus 


LXX 


octoginta 


octoginsimus 


LXXX 


nonaginta 


nonagensimus 


Lxxxx or xc 



Goo»^lc 
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Cardinals 


Ordinals 


Roman 
Notation 


lOO. 


centum 


centensimus 


c 


izo! 


centum (et) viginll 


centensimus primus 
centensimus vicensim 


IS cxx 


IZI. 


centum viginti unus 


centensimus vicensim 


us primus cxxi 


2O0. 


ducenti 




cc 


300. 


trecenti 


trecentensimiia 


ccc 


400. 


quadringenti 




cccc 


Soo. 


quingenti 


quingentensimus 


D 


600. 


sescentl 




DC 


700. 


septingentr 




DCC 


800. 


octingenfi 


octingentensimus 


DCCC 


900. 


nongenti 


nongentensimus 


DCCCC 


000. 


mille 


millensimus 


(earlier CI3) m 


120. 


mllle centum viginti 


millensimus centensimus 


900. 


mlUe nongent! 


vicensimus hcxx 
millensimus nongentensimus mdcccc 




duo milia 


bis millensimus 


MH 


,000. 


decern milia 


deciens millensimus 


X 


,000. 


centum mIlia 


centiens millensimus 


c 


,000. 


deciens centena mIlia 


deciens centiens millensimus [xl 



-& 



rE. For some of the numeral signs, other forms, not resembling Latin letters, 
mmonly used in inscriptions, especially in the early period. M for looo did not 
CI3 until the second century a.d. For numbers like 4, 9, 14, etc., the method 
ion by adding was commoner than tlie method by subtracting ; so, for example, 



Dedenaion of CardioalB and OrdinalB 
131. Both Cardinals and Ordinals are Adjectives, and the 
latter are declined like bonus (no). But of the Cardinals up 
to 100, only the first three are declined. 



irmiB is declined like tStns (HE). 






Duo and ti«a arc 


declined as follows : 






V0m. duo 


duae duo 


tres 


tria 


"en. duSrum 


duanim duorum 


trium 


trium 


?a/. duobus 


dulbus du5bus 


tribus 


tribus 


cc. du53(duo) 


duas duo 


trla(tres) 


tiia 


bl. duobus 


duabua duobus 


tribus 


tribus 



NoTB. Like dao Is declined amM, ambaa, a 
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3. The plural of nulle is milia, declined like tna. It is not an 
Adjective like mille, but a Substantive, and is followed by the Genitive ; 
for example, cum mDle militibiia, 'with a thousand soldiers, but cnm 
dnBtraB mDltms mnitum, with t-wo tkottsand soldiers. 

4. The hundreds, ducenti, etc., are declined like the plural of boniu, but 
the Genitive ends in -uin, not in -Cram. 

Note. The older spelling mlllla was supplanted by mllia in the first centuT7 a.d. 
The Ordinals like TicCuloui* are also spelled Tidsimn*, etc; but the spelling -Cnsimns 
is preferable (B2, 5). An eailj spelUng of septimni and decimal is Beptumus and 
decamus (82, 2). 

Order of Words in Compound Numerals 

132. I, The method of making the compound numcrab from 20 to 
100 is the same as in English ; just as we say either twenty-one or one 
and twenty (rarely twenty and one), so the Romans said vigintl uniu 
or finns et rigioti (rarely Tiginti et unus). 

2. The compound numerals from 100 on regularly begin with the- 
largest number and descend to the smallest, just as in English, If 
there are only two numbers, et is sometimes used, sometimes not But 
if there are more than two numbers et is never used. So trecenti umu or 
trecenti et finus, joi, but trecenti qnadiagintl Onus, $41, and mQle ducenti 
trigintl duo, 1232. 

3. Compound numerals are sometimes used for the numbers 11 -19, 
the large number usually preceding, as d«cem et oct6. 



DISTRIBUTIVES, MULTIPLICATIVES, AND NUMERAL 
ADVERBS 

133. Distributives denote how many apiece, as slnguli, one 
apiece, one by one. Multiplicatives denote how many fold, as 
duplex, twofold, double. Numeral Adverbs denote how many 
times, as bia, twice. The following is a partial list : 

Distributives Multiplicatives Numeral Adverbs 

t. singulT, one apiece simplex, simple semel, once 

2. bini, /■aio apiece duplex, double bis, twice 

3. temi (trini) triplex ter 

4. quaterni quadruplex quater 

5. quini quincuplex quinquiens 

,, Gooi;lc 
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Distributives Multiplicatives Numeral Adverbs 



7 


septeni 


septemplex 


septiens 


8 


octoni 




octiens 


9 


noveni 




novigns 




dent 


decemplex 


decigns 


II 


undeni 




undeciens 


IZ 


duodeni 




duodeciens 


13 


terDldenl 




terdeciens 


30 


vlceni 




viciens 


21 


viceni singiUi 




seme! et vie 


30 


trieeni 

c en ten! 
centeni singull 


centuplex 


trid§ns 
centiens 


200 


duceni 




ducentieos 


1000 


singula milia 




miliens 


a. 


For the use of 


Distributives in plac 


e of Cardinals, see 


Synt 


« (247). 






N 


TE. The Numeral Advetbs wzilDi, etc., aie 


also spelled MXiEa, etc., 



spelling -lini is preferable (S3, 5)- 



PRONOUNS 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 



134. The Personal Pronouns of the First and Second Per- 


sons are declined 


as follows : 




Norn, ego, / 


nos, wi til, tkou 


vos, you 


Cm. mei 


nostrum, nostri tul 


vestram, vestri 


Dat. mihi (mi) 


nobis tibi 


vobis 


Ace. me 


nos te 


vos 


yoc. 


tu 


v6s 


Abl. me 


nobis te 


vobis 



a. Beside mihi and tibi, the old forms willi final long 1 are frequent in 
poetry (S8, note). 

b. The Genitive Plural ends in -nm or -I according to the meaning, 
Hoftnim and TMtmm are used as Genitives of the Whole, nostri and yttXA 
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as Objective Genitives. Early and late forms of vestnun and TeBtd are 
TOstnim, TMtrt 

f . Old fonns of the Genitive Singular are o^B, tia ; of the Accusatiie and Ablative 
Singular mCd and t«d (similacly iH). 

d. The particles met and te aie added to the pronominal form for emphasis ; egomet, 
/ mysM; attyouyouralf (also tfittmet), 

I. tot the Thlrdf Person the Determinative Fronoun Is (1ST) is used. 



REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 

135. For the First and Second Person the ordinary forms 
of the Personal Pronoun are used with the reflexive sense, as 
lauds me, / praise myself, laudSs tl, you praise yourself, Iaud&- 
mus nSa, we praise ourselves. For the Third Person there is 
a distinct Reflexive Pronoun, without distinction of gender or 
number, which is declined as follows : 

Gen. sul, of himself , herself, itself themselves 

Dat. sibi, to 

Ace. s6, sese, " " " " 

Abl. se.sese.iy " 
a. Beside aibl, the old form with final long i is frequent in poetry 
{2i, note). 

POSSESSIVES 

136. The Adjective forms of the Personal and Reflexive , 
Pronouns are known as Possessives. They are : 



meus, mea, meum, my ; noster, nostra, [ 

tuus, tua, tuuni, thy ; vester, vestra, vestrum,_)'iJwr,- 

suus, sua, suutn, his, her, its, their. 

a. They are declined as regular Adjectives of the First and Second 
Declensions. But the Vocative Singular of moua is mi. 

b. An early and late form of Tester, -tra, -tram is Toster, -tia, -tiuin. 

c. The enclitic -pte is frequently added to the Ablative Singular for 
emphasis, as meOpte ingenlO, by my own genius j anipte nitOtl, 6y its awn 

d. Sniu Is used only in the reflexive sense, kis {her, their, etc.) own. 
For the Possessive of the Third Person when not reflexive, the Genitive 
of ia is used, as eiua {of him, etc.), his, her, its; eSnun, dram, tkeir. 
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DETERMINATIVE-DESCRIPTIVE PRONOUNS 

137. The Pronoun is, this (or he) or such, and its com- 
pound Idem, the same, are declined as follows : 



Gen. etus 
Dat. el 







PLVRAL 




Norn 


iiCO,eI 


eae 


ea 


Gen. 


e5rum 


earum 


eorum 


Dai. 


iis(iS),eis 


ife(fe),eis 


ns(ls),e 


Ace. 


e6s 


eas 


ea 


Abl. 


ils(is),els 


iTs(Is),efs 
Idem 

SINGULAR 


ils(ifl),e 




M. 


r. 


N. 


mm 


Idem 


eadem 


idem 


Gen. 


eiusdem 


eiusdem 


eiusdem 


Dat. 


eldem 


eldem 


eidem 


Ace. 


eundem 


eaadem 


idem 


Abl. 


eSdem 


e3dem 


eodem 



Nom. idem (iidem), eidem eaedem eadem 

Gen. eorundem eSnindem eonindem 

Dat. isdem(ilsdem),eisdem I3dem(ii3deni),eisdem isdem(irsdeni),eisdem 

Ace. e5sdem easdem eSsdem 

Abl. isdem(iT3dem),ersdem Tsdem(iisdem),eisdem Tsdein(ilsdem),eisdem 

a. The Gen. Sing, eina was pronounced ei-yus, the first syllable con- 
taining a diphthong and being long for this reason (29, Z, a). 



i. The Nom. Plut. Ma& 



,d the Dat.-AbL Plur 



f/tn it III 
mis et <t 



TO 
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same is true of the corresponding cases of idem, escept that Idem and Isdem, which 
represent the actual pronunciation, are also the commonest spellings. 

f. The Dative Singular appears in early poetry as £i, el, or monosyllabic ei. 

138. I. Hie, this or such, and Ule, that or such, are declined 
as follows ; 



Nom. 


hie 


haec 


hoc 


Gen. 


huius 


huius 


huius 


Dat. 


huic 


huic 


huic 


Ace. 


hunc 


hanc 


hoc 


Abl. 


h5c 


hac 


hoe 


Nom. 


hi 


hae 


haec 


Gen. 


horum 


harwn 


horum 


Dat. 


his 


his 


his 



iilud 



i Horum illarum i Horum 



2. iBte, that or such, is declined like Ule. 

a. For hie and lioc as long syllables, see 30, 2. 

b. The Gen. Sing, bnias was prononced kiii-yus, the first syllabb 
containing a diphthong and being long for this reason (89, z, a) ; for 
the pronunciation of the Dat. Sing, hnic, see 10. The earlier forms 
taoina and hoic were still used in Cicero's time, 

c. The particle -c(e), always present in liic, liaec, etc., is often added to 
other forms. Thus hninsce, haec (Nom. Plur. Fern.), liSace, hisce, hiece, 
and, in early Latin, also hdmnc, liiniuc. Similarly early Latin illic and 
istic, declined as follows (the Neuter forms istnc and iataec also used later) ; 



iUasce 



illisce 



d. The interrogative particle -ne is somettmes added to forms io -ce, 
the e of the latter changing to i (42, 2); e.g. hiG(c)iiie, luecine, hoc(c)ine, 
etc. (So, too, the adverb hicine, in this place f CI. udne, in this way? 
similarly formed' from ilce, the old form of mc.) 
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t. Eatl; Latin has a Norn. Plur. Masc. biBCS. 
/. Some forms of early Latin oils ot oUos, used like ille, oc 
e.g. Dat Sing. oIH, Nom. Plut. Masc. DlQ, Dat. Abl. Plur. oms 



The Intensive Pronoun 
139- The Intensive Pronoun ipse, self, is declined as follows : 



Noin. ipse 


ipsa 


ipsum 


ipsI ipsae 


ipsa 


Gen. ipsius 


ip^us 


ipsius 


ipsorum ipsaram 


ipsorum 


Dat. ipsi 


ipsI 


ipsI 


ipsls ipsis 


ipsTs 


Ace. ipsum 


ipsam 


ipsum 


ipsos ipsas 


ipsa 


Abl. ipso 


ipsa 


ipso 


ipsis ipsIs 


ipsia 


8. Earljr Latin 


has also Nd 


m. Sing. Mas 


c Ipaiu. Note ea-pu, Mm 


KM, ei'PM 


<reipM),«£. 











THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
140. The Relative Pronoun qui, who, is declined as follows : 



Nom. qui 




quae 


quod 




qui 


quae quae 


Gen. cuius 




cuius 


cuius 




quorum 


quarum quorum 


Dat. cui 




cui 


cui 




quibus 


quibus quibus 


Ace. quern 




quam 


quod 




qu6s 


quSs quae 


Abl. quo 




qua 


quo 




quibus 


quibus quibus 


a. Tbe Gen. and Dat. Sine, oiiaa and ci 


iwere 


oronounced 


n the same manner as 


hDinsandhulc. 


See 


above, ISB, 


I. *. The earliet forms qnoins 


and qnoi weie still used 


inCloero'stkme. 















b. An Abl. Sing, qui in place of quB, qui, is frequent In the phrase 
quicnm, ivith whom or with which. The adverb qui, whereby, also 
used interrogatively, is of the same origin. 

c. A Dat.-Abl. Plur. qms in place of quibus is frequent 

d. Otiier Relatives are : qnicnmqne, whoever, widi the qui declined 
as above ; qoisqnii, whoever, with both parts declined like qnis of the 
following paragraph (but only qnisquis, quidquid or qnicquid (50), and 
qoBquii in common use) ; irter, -which of two, the declension of which is 
given above (IIS), and ntercnmqne, whichever of two, the first part of 
which b declined in the same way. 
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THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
141. The Interrogative Pronoun, when used Substantively, 
is quia, who ? When used Adjectively, it is qui, wkat f (e.g. 
qid deus, wkat god t). Qui is declined like the Relative. The 
declension of quia, differing from that of qui only in a few 
forms, is as follows : 



Nom. 


quis 


quid 


Gen. 


cuius 


cuius 


Dal. 


cui 


cui 


Ace. 


quern 


quid 


Abl. 


qu6 


quo 



qui 


quae 


quae 


quorum 


quSrum 


qudrum 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


quos 


qu3s 


quae 


quibus 


quibus 


quibus 


stantive 


and adjectiv 


e forms is n 



a1wa}r3 maintained ; qnis is sometimes used adjectively, and, vice versa, 
qui is sometimes used substantively (hence the Fern, quae also occurs 
substantively, alttiough the proper substantive form is quis for both 
Masculine and Feminine). 

b. Other Interrogatives are ; qnisnam, who, pray f with the Adjective 
form quinam ; ecqnis, any one f Adjective ecqm (Nom, Sing. Fem. ecqnae 
orecqua) ; nter, which of two? declined in 119. 

n the Relative forms qni (earlier qnoi) and qvod, 
>rms quia ajid qaid. The other fanns, vlilch are 

^r Ixith Relative and Interrogative, are from the stem qno-, except 

qnem and quibus, which are from the stem qui- (quem like finain). But the qni 
of qnieam (140, t) is also from qui-, and, vice versa, DaC.-Abl. Plur. quIs for 
quibus is from quo-. A rare Nom. Plut quia (Interrog. and Indef.) b also from 
qui- (like fiuEs), A third stem qua-, belonging propetl}> to adverbial formations, 
appears in the form cu- (cf. quincn-plez from •quinqun-plez) in alicubi, etc., 
and, vrith loss of the initial consoaant, In nbi, onde, at, and ntCr. 

INDEFINITE AND DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS 
142. The principal Indefinite Pronouns are quia (qui) and 
its various compounds. They are used both substantively 
and adjectively. In Substantive use the Neuter is quid, and, 
except in a few of the compounds, quia is used for both the 
Masculine and the Feminine gender ; in the Adjective use 
the Neuter is quod, and qui and quae (or qua) are used for the 
Masculine and the Feminine gender. 
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UsBD Substantively Used Adjbctively 

1. quia (qui), any one quid, anything qui (quis), quae or qua, quod, any 

Note. Far the Nom. Sing. Fem. and the Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut., both que and 
qn* are used. 

2. aliquis (aliqut), allquid, something allqui (allquls), allqua, aliquad, sopu 

Note. The Nom. Sing. Fem. nearly always, and the Nom.-Acc. Plur. Neut. 
always, is ■Uqiia. 

3. qutdam, quaedam. a quiddam, a certain quidam, quaedam, quoddam, a certain 

Note. As in the declension of idem, m is changed to D before d ; e-g. qntndaja (for 



4. quiipiam, some one quippiam or quid- quispiam, quaepiam, quodpiam, lame 

pam(,ili)^o'nclhing 

5. quisquam, a>i> one quiirquam, any- qujsquam, qukquam, any (rate) 

at all thing at all 

Note. There Is no PluraL The Adjective use is commonly supplied by filln*. 
6- quisque, each one quidque, each quisque, quaeque, quodque, each 

7. unusquisque, tack Qnumquidque. each Onusquisque, Onaquaeque, Qnumquodque, 

one severally thing severally each severally 

8. qulvis, quaevis, any qiudvis, anything quivis, quaevis, quodvis, any whatever 

one Tvia/ener vihaiever 

9. quilibet, quaelibet, qaidUbet, anything quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet, any niiat- 

any one leAateiier ever 

a. The following compounds of nter have the force of Indefinite or 
Distributive Pronouns, in both substantive and adjective use. For their 
declension, see 112. 

nterqne, utraqne, ntnunqiw, each of two 

nterrfa, ntiavlB, ntnunTls, either of two 

Dterlibet, atialJtHit, atnimlibet, either of ttas 

altemter, iltemtia or altera ntia, altsintiuiii oralteium utinm, one or the other 

NOTB. In altemter sometimes both parts are decUned, sometimes only the latter. 

Pronominal Adjectives 

143. Besides the Adjective forms of the Pronouns already 
given may be mentioned : 

tilia, taie, such alter, altera, alteram, tht other 

quSIia, quale, such as or of what neuter, neutra, neutium, neither of 

sort f two 

tantns, tanta, tautnm, so great Bllua, alia, Qllnm, any 

qnantus, quanta, quantum, so great nuUua, nOlla, niillum, no one 

as 01 haw great T D5imiillo8,n9nnuUa,nSniliiUlun,j'i>/'if, 

alius, alia, aliud, another many a 

NoTB. Fur the declension of the last sU forms, see lis. 

.,i-,L.t)Ogle 
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Correlatives 
144. Adjectives and Adverbs which stand to each other 
in the relation of corresponding Determinative, Interrogative, 
Relative, and Indefinite words are called Correlatives. A 
partial list is : 

Determinative Rei-ative Interrogative Indefinite 

is, Uc, etc., this qui, who quia, who f aUqais, any one 

tilis, smh qniUs, as quSlia, of what 

tAjAa; so gr^at qvaiitua,asgr^at quantna, Aow a^qaantaa, some 

great f vihat 

tot, so marly qnot, as many qnot, how many f aliquot, several 

ibi, there ubi, where ubi, where f alicnbi, a ny 

inde, thence undo, whence unde, whence f aliconde, froji 

somewhere 

e6, thither qnB, whither qu5, whithert aliqii5, to so. 

place 

turn, then cum, when quandC, when ? aliqnandS, sot, 

time 

totiCu, so many quotlGna, as many quotiEns, how aliquotiina, s. 
times limes many times f eral times 



145. The Inflection of Verbs, or Conjugation, comprises 
the variations in Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 
There are : 

Two Voices, — Active and Passive. 
Some Verbs have only one Voice. Those which are mostly 
Passive in form but Active in meaning are known as Depo- 

Three Moods, — Indicative, Subjunctive, and Impera- 
tive. 
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Six Tenses, — Present, Imperfect, Future ; Perfect, Past 
Perfect,' and Future Perfect. 
Only the Indicative has all six Tenses. The Subjunctive lacks 
the Future and the Future Perfect. The Imperative has 
only the Present and the Future. 
Two Numbers, — Singular and Plural. 
Three Persons, — First, Second, and Third. 

146. The Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative forms 
make up what is known as the Finite Verb, 

Besides these, the following Noun and Adjective forms have 
become a part of the Verb-System : 

Verbal Nouns, — Infinitives (Present, Future, and Perfect 

of both Voices), the Supine, and the Gerund, 
Verbal Adjectives, — Participles (Presfent and Future 
Active, Perfect Passive,* and Future Passive ^ or Gerun- 
dive). 

THE THREE STEMS OF THE VERB 

147. There are three principal Stems about which are 
grouped the various forms of the Verb, 

Note t. As, in declension, the Elem is the lose to which the Case-endings are 
added, so, in Conjugatltin, tbe Stem of an; given Tense is the base to which ttie Peisonal 
Endings are addei These stems, the formalion of which, by means o( suffixes linown 
as Tense-Signs or Mood-Signs, Is treated below (166 fl.),are conveniently grouped under 
the three principal stems, as given above. Not all lenses of the Present System, for 
eiample, are actually formed directly from the Present Stem, but most of them are 
form^ from stems which contain the Present Stem with certain fiied additions ot sub- 

Note i. The part which is common to all three stems is known as the Vetb-Stem, 
that is, the general stem ot the verb. Thus in a verb like amS, amXre, amftvi, omitum, 
ami- is the Verb-Stem, as well as Present Stem. Often the only part whidi is common 
to all the stems Is the monosyllabic element which is called the Root (see 203, footnote), 
and in such cases we speak of the Root or the Ron t-Py liable rather than of the Verb- 
Stem. The Root occasionally varies in form, owing partly to regular phonetic change, 
pirtly to an original variation. Thus the root of cano is can, which has become Cin In 
the Perfect cednl (42, ') ; the root of tegS is teg, but this had another form ttg, from 
which are formed Perf. tCd, Partic. tCctas (46). 

> Commonly, and properly, so named in English grammars ; commonly called Plu- 
perfect in Latin grammars, 

s The form commonly known as the Perfect Passive Participle is not always Perfect 
or always Passive. Simllariy the term Future Passive Participle does not properly 
describe the functions of this form. See the Syntax. 
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A. The Present Stem, or stem of the Present System, 
which consists of : 

I. The Present, Imperfect, and Future of all Moods and Voices in 

which they occur. 
z. The Present Infinitive of both Voices. 

3. The Present Active Participle. 

4. The Future Passive Participle and the Gerund. 

B. The Perfect Stem, or stem of the Perfect System 
' (Active), -which consists of: 

1. The Perfect, Past Perfect, and Future Perfect, — of the Active 

Voice. 

2. The Perfect Infinitive of the Active Voice. 

C. The Participial Stem, or stem of : 

1. The Perfect Passive Participle, from which is formed the Per- 

fect Passive System, consisting of : 

2. The Perfect, Past Perfect, Future Perfect, and the Perfect Infini- 

tive, — of the Passive Voice. 
From the same stem can also be determined, nearly always : 

3. The Supine. 

4. The Future Active Participle, from which is formed : 

5. The Future Infinitive, — Active and Passive. 

THE CONJUGATIONS 

148. There are four regular types of Verb Inflection, 

knovm as the Four Conjugations and distinguished by the 

ending of the Present Stem. The Present Infinitive is chosen 

as a convenient characteristic of each Conjugation. 

Present Stem ends in : Infinitive ; 
Conjugation I ft -ftrn 

"II e -6re 



1 This vaiiable vowel, e 010, wfaich a.lso occurs in other tense-stems, is known as tbe 
Thematic Vowel. This term means really nothing more Chan Stem-Vowel, but has 
come to be applied ro that particular stem-vowel wjiich is, or was in the parent speech, 
the commonest in Vi^rb-formation. It is identical in form with the stem-vowel of Nouns 
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149. There are also some verbs the inflection of which 
does not conform to any of the Four Conjugations, Such 
are known as Irregular Verbs. 

THE PRraCIPAL FARTS 

150. Certain forms of the verbs are known as the Prin- 
cipal Parts, because they furnish the key to the inflection of 
any given verb, showing, as they do, the Present Stem and 
thereby the Conjugation, and the Perfect and Participial 
Stems. These are : 

I, The Present Indicative Active, cited in the First Person 
Singular. 

3. The Present Infinitive Active. 

3- The Perfect Indicative Active, cited in the First Person 
Singular. 

4. The Perfect Passive Participle, cited in the Nomina- 
tive Singular Neuter.* 



So for example : 






PRES. Indic. Pres. Infin. 


Perf. Indic. 


Perf. Pass, Part 


amO, love am fir a 


amSvI 


amfttam 



a. For verbs which lack the Perfect Passive Participle, the Supine, 
if occurring, is cited; e.g. : 

Pres. Indic Pres. Infin. Perf. Indic, Supine. 

mauafi, remain mauBre mausl mansum 

of the Second Declension, which ia commonly (hence the name 0-Stems) but is some- 
times e (e.g., in La.tin, in the Vocative Singular, and in the variant form ot the AliUtive 
Singular vrtiich appears in the Adverljs in -(; see 126, 1, note). 



called «A£n<Uic, while those in 
wn as vnthimaiic. Such are 

i'Xhis is preferred to the tiioiiiiiia.tiv'e Singular Masculine, because of the large 
number of Verbs in which the Perfect Passive Participle occurs only in the Neuter form 
(i.e. is used only impersonally), and also because of the advantage of citing a form 
which is identical with that of the Supine. It is not essential for students, in learning 



icipal Parts, to distinguish between Verbs which liave the fuily inflected Parti- 

id those which have only the Neuter, and, again, those whlc*- "■ '- "■- 

Supine, The reason for abandoning the older method, of always givii 



which have only the Neuter, and. again, those which have onl^ the 

, . . _ ason for abandoning the older method, of always giving the Supine as 

the fourth ot the Principal Parts, is that the Perfect Passive Participle is vastfy more 



>n than the Supine, and that upon It, rather 1 
Perfect Passive System, 
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b. For verbs which lack both the Perfect Passive Participle and the 
Supine, the Future Active Participle, if occurring, is cited ; eg, : 

Pres. Inwc. Pkes. Infin. Perf. Indic. Fut, Act. Partic 

AoleS, grirve dolSie dolul doUtOrua 

c. For verbs which occur only as Passives or Deponents, the form 
of the Perfect Indicative answers for both the Perfect and Participial 
Stems ; e.g. : 

Pres. Ikdic. Pres. Inmn. Perf. Indic. 

mlror, admin mlrart mlrStas aum 

THE PERSONAI. EHDOIGS 
151. The Personal Endings are : 

Active Passive 



3. -t -nt ■ 3, -tur -ntur 

Note. In the Second Singular Passive, -r« is the usual aiding in early Latin, b 
yields more and more to -rll. which eventually becomes the normal ending. In sot 
authors, as Cicero and Virgil, -ri> is more common in the Present Indicative, but ■ 
elsewhere. 

a. The Perfect Indicative Active has different endings, namely : 



b. The endings of the Imperative are : 

Active Passive 

Pres. z. -to -re -mini 

Fut. 2. -ta -tOto -tor 

3. -ta -nta -tor -ntor 

Note, In early Latin there is a rare ending -mioB, used in place of -tor in a 
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The Union of the Eadings with the Stem 

152. I. If the stem to which the endings are added ends in the 
thematic vowel, originally e or o (see p.^6, footnote), this (i) appears 
as e before r, as in tege-ris ; (2) unites with the ending of the First 
Person Singular to form -8, as in tegft ; (3) becomes o before nt (44, 1 ; 
42, 5), as in tegont, teguntnr ; (4) becomes i before all other endings 
(44, z ; 42, 2), as in tegis, tegit, tegitui, etc. 

z. If the stem to which the endings are added ends in a long vowel, 
this vowel is shortened before the endings -m, -t, -at, and -r ; e.g. amat, 
anuurt, beside amis, anuUnus, omatis ; monet, moneat, beside inones, etc. ; 
audit beside audis, etc. (but not * audint ; audiimt is from ■ audiont, formed 
from a stem in -io- ; see 189, note) ; Pres. Subj. «mem beside amSs, 
Pass, amer beside ameris. See 88, 1, 2. Before the ending -5 of the 
First Singular the a of the First Conjugation disappears by contraction, 
as in'BinO, from *ainaQ, while in the Second and Fourth Conjugations 
we find short e and short i, as in moneO, audid (16T, note ; 169, note). 

Note. But before the ending -t the original farms with the long vowel are found 
in eaily L»dn and in poetry ; e.g. aiit, Tidit, etc. See 28, note. 

3, In the Perfect Indicative the endings beginning with a consonant 
are preceded by a short i ; e.g. amavisti, onulTit, amSviiniis. 

Note. In early Latin and In poetry there is also a Third Singular with long i 
(pialably farmed after the analogy of the First Singular) ; e.g. sabllt The usual form 
wilh the short vowel is not derived fram this (by shortening before -t), tint represents a 
different formation. 

COBJOGATIOH OF 8UH 

153. Sum, be, is one of the Irregular Verbs, but as an auxil- 
iary it enters into the inflection of the regular verbs, and is 
therefore given first. 

Principal Parts 

PRES. INDIC. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. FUT. PARTIC. 

anm «as« fnl fntdma 

IHDICATIVX SUBJDirCTIVB 



. es, thou art sfe 

. est, he {she, it) is sit 

is llkeiy to be misleading. Accordir 
:he Syntax. 
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IHDICATITB 



[lU 



SDBjiniGTm 



2. estj»,_y0«ii« 

3. Stmt, tkey art 



slut 



2. erBa, thou wast 

3. erat, he was 






. erBmos, iff were 
. er&tla, ^i>» w«r« 
. eraDt, they were 



1 . erS, / j-Aa// i* 

2. eilB, /iii>» w)7/ #« 

3. erit, he Willie 



1. triaxxu, we shai/ 6e 

2. cjIUm, you will be 

3. eront, they will be 



1 . ful, / have been, was 

2. fulatl, thou hast been, wast 

3. fuit, he has been, was 



fueilB 
fuerit 



. (ulmos, w* havt been, were 
. f ulBtia, you have been, were 
. fuSnint or -Srn, tkey have been, s 



fuarlmoB 

fuaiItU 

fuarlnt 
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ISIIICATIVB 


SDBJiniCTIVI 




PaU Perfect 




1. 


SINGULAR 

fu«ram, I had been 


fuloBem 


2. 


fu»ra«, thou hadst been 


fuiasfia 


3 


f u«rat, he had been 


fuinet 


J 


PLURAL 

f u«tamn8, -we had been 


fuissemiu 


z. 


l\iva.Va,you had been 


fuUaetls 


3- 


fuarant, they had been 


fulHeut 



Future Perfect 

SmCULAR 

1. iM/stt, I shall ha-ve been 

2. fueriB, thou wilt have been 

3. fuerit, he •will have been 

PLURAL 

1. fueiimua, -we shall have been 

2. bxviMa, you will have been 

3. fusrint, they -will have been 



Pres. 2. es, be thou 
Fut. 2. estS, thou shall be 
3. estO, he shall be 



Pres. esse, to be 

Perf. fuisse, to have been 

Fut. futfinu e»ae, to be about to be 



154> The following fonns 
given in the paradigm : 

1. Imperfect Subjunctive forem, foies, foret, forent. 



z. este, be ye 

2. tst&te, you shall be 

3, suntfi, they shall be 

PARTICIPLE 

Fut. futtlruB, about to be 



found in place of those 



. Future Inlinitive fore. 



3- Present Subjun 






irly Latin) 6i«m, elCa, Bl«t, Blent; 



f uat, fnant. 

4. For early Latin «« (») in the Present Indicative, see 80, 3. 
5- For early Latin ffil In the Perfect Indicative, see 21, 7- 

NoTB. The various forms of the verb aam are made from two different ro 

' ' ' **,iKH;k- 



ra. The various forms of the verb gam are ma 
i, related to English ii, the other, (fi, related to 



Inflection [166 



FIRST CONJUGATION 




unS, /0irf 






Principal Ports 




} amSre unftvl 


PERF. PASS. PART 

amatnm 


□mtCATITS 

am6, / love 

atnlU 

amftt 


Active Voice 
Present 


SOBJUKCTITB 

amSs 
amet 


amatdB 
amaut 




amamna 

amBtla 

ain«iit 


am&bam, / w. 

amabfts 

amabftt 


Imperfect 


amar«in 
am Bias 

amaiet 


amab&miw 
amSbatU 

amBbant 




amaremna 
amaietls 


Futurt 

i.mVo&. I shalllove 

amfibis 

amSbit 




amSbitIs 
amSbnat 






amSvI, I have loved, loved 

amavlHa 

amfivit 


amaverim 
amavaiia 
amaverlt 


amftrimna 
amavUtlB 
amavflTuiit or 


•Sre 


amavaiimaa 

amaverltU 

amaTerint 



16G] 



First Conjugation 



niSICATIVB SUBJDHCTtVB 

Past Perfect 
amaveram, / had loved amaTiasem 

amfiverSs amSvlsais 

amSverat am&vlsaet 

atnSverSinus amavjsBfimus 

amSverStlB amaviasBtU 

amaTsrant amfiTiaseat 

Future Perfect 
amaverd, I shall have loved 
amaveris 
amaverit 
amaverimua 
ainSTeritis 
amaveriat 

tHPBBATITB 



Pres. am5, love tkoii 
Put. amatO, tkou skalt love 
amStS, he shall love 
nrFiniTiTB 
Fres. amSre, to love Pres. 

Perf. an^vlsBB, to have loved Fut. 

Flit. amStfUua ease, to be about to love 



amStdte 
amantS 

PARTICIPLE 

am Sua, loving 
amatOma, about ti 



GEHUiro 


snpnra 


Gen. amandl, of loving 
Dai. amanda,/or loving 


amatnm, to love 


Abl. amandS, by loving 


, amata, to love 


Passive Voice 

mDICATIVE 

Present 
amor, / am loved 


SDBJDBCTIVE 


amaria or -ro 


amCrU or -re 


amStur 


ametnr 


amamnr 


amfimnr 


atiAminl 


amemini 
amentnr . 



Google 



Inflection [iSfi 



mOICATIVB 

Imperfect 
amabax, / was loved 


SDBJUBCTITB 
amarer 


amabaris or -re 


amarBila or -re 


amSbatur 


atnaretur 




amarenilu 


amsbamlnl 


amar«mlM 


amlbantni 


amarmtnr 


Future 
amSbor, / shall be loved 




amSbertfl or -re 




amabitur 




amablmnr 








amabontur 




Perfect 




amatUB ■am, / have been (was) loved 


ajnatoa Btin 


amatus es 


amatna ida 


amatna «at 


amatUB alt 


amatt BumuB 


amaa i^nuB 


amaa OBtta 


amaa altla 


amaa aunt 


amaa aint 


Past Perfect 




amatUB «raia, I had been loved 




amatiu erts 


amatUB msBb 


amatus erat 


amatna eaaet 


amaU eramns 


amaa easSmns 


amaa eratiB 


amatt easStiB 


amaa araot 


amaa 0BB»nt 


Future Perfect 




amatuB erB, / shall have been loved 




amatUB eris 




amituB erit 




am&a erimaB 




amaa eritta • 
amaa anint / 







jnGoo^Ic 
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Second Conjugation 



Pres. amSra, bt loved 
Fut. amitor, tkou shall bt loved 
amfttor, ht shall be loved 









PARTICIPLE 


Pres. 


amfiil, to be loved 


Per/. 


amatuB, loved 


Per/. 


amatus eue, to have been 


Fut. 






loved 




worthy of love 


Fut. 


amttom Irl, to be about to 
be lolled 







SECOMD CONJUGATION 

moneS, advise 

Principal Parta 
monfira monul 



DTDtCATlVB 


snBjnnCTiVE 


Present 




moneS 




moneor 


monaai 


monta 


moneta 


monCria, -re 


monaaria, -r 


moDat 


moneat 


monCtor 


moneatnr 


monSmna 


moneamiui 


monCmur 




monetja 


mona^tla 


moDimiM 


moneamlnl 


moaant 


monaant 


monentor 
Imperfect 


monaantuT 


monflbam 


tnoniiem 


monSbar 


monSter 


monSba* 


monfirSa 


jDonSbSrla, -re 


monererta, - 


monSbat 


mon«rat 


monSbStur 


monCrfitur 



monSbamns monBTSmna 
monSbatia monSretU 
mooBbant mon^T«iit 



monlbamnr monBrEmur 

monBbaminl monBrSmlnr 

inonebBiitiir monBreatnr 

,, Gooijlc 



InftectioH 



HTDICATtVB 


SUBJDBCTIVB IHBICiTlVE 


BUBJUHCTIT 






Future 




iiion«bfi 








monSUs 




monSberls, -ro 




montblt 




monebltiu 








monCblmur 




mon«bitla 




monSblmlnl 




monebont 




mODfibontur 
Perfect 




monul 




monittu sum 


monitnaalm 


monnUU 


monuetia 


monitus M 


monltoa ■!■ 


monuit 


monuarit 


monitiu ut 


monltna ait 



monulmus . monuBrlmiu monitf sumus monlt} ■bnns 

monulstda monuaiitls monia DBti> monltl alUa 

monaCmiit, -iie monnerint monlU sunt monlU slut 

Past Perfect 

monolasem monltas eram monitus easem 

monulasfis monitus erfts monitus essSa 

monnlsset monltua erat monitus asset 

monnerSmus monnissSmus moniti etamns monlH essSmus 

monaerStls monulssitis monitl erfttla moniU easfitU 

monnlsseut monlU erant monltf essent 



tnonaetfts 

monnerat 



moniwrS 

monneris 

monn'arit 

monueiimna 

monueritts 

monnarlnt 



Future Perfect 

monltns erfi 
monitus erls 
monittu eilt 
monlU erimns 
monlU eritlB 
monlH erunt 



UnSRATIVB 



monS 


monSte 


monSre 






monStS 


monBtSte 


monettr 






monetO 


mon«ii^ 


monetor 


.G 


oo>:lc 



1.T] 



Third Conjugation 









Pres. 


inoiiSi« 




monerf 


P^rf. 


monnlBM 




monitua aaaa 


Ful. 


tnonltflrua « 


»« 


monitnm Qi 






PARTICIPLB 


Pres. 


monfitu 






Fut. 


monitOnu 




^«r. monendus 




OBRDin) 




SDWHB 


Gen. 


■nonendl 






Dal. 


monendO 






Ace. 


monendam 




monitnm 


Ail. 


monendS 




moDlta 




THIRD 


1 CONJUGATION 


167. 




tags, 


co.er 




Principal Parte 


toga 


tegere 




texl tSctum 


Active 




Passive 


ITOICATITB 


SUBjnnCTITB 




IHDICATIVB SDBJDKCTIV] 






Present 


tagB 


tegam 




tegor tegar 


tegl- 


tegta 




tegoris, -re tegftrla, -re 


tegit 


tegat 




tegitor tegatnr 


tegimxw 


tegamllB 




tegimnr tegKmur 


tegitu 


tegatia 




tegimlnl tegamlul 


Wgimt 


tegant 




teguDtnr tcgaDtnr 






Imper/ecl 


tegfbam 


tegerem 




tegSbar tegorei 


tegebta 


tegarS. 




tegBbailB, -re tegetfala, -i 


tegebat 


tegerat 




tegBbatur tegerBttir 


tegSbamnB 


tegorBnina 






tegebatU 


tegarstla 






tegSbant 


tegarent 




,,i .LtOO^Ic 



nroiCATIVB SUBJimCTIVB IHDICATITE 




Future 


tegam 
ttgtm 
teget 


tegar 

tegeilB, -rfl 
tegStOT 


tegSmn. 

tegBtla 

tegent 


teg8m«r 
tegemlnl 
tegentur 



Infection [iBT 

BUBjnHCTIVX 



Perfect 

texl teKerim tectua »nni tectus atm 

l€xi>tl texeilB tectUB OB tectua ^s 

texit t€z«rtt tectna cat tectua alt 

teximua texexlmaa tecU amniu tectf almua 

texUtia texeiTtU tecU eatla tecU tiUa 

texinmt, -ete t€x«riBt tectf aunt tSctf alut 

Poj/ Perfect 

t€x«rBiii texlaavm tSctua «tam tectua SBBem 

tSxerBa tSxiaaSa tectoa erSa tSctoa eaala 

tixarat texlaaet tSctua «rat tectoa eaaat 

texerSmu* textaaemDa tSctt erOmua tecU eaaemna 

texeiaUa texiaaBtia tecti erfttla tecH eaaetla 

tSxexant texiaaent tectl araut tecU waent 

Future Perfect 
tSiarfi tgctoa erS 

texaila tectna eria 

tSxarit tectua arit 

tSierimua t€ctl «ilmua 

tezariUa (gcU eritla 

tecU erunt 



SINGULAR. FLUKAL 

Pres. teg« t^t« tegere teglmln 

Fut, tegltS tegitSte tegitor 

tegltS tegnntO tegitor tegunto 

----\ ..I .CuKvJlc 



]5S] 





Third Conjugal 








Prts. 
P.rf. 
Put. 


tegere 
texiaBB 


P4HTICIPLB 


Pres. 

Put. 


tegCns 
tectOnw 

GESnUD 




Gen. 
Dal. 
Ace. 

Ail 


tegendi 
tegendB 





tegl 

tectns eue 
tectum Irl 



Per/, tectiu 
Put. tegendut' 



tecttun 

tectfl 



Verbs in -io of the Third Conjugation 

158. Verbs in 46 of the Third Conjugation have in the 

Present System many forms identical with those of the 

Fourth Conjugation, namely, all those in which i is followed 

by a vowel. 







oaplO, take 




Prindpid Parts 


oapiS 


oapere 


oSpI oaptum 


Active 


Passive 


ETOICATITB 


ansjiJiicTiT* 


niDICATIVB SUBJUKCTI 
Present 


S 8 S 


capiam 

capias 
capiat 


capior capiar 
caperis, -re capiSris, - 
capltnx capiatnr 


caplmua 

capitis 

capinnt 


capi&mns 

capiatis 

capiant 


caplmur capiamar 
capinntnr capiwitur 



Inflection 



nn>icATivx snBjDircTiVB hidicativb 

Imperfect 
capiBbam > caparem caplSbar 

caplam caplar 

Perfect 
c§pl cepeiitn captns aum 

Past Perfect 
ceperam ceplsaam captua eram 

Future Perfect 
ceporfi captua ex9 



[ISS 



BUBjnilCTIVE 



Pres. cape 
Fut. capltS 
capitO 



capltfita 
capluntO 



capera 
capitor 



Pres. capare 
Perf. cepiaae 
Fut. captOma e 



capr 

captua aaa« 
captnm Iif 



PAKTICin.B 



Pres. caplSna 
Fui. captflma 



Perf. captua 
Fut. capiendoa 



Dai. 



capiendl 
caplandB 
Ace. caplandnm 

Abl. capiendo 



captum 



capiibim, capUbAB, ccplEbat, et 



ise] 



Fourth Conjugation 



audiBbSmns audbBmua 

audiebMl* audlrfiU* 

audlSbant audlrent 



FOURTH CONJUGATION 

audlS, hear 

Principal Parts 

ftu^te BadlTl aadRum 

vE Passive 

suBjnnCTivB hisicativb snBnnicTivi 

Present 

audlStia, -re 

audiatur 

audiamnr 

audiamlnl 

audiontoi 

audlrer 

audlrCria, -re 

audlretur 

au^Smur 

audlrfimint 

audlreutnt 



audio 


audlam 


audlor 


audb 


audUU 


audMa, -re 


audit 


audlat 


audltur 


aud&noB 


audUlmiu 


audAnur 


audItU 


audlftUa 


aiadlmlnl 


audlnnt 


audiant 


audluntur 
Imperfect 


audlfibun 


audlrem ' 


audlfibar 


audlSbSs 


aud&Sa 


audiebaila, 


audlfibat 


aud&et 


audlSbatur 



audiSbOmui' 

audlBbamlnl 
audiSbontur 



audlam 




audlar 




audlfia 




audletlB, -re 




audiat 




audtftar 




audlSmna 




audismnr 




audlSUa 




audiCmlal 




audlent 




audlentnr 
Perfect 




audlTl 


audlvetlm 


aui^toa sam 


aui^tna aim 




audlverb 


audRua ea 


audftna ata 


audhrit 


audlverit 


audltua eat 


audltua alt 




audlvei^nus 


audlU aumua 


audlU afiuna 


audlTlsUa 


audlvexltla 


audltl eatiB 


audM Bitia 


audlvenint, 


-ere audlverint 


au(UtI 8«nt 


audltl aiut 



Inflection 



[isg 



audlveram 

audlverftB 

audlverat 

audlveramoB 

audlveratia 

audlverant 



SnBjnUCTIVE IllDICATtTE SUBJUITCTIVB 

Past Perfect 
audtvlBBem audltns eram audltns easem 



audlvlBBBa 

audlviaset 



audltUB erSa audltus eaafis 
audltuB erat audltiu eaaet 



audlvlBBfimus audlU eramoB audlU easfiiaiia 
audlvlBBetda audlU erStis aui^H CBsStiB 

audlvisaent audlfl erant audia euent 



audIv«rB 

audlveilB 

audlverit 

audrveiimUB 

audlverltU 

audlverlnt 



Future Perfect 

audltua erfi 
audltoa eils 
audita* erit 
audia erimns 
audm erltlB 
audm enmt 



Pres. 
Fut. 


a«dl 

audits 

audita 


audits 
audltSte 


inviniTITB 




au^e audtminl 

auditor 

auditor audluntor 




Pres. 
Perf 
Fut. 


audlte 
audlvlMB 
audltOruB asi 


PASTICIPIB 




audlrl 
audltum M 




Pres. 
Fut. 


audlSns 

audltttma 




Perf audRna 






GBRUIII) 






SDPIKE 




Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 
Abl. 


audiandl 
audiendS 
audiendntn 
audiena? 






audttnin 



IW] 



Deponent Verbs 



DEPONENT VERBS 

160- Deponent Verbs^ are mostly Passive in fonn but Active 
in meaning. In addition to the Passive forms, they have 
also the Present and Future Participles Active, the Future 
Infinitive Active, and the Supine. The Future Passive Par- 
ticiple, and occasionally the Perfect Participle, are Passive 
in meaning. The inflection follows that of the regular Con- 
jugations. Examples : 

PiiDCipal Parta 

Conjugation I miror, admire mirid miritua min 

■" II yettoT, fear vereri Teiitoa anm 

" III aeqmi, /o/low sequi secutua stun 

" IV partior, share partiri partitus stun 



Pres. 


miror 


vereor 


sequor 


partior 




miraris, -re 


vereris, -re 


sequeris, -r 


partiris, -re 




miratur 


vergtur 


sequitur 


partitur 




miramur 


veremur 


sequimur 


parlltnur 




mir^mini 


veremini 




parttminl 




mirantur 


verentur 


sequuntur 


parti untur 


Imperf. 


mirabar 


verSbar 




partiebar 


Flit. 


mlrabor 


verebor 


sequar 


partiar 


Per/. 


miratus sum 


veritus sum 


secutus SUP 


Q partitus sum 


Past Per/. 


miratus eram 


veritus eram 


secutus era 


m partitus eram 


Put. Per/. 


miratus erS 


veritus ero 


secutus ere 


partitus ero 






BDBJDHCTIVE 




Pre,. 


mirer 


yerear 


sequar 


partiar ^ 


Imper/ 


mirarer 


vererer 


sequeret 


partirer 


Per/ 


miratus Sim 


veritus sim 


secutus sirr 


partitus sim 


Past Per/ 


miratus essem 


veritus essem 


secutus ess 


em partitus essera 


IF9 


many verbs orfin 


arily Deponent, e 


arly Latin show 


Active fonns, 



Inflection 



[leo 



Prcs. 




mirSre 


verere 


sequere 


partire 


Fut. 




mlriltor 


veretor 


sequitor 


partltor 


Pres. 




mirari 


vereri 


sequi 


partiri 


Pirf. 




miratus esse 


veritus esse 


secutus esse 


partJtira ess 


Fut. 




mirtturus essi 


e veritunia esse 

PARTICIPLI 


secuturus ess 


partiturus 


Pres. 


Act. 


miraas 


verens 


sequens 


partiens 


Fut. 


let. 


mirtturus 


veriturus 


s ecu turns 


partiturus 


Per/. 


Pass 


miratus 


veritus 


secutus 


paretus 


Fut. Pass 


mirandus 


verendus 


sequendus 


partiendus 



QESurrD 
nttraDdi, etc. verendi, etc. sequendi, etc. partiendi, etc. 

SUPUIB 

miratum, -tu veritum, -tu secutum, -tii partltum, -tu 

Semi-Deponents 

161. Semi-Deponents are verbs of which the Perfect 
System is Passive in form but Active in meaning, such as : 

AndeE, dare., audeie ansus snin 

gandeS, rejoice, gaudere gansiu sum 

BDleS, am wont, soIEre Mlitns sam 

fid5, trust, fidue fisuH sum 

Note. Some verbs, otherwise regular, have a Perfect Passive 
Participle with active meaning. So cenatuB, having dined, from cEnS, 
dine ; iliiitus, having sworn, from ifliB, swear; pransUB, having break- 
fasted, from piandeS, breakfast; pOtua, having drunk, from pMB, drink. 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION 

162. The Periphrastic Conjugation ^ is a combination of the 
Future Active or Future Passive Participle with the verb sum. 



by a single fonn 
ainitus anm. 



IM] 



Periphrastic Conjugation 



Active 
Anutuius sum, I am about to 
IHSICITIVE 
Prts. amaturus sum, I am about to love 

Imperf. amaturua eram, / iiias about to love 
Fut. 
Per/. 



BOBJIJIfCTITB 
amStunis sim 
amSturus essem 



am&turus fuissem 



;ro, / shall be about to love 
am^turus fuT, / have been, was, about amaturus fuerim 

Past Per/, amaturus fueram, / kad been about /< 

Fut. Per/, amaturus iixer6,Ishall have been about 

INFINITIVB 
Pres. amaturus esse, to be about to love 

Per/. amaturus fuisse, to have been about lo love 



Passive 







be loved 




INDICATIVa 


SUBJUHCTIVS 


Pres. 


amandus sum, / have to be loved 


amandus sim 


Imper/ 


amandus eram, / had to be loved 




Fut. 


amandus ero, / shall have to be loved 




Per/ 


amandus ful, / have had to be loved 


amandus fuerim 


Past Per 


■f. amandus fueram, I had had to be 


amandus fuissem 



Fut. Per/ amandus fuero, / shall have haU to be 

IHVmiTIVE 
Pres. amaodus esse, to have to be loved 
Per/ amandus fuisse, to have had to be loved 



PECULIARITIES IN CONJUGATION 
Short FonnB of the Perfect System 
163. I . Perfects in -tvi and -«vi, as well as the other 
tenses formed from the same stem, have a series of short- 
ened forms in which the v, together with the following vowel, 
,,, .ChkwIc 
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is lost before s and r. Perfects in -M also have forms without 
the T, but the vowel is lost only before s, not before r. The 
two sets of forms may be seen in the following ^ : 

Full Forms Shortened Forms 

Perfect Indicative 

amavisti, delevisti, audivisti amiatt, dilEstl, audisti 

amavistis, delevistis, audlvistis amistia, deleatia, audistia 

amavenint, deleverunt, audlvSrunt aminmt, delerant, audientnt 

Past Perfect Indicative 
amSveram,' deleveram, audiveram amiram, dilEiam, andleram 

Future Perfect Indicative 

ain3verd, delevero, audlvero amaiD, dUerit, andieifl 

Perfect Subjunctive 

delSverim, audiverim amirim, delerim, aadterlm 

Past Perfect Subjunctive 

, delevissem, audivissem amisBem, dileswrn, andisaem 

Perfect Infinitive 

amavisse, delgvisse, audlvisse amfisae, delSsse, audiase 

2. Similarly from ii6yi; novistl, — nScti; novenint, — nSnuit; nove- 
ram, — nQram ; novisse, — nOaae, etc. (but Fut. Perf. nOrO only in 
compounds). 

3. Beside Perfects in ^ri are sometimes found, in the First and Third 
Singular, forms in -ii, -lit,, as andii, aiidiit; and, rarely, a similar First 
Plural form, such as aDdiimns. A contracted form audit from audiTit 

Note. It I9 probable that nellhet the forms like aodll, nor those liheaadieiain, 

mentioned above, really conw from the forms with t. They seem, rather, to have 
started from Perfects which vvere regularly formed without v, especially the Per- 
fect of et, gt, and its compounds, e.g. ii, abii, elc. (194, a). On the other hand, 
forms like aadlttl, aadfsBem, etc., and all the short forms of Perfects in -ivi and 
-£Ti, are the result o( contraction. 
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5. Id the Futofe Perfect Indicative and the Perfect Subjunctive taxXy Latin has 
forms in -iS and -slm (-ssa and -uim) ; e.g. fazG and fazim from fadt ; aiuiin from 
aodtS; capaS from capiS^ aiim from lEfl ; Pert. Subj. airis, tiiit, etc., from alnS <dri« 
fiDni*ri-ds; see 47); amSsaS, neESaslm (also InGn., aa recondlliawn). 

FaxS, fazim, an^to, and, laiely, dna occur also in later authors. 

Other Peculiaritleo 

164. I. The Imperatives of dicS, duc5, and faclO are die, dQc, and fac, 
instead of £ce, dbce, and face, though in early Latin the latter are more 
frequent. The same is true of compounds oC didi and ditcO ; e.g. maledic, 
Mic (for the accent, see 82, i) ; but in compounds of facifi only the full 
form is known; e.g. caUice. Cf. also fer, cOnfer from ferB (193). 

2. The Future Passive Participle and the Gerund of the Third and 
Fourth Conjugations often end in -midiu and -nndi ; e.g. femndiu, faci- 
nndns, potitmdi, 

3. The Present Infinitive Passive has an early and poetical form in -ler ; e.g. landi- 
riei, vidSiier, dicier. 

4. Tlie Imperfect Indicative of the Fourth Conjugation has an old form in -ibain, 
found in poetry of all periods ; e.g. linibat, poUbaut. 

;. The Future of the Fourth Conjugation has an early form in -IM; e.g. anditiil, 
donniU. 

6. There is some confusion in the Second Singular and First and Second Plural 
between the Future Perfect Indicative, which regularly has short i in these (arms, and 
the Perfect Subjunctive, whicli regubrly has lone 1. In the former -la is nearly as 
common as the normal -ia, and -imus, -itis are abo found ; while in the latter -Is is 
frequent beside -la, and -Imoa occurs once for -Iniua. See 1T4, i, 176, *. 

7. In the Future Active Infinitive and the Perfect Passive Infini- 
tive, »BS« is often omitted ; e.g. amiitunis for amatunis esse ; amXtns for 
amlttu ease. 

5. In the Perfect Passive System the auxiliary is sometimes a form 
of the Perfect Sjrstem of stmi, instead of the usual form of tlie Present 
System ; e.g. amitus foit for amfitus est, amItUB fnerat for amatos eiat, 
etc. The form omAtua fneiO, etc., also occurs, but more rarely. 

Tariation between Conjngatlona 

165. I. Some verbs in -ior which in general follow the Third Con- 
jugation have also forms with i. So orior has usually oritur (but ado- 
ritnr), but oriiStui beside oreretur, and always Infinitive oriri; potior has 
□early always potitol, but potiietor beside poterStm-, and nearly always 
potui ; morlor has moritnr, but sometimes Infinitive moiiti (chiefly in 
early Latin) beside morl. Other examples are rare. 

a. Beside lavB, -wash, lavire, there are also forms of the Third Conjugation, as 
Uvlt, lavimns, etc. OUier examples of variation between the First and Third Conju- 
gations, and also betvreen the Second and Third, are mostiy confined to early Latin. 
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FORMATION OF THE STEMS 
The Present Stem 

166. Conjugation I. — Present Stem in -i-, 

1. Most verbs of the First Conjugation are Denominatives,' as curti, 
care for, cSrSJre, from the Noun cura, care. See 811, 1. The Present 
Stem is abo the Verb-Stem, the a appearing in the Perfect and Partici- 
pial Stems ; e.g. ciiriTi, ciiratuiii. 

2. The Frequentatives, like rogitO, keep asking, rogitaie, are abo 
Denominative in origin, and form a large class. See SIS, i, 

3. There are also a few Primary Verbs ' from roots ending in I, as 
no, swim, nare (Perf. navi), atS, stand, sUre (ateti). 

4. There are a few Primary Verbs in which the i belongs only to the 
Present Stem, as inTO, aid, iuviie (but ifiri, i&tam) ; »ec6, cul, aecSre 
(but seciii, aectum). 

Note, The Present Stem of tha Denominatives was originally -J-fo- and -a-yi- 
(211. note), which tiecatne -J-, partly \r/ loss of y and omCiactlon, partly through the 
influence of Prttmry Verba having the stem in original -a-. 

167, Conjugation II. — Present Stem in -e-. 

I. In most verbs the § is confined to the Present System. We may 
further distinguish : 



c) Denominatives, as albeS, ic tbMU, albite, from ajbni. -while. 

2. There are some Primary Verbs from roots ending in i. In these 
the S belongs to the whole verb-system. So fled, weep, flere, fleri, flitam. 
Similarly oeS, spin, pia,/i/i, etc. 

Note. The Present Stem of the Denominatives was originally -c-^r?- and •e-yi- 
(211, note ; the Causalives also had -tfii- and -eye-). The latter became regularly -i-, 
and, aided also l)y the influence of Primary Verbs having the 3tem in original -t-, this 
became established as the Present Stem for most forms. But ttie First Sing. Pres. Iodic. 
in -eS and the Present Subj. in -earn, etc.. are liased upon the stem -e(y)a-, the y being 
lust, but without contraction of the vowels. 

168. Conjugation III. — Present Stem in -e- and -0^ the 

thematic vowel.^ Various types are to be distinguished: 



formed directly from Roots. 

« See p. 76, footnote. -, , 

n,gN..(JNCjOOgle 
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A. Simple Thematic Present, as dndi, lead (A^xL, dnctnin). The 
Present Stem consists simply of the root with the thematic vowel. This 
is by far the commonest type. 

B. Reduplicated Present, as ai-sta, set (stiU, statom). The redupli- 
cation consists of the initial consonant of the root and the vowel i. 

a. A less obvious example is lerS, ane (Bivl, latDm), which comes from *Bi-s9. 

C. Present with Inserted Nasal, as inmpS, break (liipi, luptum). 

Sometimes the nasal is extended to the Perfect and Participial Stems ; 
e.g. lTai.%6, join, iniud, iunctiun. 

NoiE. Those verbs in which Che nasal is extended throughout the verlvsystem 
outwardly resemble verbs like pcDdS, in which the n is a part of the root. But the 
related forms (as iupiin beside iunjS, but pondns beside pBDdilj, as well as some other 
kss obvious factors, make it possible to distinguish the two classes. In verbs in -andS, 
as tendB, pondS, fendB, the a belongs to the root. 

D. Present in -nO, as ster-nd, strew (strlTi, atritnm). 

d. This type properly includes some Presents in -llA, coming from -InQ by the regu- 
lar assimilation of Id (49, 1 1) : e.g. pellS, slriie (pepnU), tolli, rata (*D*-tnli), laUK, 
dfcnvi (Ferf. fefem, with extension of n from the Present). 

E. Present in -tQ, as tlec-tO, turn (flexi, flexnm). 

F. Present in -acO, as cr6-ac5, increase (crevi, crEtnm). 

Note, The root to which the -bcS is added ends in a long vowel in all ejtamplea of 
this formation, except diacB, learn, pOBcS, ask, and compesct, reilraiti, in which a con- 
sonant has been lost before the -kS. DiMB comes from ■dle-sci, earlier "di-dc^cS 
with reduplication (cf. Ferf. didii^) ; poscS from *porc-sc5 (cf. piecor) ; canoescfi from 
■ mmjfiTc-ttsi. It) posei the <c has spread from the Present to the whole verb-system 
(Peif. po-poad). 

a. Tbe extension of Ibis suffix In the specific meaning of buoming or beginning la 
has given rise to the numerous class of Inchoatives in -isei, -iaco, -i>c5 formed from 
other Verbs and from Nouns. See 2\2, 2. 

G. Verbs in -esafl, as capessO, seise eagerly (capesaW, capea^nm). 
See SIS, 4. 

H. Verbs in -uS, as atatnB, set (statnl, statQtnm). They include : 

1. Denominatives from u-5tems, as statot from itatDS, 

2. Primary Verbs from roots In a. as rat, sev>. 

3. Primary Veits with a suffix -nuil, as mi-nui, Uiiin. 
w (BOlvI, BOlBtna), and volvS, roll (volrt, TOiatua), 



/. Present in -iO, as capi5, take, capers (ciio, captnm). 

Note. Verbs like caplS are in origin closely connected with the Primary Verbs of 
the Fourth Conjugation. The short I, partly inherited, hut partly, also, due to "iambic 
shortening "^8, note! observe that the first syllable is short in all verbs of this type), 

.... "-'---K to the forms of the Third Conjugation, in which 1 comes from a, 

■A coDfnaion with the Fourth Conjugation, see 196, 1. 1 
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169. Conjugation IV. — Present Stem in -i-. Two types 
are to be distinguished : 

1. Denominatives, as fim&, finish, finire, from finis, end. The Pres- 
ent Stem is also the Verb-Stem (finiTi, finitum). 

2. Primary Verbs, as Tenift, come, Tonlre. The I is usually confined 
to the Present System (vini, Tentnm), 

Note. The Present Stem of Denominatives was originally -i-yo- and -i-/s-, or, 
when foitned from consonant-stems, -yo- and -ye- (211, note) ; that of Primary Veibs 
was -iyo- or -yo- and -i-. This last became established as the Present Stem for most 
iotms. But the First Sing, and Third Plw. Pns. Indic in -a and -lant, as well as the 
' Imperf. Indic. in -iSbani, etc., the Fut, in -iain, etc, and the Pres. Sub), in -iam, etc, are 
baled upon the stem -i{y)o-. 

170. The Irregular Verbs. 

These are relics of a once extensive system of conjugation known as 
imthematic,! in vhich tbe endings were added directly to the root, as in 
ea-t, is, fer-t, brings, etc. But only part of the forms of the Irregular 
Verbs are of this nature ; the rest differ in no way from those of the 
Third Conjugation, e.g. ferO, ferimus, ferant. 

The Imperfect Indicative 

171. The Tense-Sign of the Imperfect Indicative is -iA- (shortened 
to -ba- before the endings 4n, -t, -nt, -r ; see SA, i, 2), added to forms 
ending in a long vowel, namely, -a for the First Conjugation, -i for the 
Second and Third, and -ii (sometimes -i) for the Fourth. 

Note. This formation originated in the camtdnation of a past tense of Uie veri> fe 
ti (cf, fnl) with certain case-forms (prohably old Instrumentals^, which, in this combina- 
tion, became associated with the verb-system. The case-fonn m -C belonged to a noun- 
stem in -« (cf. Adverbs in -S, originally Ablatives of o-Stems; see 136, i)| and, since 
In verbs the cotrespondine stem-vowel is the thematic vowel of the Third Conjugation 
(p. So, footnote), the form m -e-lwm came to be used in the Third Conjugation as well as 
in the Second, in which the Present Stem ends in -E-. In the Fourth Conjugation, -i-bam 
npiesents an earlier type than -ii-bun (cf. early Latin Fut. audiW, not ■andltM). 

The Future Indicative 

172. In the First and Second Conjugations, and in early Latin some- 
times in the Fourth, the Future is formed lilce the Imperfect, except that 
the tense-sign is b -i- the thematic vowel, instead of -bi-. 

In the Third and Fourth Conjugations the tense-sign is .*-, which 
occurs in the First Person (shortened, because before the endings -m or 
i; see 80, i, 2), or -*-, which occurs in all other Persons (shortened 
before the endings -t, -nt; see 80, i). 

1 See above, p. 76, foolnole. 

',': ' . ' .,i-,Gt)Ogle 
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Note, The Fature in -K ariglnated In the combiaatlan of a Future of the veib Id 
hi formed liice erfl, but from the root seen in fni) with the same cas^-forms whidi appear 
in the foimatlon of the Imperfect 

Both S and i were Mood-Signs of the Subjunctive (17(), bo that the Future of flie 
Third and Fourth Conjugation are in origin Present Subjunctives, — only, except in the 
^st Person, of a different type from that which is seen in the regular Present Subjunctive. 

The Future of sum (era, cris, etc.) is also a Subjunctive In origin, but of still another 
type, the mood-sign being simply the thematic vowel. This was originally the regular 
Subjunctive fonnation for all Mnthimattc Indicatives, and so would have been the 
noimal fotmatian for the Future of the Irregular Verbs so far as they are truly unthe- 
raatic (170), But in all of these except anin, the Present contains so many thematic 
s identual with those of the Third Conjugation that the Future also has the same 
atlon as in the Third Conjugation ; e.g. Fut. faran beside Fres. ferfl, like te(uii 
betide tefB. 

The Perfect Indicative 

173. Various types are to be distinguished : 

A. Perfect in -rt. In the form -8tT this type is common to most 
verbs of the First Conjugation, and in the form -iyi to a large proportion 
of the verbs of the Fourth. Several verbs of the Second and Third 
Conjugations have Perfects in which -yi is added to the root, or to a 
variant form of the root, ending in a long vowel, giving rise to fonns in 
-Sri, -*Ti, as well as -ivi, -ivi. Examples (the prevailing types in black) : 
and-Ti, from amO, love, amire fini-vi, from fiiii9,_/fni>^, finira 
fl6-vl^ " fled, weep, flere no-vi " nosco, know, noscere 
cr6-vi " cresco, grow, crescere stril-vl " sterno, strew, sternere 
spre-vi " spemo, spurn, spernere tri-vi " terO, rub, terere 

a. For shortened forms of -vl-Petfects, see above, 163- 

B. Perfect in -ui. This is common to a large proportion of the verbs 
of the Second Conjugation, and to many of the Third, mostly those in 
which the root-syllable ends in 1, r, m, or n. It is also foimd in some 
Priraaiy Verbs of the First and a very few of the Fourth Conjugation. 
Examples : 

ntoni^ from monefi, advise, monire mottil, from mol5, grind, molere 

secui '* seco, cut, secare salul " salio, leap, salire 

Note. This Is obviously related to the preceding type. The apparent difference 
is that -v\ is used after vowels and -d! after consonants. But -nl probably comes 
throu;^ ■-»-tI, from ■-C-vI, just as dinuS comes from ■di-novi (42, 4) and this novO' 
from an earlier •dBvo-. With this assumed •-e-vi compare the Participle in -itus, 
from ■-■-toa, which nearly always accompanies the Perfect in -ai (179, 3). 

a. A combination of this irith the following type Is seen in messui, from meta, mow, 
and iun3 from necta, hirtd. 

' Observe that -Jvi is not the common type for verbs of the Second Conjugation, as 
-Svl is for those of the First. Only those verbs in which < belongs to the toot-syllable 
have Periects in -Jvi, An apparent exception is dfleS, destroy, Peii. dClivl, but this is 
— " ---idd*-lea(cf, llnS, iHMOf, Ferf, ISvI), l^.OO';;!!.' 
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C. Perfect in -si. This is most common in the Third Conjugatioii, 
but is not infrequent in the Second, and is occasionally found in the 
Fourth. Examples ; 

dud, from did, say, dicere serpsi, from serpd, crawl, serpen 

aozi " angeO, increase, ausere sensi " sentio,^^/, sentire 

a. Consonant changes. The chaji^s resultiiig fram the combination of the final 
consonant of the root with the » are in accordance with the statements aheady given 
(49, 1-4, 7). lus->I lielongs under 49, 4, since the b of iulMiS stands for an original 
enCal (dh). In ges-al, us-il, Itie root itself ends in «, which has become r 



Presents seifl, iirfl (47)- Similarly pres-sl from pres-, although the Present premiS is 
from piem-. For Till, Btriiu, flGxi (titS. stniS, flofi), see 49, 2. 

b. In genera], larring the regular lengthening before na and ni (18), the quantity of 
the vowel in the root-syllable of this Perfect is the same as in the Present. But there 
are some examples of an inherited variation (46), as follows : 

c. A short vowel, as against a long vowel In the Present, is seen in uiti, from flrS ; 
eesti, from cUiS. 

d. A long vowel, as against a short vowel in the Present, is seen in mM, from niittS; 
d!v1si, from dtvldt; rtxl, from legS; tExI, from tegSi flSii, from fluS; atraii, from 
strwS; and (probably) triH, from trahB. Compare Wgi, from MgS, of type E. 

D. Reduplicated Perfect This is confined to the Third Conjugation, 
except for four examples from the Second (mordeO, peuddJ, epomdeS, ton- 
defl), and the verbs dS and st5. The vowel of the reduplication is regu- 
larly e ; but this is replaced by the vowel of the root-syllable wherever 
the latter, in both the Present and the Perfect, is i, u, or o. For the 
changes in the vowel of the root-syllable, see 4S. Examples ; 

ceclni, from canO, sing didlcl, from di»c6, learn 

cecidi " caedS, cut cucnrri " curri), run 

pepnli " pell5, strike momordi " mordeS, bite 

tetendi " tends, stretch ateti " stO, stand 

a. In compounds, except those of dS, stO, sistO, discS, poscO, the redupli- 
cation is usually lost. So oc-ddi, at-tendi, etc.; but often 'Cucun! beside 
-cuiTi in compounds of coirQ. Compounds of canS and pungfi (Perf. 
pnpugi) substitute other formations ; e.g. oc-ciaui and ez-pnim. 

t. In verbs 
s is lost in the r 

E. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel in the root-syllable. This 
type is found mostly in the Second and Third Conjugations. ETiamples : 

sEdi, from sedeS, sit idi, from adS, eat, edere 

mOvI " moreS, mai'e feci " facio, do, facere 

civl " cayei), beware fSdi " fodiO, dig, fodere 

iiivl " iuvo, aid, iuvare veni " venio, come, venire 
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F. Perfect in -i without change of the vowel of the root-syllable. 

This type is found in many Verbs of the Third Conjugation, including 

nearly all in -vA. Examples : 

rertl, from TertO, turn lul,' from luO, atone for 

fldi " findB, split minid " minnO, lessen 

The Past Perfect Indicative and the Future Perfect 

174. I. The Past Perfect Indicative is formed from the Perfect Stem 
+ ■«ra- (originally -es«-), with the regular shortening of a before the end- 
ings -m, -t, -nt (36, 1). 

2. The Future Perfect is formed from the Perfect Stem + -^r- (origi- 
nally -es-), followed by the thematic vowel. The Third Plural in -tnt (not 
-nnt) and the Second Singular and First and Second Plural forms in -Is, 
-imaa, -itis beside the regular -is, -imua, -itis, are due to confusion with 
the Perfect Subjunctive, in which 1 was original. See 164, 6 ; 178, />. 

The Subjunctive 

175. The Subjunctive has three Mood-Signs, namely, -i-, -4-, and -i- 
(shortened before the endings -m, -t, -ot, and HT ; see S6, i, 2). 

The -i.- occurs in the Present Subjunctive of the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Conjugations. 

The -§- occurs in the Present Subjunctive of the First, and in the 
Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive of all Conjugations. 

The -i- occurs in the Present Subjunctive of many Irregular Verbs 
and in the Perfect Subjunctive of all Conjugations. 

Note. The Latin Subjunctlre lepreaents in lis (armation, as Hell as in lis functions 
(see the Syntax), a miiture of two otiginaliy dislinct moods, namely, Che Subjunctive 
proper and the Optative. The -i- is tlie moodsign of the old Oplative. Another (oim 
of tlus was -U-, seen in early Latin sieiii, siJs, etc., beside stm, bib, elc. The -i- and 
-i- belong to the Subjunctive proper, and, besides the forms enumerated, they are seen in 
the Future of the Third and Fourth Conjugations (1T3, note). Still another old Sub- 
junctive formation, witli the simple thematic vowel, is seen in the Future eiB (172, note), 
and in the Future Perfect -aci, -eiia, etc. 

a. In the Imperfect Subjunctive the mood-sign -e- is added to the 
Present Stem -H a, the a becoming r regularly after a vowel (47). So 
es-A-e-s (also vellEs, feirea, from *vel-s-i-fl, "fcr-e-e-a; 49, ii), but 
ama-i-»«, tege-r-e-s, etc. 

b. In the Perfect Subjunctive the mood-sign -i- is added to the Perfect 
Stem -I- -er- (originally -es-). The frequently occurring Second Singular 

1 Such Perfects, though ending in -ui, are not to I* classilied under the -ul type, 
since the n belongs la the Verb-Stem, 
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in -ii beside the normal -is, and the rare -imns for -Imns, are due to con- 
fusion with the Future Perfect. Sec 164, 6 ; 171, 2. 

c. In the Past Perfect Subjunctive the mood-sign -*- is added to -i*-»- ; 
e.g. tSz-is-e-i-e. 

176. The ImpeiatiTe. The Imperative has no special mood-sign, 
and is characterized only by its peculiar endings. 

177. Ths Passive. The formation of the Moods and Tenses is the 
same as in the Active, except in the Perfect System, which is periphrastic. 

The Infinitive 

178. I. The Suffix of the Present Infinitive Active is -se, which is 
preserved in e»-«o (also Telle, fene, from • vel-se, • fer-se ; 49, 1 1 ), but 
which became -re after a vowel (47). So ama-re, tege-ie, etc. The 
Perfect Infinitive Active also has -se, which in this case is added to the 
Perfect Stem -^ -is- ; e.g. «mav-is-se, tex-i»-se, etc. 

2. The Present Infinitive Passive has -ri in all Conjugations except 
the Third, where the ending is simply -i. So anuMi, monS^i, andi-n, but 
teg-i. With the addition of an .«r (of doubtful origin), and the regular 
shortening of the long vowel before another vowel (>I), arose the variant 
forms laodarier, dicier, etc. (164, 3). 

3. The other Infinitives are periphrastic, the Perfect Passive Infinitive 
being formed from the Perfect Passive Participle with esse, the Future 
Active Infinitive from the Future Participle with esse, and the Future 
Passive Infinitive from the Supine with iri (Pres. Infin. Pass, of eU, used 
impersonally like Itur, etc., but not occurring separately). 

Note. Infinitives are, in origin, case-forms whicli have become assodated with the 
verb-system. 

The Perfect Passive Paitic^Ie 

179. The Perfect Passive Participle is formed with the suffix -to-, 
and is declined like an Adjective of the First and Second Declensions. 
As regards the form of the stem to which the suffix is added, there is a 
certain relationship between the formation of this Participle and that of 
the Perfect Indicative, as follows : 

I. -atns, -itoB. Such are the forms for nearly all verbs which have 
Perfects in -iri, -ivi, as : 

unatus beside amin, from omS, love, amaiB 
audltus " audivi " sndlS, hear, audite 

a. Exceptions are ; piltnB (but also pBtitOB) besiile pSUvi, from pDtt, drink, pttin ; 
Mpultn* beside sepeBii, from sopeliiS, iury, seMlbe. , - r 

..I ,Cn00i;lc 
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2. -4tti8. This is the regular formation for Verbs in -u6 (-v6), as 

miiiutiia*from minnS, lessen, mimiere, miniii. 

a. So also MCstu«, locutns, from the two Deponents In -qum, leqaol, /ollim, and 
lOqMr, iftat. Compounds of iaS,/aa, have -latu. 

3. -itua. This is the usual formation for Verbs having Perfects 

of the -ui type, as : 
mouitos Iteside monui, from moneE, advise, monEie 
molitos " molui " molB, grind, molere 
domitna " domni " dom5, tame, domin 

a. Bqt theie suv a fev exceptions, e.g. : 

doctus beside docui, from doced, temh, docSre 
cultus " colul " cols, cullivafe, colere 
sectus " secui " seco, iul, sedre 

4. -tos (-eus) added directly lo the root-syllable. This formation is 

common to all Verbs with Perfects of other types than those 
already mentioned. The consonant cha.nges follow the state- 
ments given in 49. Examples : 

fletua beside fflS-vl, from fleS, weep. Aire 
scfiptna " scnpsi " scrlbO, write, scribere 

morsiia " momordi " mordeS, bite, mordEre 
factna " fEci " faciS, make, iactn 

fisgna " fi^ " findfi, spitt, finders 

Note. The form in -sua is regular for all roots ending in dentals, as 
fissns, etc. (49, 5) ; but, after the anali^y of such forms, -aus came to be 
used also in a number of verbs with roots not ending in a dental ; e.g. : 
IftpsDB, from UbM, ilifi 
mDlaoB " moIeeS, mi/k 
tfxat " ftgfi,_fix amplexuB " amplector, imbrace 

180. Vowel Changes. In general, barring the regular lengthening 
before ns and net (IS), the quantity of the vowel of the root-syllable is 
the same in the Perfect Participle as in the Present. But there are some 
examples of an inherited variation (48). Besides such cases as aatoa 
(serfl, Perf. si-Ti), stratus (atemft, Perf. atia-vi), mStus (moTeft, Perf. 
miivi), etc., there are also differences among verbs coming from roots 
ending in a mute, as follows: 

I. A short vowel, as against a long vowel in the Present, is seen in 
cewiu (cf. Perf. ceasi), from cld6 ; nstna (cf. Perf. nari), from Art ; and 
dictno, doctna, from ^cB, dac6 (Perf. also diii, dQ:d). Gt)OQlc 
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2. A long vowel, as against a short vowel in the Present, is seen in 
casnma, diTlaiia, fnsna, Sana, Smptus, Ictus, lictns, rictos, tectos, flBxus 
(Adj.), structus, frictiiH, pictns, tactus. 

Note. With tie extepCion of cisunii and tietns (with which compare con-tig-i3), 
these long-vowel forms are actompanieel by Perfects with a, long vowel, as tflai, li^, rtxi, 
etc. (though in same it Is a different long vowel, e.g. Sgl, beside ictus, etc). But it does 
not follow that a long-vowel Perfect is always accompanied by a long-vowel Paitidple. 
CC. misi, but mjasus; sUI, but sessum (Supine); fidi, but fMSns; riipl, but ruptui; 
fCci, but lactns, etc. 

' It b also true that the Participles mentioned come from roots ending in a voiced 
mute, namely, d or g (for afizas, stiSctDS, see 49, a). But among verbs hom roots in 
a voiced mute there are also some tliat have tha short vowel ; e.g. f ossos from fodii : 
' setsum from sedeO ; strlctas from strings. 

181. The Supine. This is formed in the same viray as the Perfect 
Passive Participle, but with the suffix -tu-, not -to-. It is, then, a Verb^ 
Noun of the Fourth Declension, of which the Accusative and Ablative 

NoTR, The Dative form in -tni is rare. 

182. The Future Active Participle. This is formed with the suffix 
-tuKK and is declined like an Adjective of the First and Second Declen- 
sions. As regards the form of the stem to which the suffix is added, it 
usually follows the formation of the Perfect Passive Participle ; e.g. 
amitunu, like amatns. But there are occasional variations, as ; 

■noiitSnu beside mDitoaB, from moilor, die, moii 
OiitdiUB " ortuB " OrioTi arise, oriri 

paiitSiua " partus " pari5, bring forth, parere 
inltSniB " -rutus " mo, tumble dawn, mete 

183. The Present Active Participle. This is formed with the suffix 
-nt-, added to the Present Stem, and is declined as an adjective of one 
ending (117). The long vowels of the First, Second, and Fourth Con- 
jugations are regularly shortened (SO, i). The thematic vowel of the 
Third Conjugation appears as e, not o(u) ; e.g. Gen. legeotis, contrasted 
with legunt, from *legont, of the Present Indicative, But iins, from 
e5, go, has the stem eunt- in all other forms ; e.g. Gen. euntiB. 

184. The Future Passive Participle and the Genmd. These are formed 
with the suflix -ndo-, added to the Present Stem, which appears in the 
same form as in the Present Participle. The Future Passive Participle 
is declined as an Adjective of the First and Second Declensions. The 
Gerund is the Neuter Singular of this, lacking the Nominative and 
Vocative. ^-, , 

n,gN..(JNCjOOgle 
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Note, The forms in -lUidDB, -landns of the Third and Fourth Conjugations 
(104, 3) represent what was probably the original type in tliese conjugations, the foims 
in -endas, -landns having ansen under the influence of the Present Participles, which 
have -emt-. From eS,^?, ttie Gerund is always enndl, corresponding to the Participle 

ILHrSTRATIOHS OP THE VABIOUS TYPES OP VERBS 

186. The Principal Parts of any given Verb are found most conveniently by 
reference to a ^gle list arranged alphabetically, such as the Catalogue of Verbs given 
at the end of this grammar, or to a lexicon. The follomng list is merely illustrative, 
showing what different combinations of Present, Perfect, and Participial Stems occur, 



(he most c< 
The types which are t 



pven. A pi 
details, such 



to be understood that all the > 

irefixed hyphen indicates that the form occurs only 

etc., see the Calahgiu ofVirbs. 



186. First Conjugation 

I. Perfect in -Sti. 
amd, lovi amare amfin 

poto, drink pSlire potSvI 

1. Perfect in -ui. 
domo, tame domare domui 

Here also cr«pj, enbS, filea, tnlee, -vlicS, mc9, wraS, tonC, vecji.' 

3. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel. 

iuvS, helf iuvSre iiivl 

lavs, waih lai4re llvi 

4. Reduplicated Perfect. 



n Roman. 



amlttuu 

pStum (petltum) 



5. Deponents. 






miror, -aionder 


mirari 




187. 


Second Cc 


)NJUGATIOI 


I . Perfect in -lu. 






moiM5, advise 


monere 


monui 


doceo, teach 


docere 


docni 


egeo, need 


egere 


egui 


2. Perfect in -ai. 






augeo, increase 


augere 


auxi 



It Perf. Pass. Parlic, fijctom, •ectum. In this and the similar sUtements below, 
>t meant that the verbs died as btlen^ng to tlu lyii sficifiid in lit heading 
in every detail the example under which they stand. 
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3. Perfecting. 

fleS, we^ fiere flCri fletum 

Here ako art, -pM, dflal, abolei, dat. 

4. Reduplicated Perfect. 

mordeo, bite mordere momordi morsum 

. Heie also pendoS, ipondsl, tondst. 

5. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel. 

caved, taki care cavCre cavi cautum 



erve6, jfli^ 
pranded, lumk 


fetvtte feryi 
prandSre prandl 
stridSre stridl 


pdnsum 


7. Deponents. 






vereor, fear 


verSri 


veritus sum 


fateor, confess 


fatSri 


fasaus sum 


188. 


Third Conjugation 




A. Simple Thematic Present. 




I . Perfect in -«. 







■criU, write aciibeie acripu acriptniu 

died, say djcere dui dictum 

clandO, shut claudere clanai cUnanm 

With few eiceptigns, from roots ending in a mute. 

2. Perfect in -ni. 

molfi, grind molere molul molitum 

With fev exceptlaas, from loots endinc In a liquid or nasal. 
mebS, msw meters messui messum 

3. Reduplicated Perfect, 

c^Aq, fail cadere cecidi cSsurus 

Here also cudS, canfi, CDirS, pacct, pcndi, tendS. 

4. Perfect in -I without lengthening. 

verts, turn vertere verti v«rsuin 
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5. Perfect ii 


Q -i with 


lengthened vowel. 


ago, drive 




agere 


Here also MB, 


•mS, 1.(11 




6. Perfect 11 


a-ivT. 




pet*, i«* 
quaerti, uei 




terere 
patera 


B. Present with 


reduplication. 


sista. jrf 

U^ drink 




sistere 
glgnere 

bibere 



petttum 
quaesltuni 



C. Present with inserted nasal. 
I. Perfect in -«i. 



So eingS, lincB, -mnntiS, niBioit, puifi, rtangO, ttinpii, tlncoi, nncnfi. 



2. Reduplicated Perfect, 
tango, touch tangere 

Here also p«DeB, piinEt, tnnU. 



3. Perfect ii 




fund6,A>«r 


fundere 


Here also nuwS, *i«ca, mqnS, frangB. 


4. Perfect ii 


n -i without lengthening. 


findes, ,plU 

scindC, ttnd 


findere 
scindere 
pandere 


S. Perfect ii 


.Ha". 


-enmbe, r«/.« 


-cumhere 



D. Present in -n5 (and -118 from -I116). 
I. Perfecting, 
tenio, ttrevf stemere strSvi 

Here also tftrnS, ceniB, lluB, sini. 



vGoogIc 
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2. RedupUcated Perfect. 

S1I5, drivt pellere 

le, dtahic lallere 

tolls, raise tolkre 



iS,? 

(8U3-tUlI) 



[III- 



E. Present in AR. 

fleets, bend flectere 

So pectS, plectS, ncctS (but Peif . nsinl 



F. Present in -«c«. 

I. Primary Verbs. 
disco, learn discere 
cresco, grov; crescere 
nosed, get to kno-w noscere 


didici 

crevi 
novl 


crStum 
(notus. Adj.) 


2. Inchoati^s in -*9c5. 

aareacO, become hard diireacere 
alggsco, fn^i;^ i:0/</ algSscere 


calni • — 
aIsP — 


— < (fromcalail) 
— ' (fromdOrus) 

— I (from algeO) 


3. Inchoatives in -isc6. 
-dorml5co,/a// <m&<5* -donniscere 


^oTmivi> — 


-' (from dormio) 


4. Inchoatives in -ascS. 






vesperasc6,jj^"^7^| vespe^ere 


vespertvi» — 


— 1 (from vesper) 


G. Present in -essO. 






capesso, seize capessere 


capessivi 


capes^tum 


H. Present in -uO. 
I. Perfect in -Hi. 

statud, set up statuere 

tuB, faU mere 


statui 


statOtum 



1 The Perfect of Inchoativea which are derived from Verbs is the same as that of the 
Hmple verbs; in the case of Inchoatives derived from Nouns or Adjectives, it CoIIowe 
the type nhich " ' ■• ..^ ,-,.... ■ 



.^^_ . „ . ,n those derived froi.. , ,, __ ._. 

-tvA, -M for Presents in -Isct, -i^ for Presents in -IBCS. The Putici[dal Stem is 
'-- -'waya lacking. 
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f1uS,/i>iv fluere 

/. Present in -i6. 

1. Perfect in -i with lengthened vowel. 
capio, take capere 

Here also Uci9, UdS, foOU, fntH. 

2. Perfect ID -81. 
ids, If 



-lie is, allure 
qiialifl, ihaii 


quatere 


3. Perfect in -m 




sjtrt. 


cupere 
sapere 


4. Perfect in -ui. 




rapia, Ida 


rapens 


$. Reduplicated 


Perfect. 


pariS, iring forth 


parere 


J. Deponents. 




f ungor, perforin 


fungi 


amplector, embrace 


amplecti 


vescor, feed 


vesci 


obllviscor, forget 


oblivisei 


sequor, follow 


sequi 


gradior, step 


gradi 


189. 


Fourth Conji 


I . Perfect in -M 




anda, hear 


andiie 


«pBU6,*«rr 


seizure 


2. Perfect in -81. 




vincio, bind 


vinclre 


3. Perfect in -nl 




operi^ tmw 


aperfre 
operire 






ijsus sum 


(cl. A) 


functus s 


m. (cf. C) 


.mplMu. 


sum (cl, £) 





(ctfii) 


oblitus su 


m (cf. F, 3) 


secutus s 


m (cf. Jf) 


gressus s 


™(cf./) 






■, Goo»^lc 
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4- Reduplicated Perfect (originally). 

nperia, find Tepertre 

comperiC, Uam compedre 

J. Perfect in -I with lengthened vowel. 



6. Deponents, 
partior, divide partiri paititus sum 

drdior, begin drdtti Orsus sum 

IRREGULAR VERBS 
For the character of Irregular Verbs in general, ace 170. 
Compounds of Bum 

190. Adsnm, etc. Most compounds of stun follow the conjugation 
of the simple verb, which has been given above (1S3). So ad-«iiin, 
ad-«sse, ad-fui, etc. The Present Participle, which is wanting in the 
simple verb, appears in the adjectival abe£na, absent, from ab^nm, and 
praesins.^r^.i^ii', from piae-enm. In prS-smu the preposition appears as. 
prfid before a vowel (24, z); e.g. Pres. Indie. pr6snm,piMes,piIidest,pi&sU' 
mns, pi3d«ati<, piOsnnt; Imperf. Indic. prSderam; Imperf. Subj. pi&des- 
Mm; Fut prBdciO; Pres. Infin. prOdesse; Imperat. prSdes, prOdeatQ, etc. 

191. Pounm, be able. The Present System is based on a union of 
potis or pote, able, with sum ; the Perfect System does not contain sum. 



but belongs 


O a Present • poteO, ■ potfire, of which 


only the participial 


form potEns u 


in use. 

Principal Parts 








pouum posn 




potnl 




IBSICATIVS 




BUBJimCTITB 


Pres. 


possum 




possim 




potes 




possis 




potest 




possit 




possumus 




posslmus 




potestis . 




possitis 




possunt 




possint 


Imperf. 


poterami 




possem 


1 That b. potaram, poteiis, poter«t. etc. 


Slmilatly,,l^.^TOi;;Ic 
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Fut. potcTO 

Perf. potui 

Past Perf. potueram 
Fttf. Perf. potuerd 

IHVUIITIVB 
Pres. posse 

Perf. potuisse 

a. Early laBn shows the uneom 
■a potc BBt, etc. ; also Intin. potMM, 



potuerim 
potuissem 



PABTIGIPLB 

poteos (Adj.) 



IT pot» nun, (otlB est 



Vols, wish, and its 





TOlO, Wl 


ish 


voUa 


v<dtd 






n616, bt 


unwilling 


aSUe 


nSlnl 






maia, p> 


-efer 


maUe 


mBlnl 








Present 






□n>ic. 


SUBJ. 


IKSIC. 


SUBJ. 


□(Die. 


BUBJ. 


vol6 


veUm 


n615 


nalim 


mala 


malim 


TIS 


velis 


non vis 


nolis 


mavis 


malis 


vult 


velt 


non vult 


nolit 


mavult 


malit 


volumus 


velTmus 




noUmus 




malimi 


vultis 


velltis 


nonvultis nolitis 


mSvultis 


malitis 


volimt 


velint 


nolunt 


nolint 


malunt 


mllint 



Imperfect 
volSbam vellem nolebam noUem malebam mlllem 



Perfect 
volui voluerim nolui noluerim malul m3.1uerim 

Past Perfect 
volueram voluissem ndlueram ndluissem mSlueram maluissem 



Future Perfect 
noluero maluero 



C_H)ogle 
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[1S2 





Pres. 


noli 




nolite 




Put. 


nolit 


mFiniTivB 


nolitote 


Pres. 


velle 




noUe 


malle 


P^rf. 


voluisse 




noluisse 


maluisse 



PABTICIPLB 



Pres. 



volens 



nolgnf 



a. For mlt, vnltls, the forms in use down to tlie 
(44, i). For ti Til a contracted form ala is common, and, in early Latin, nlti* i! 
lor si valtla (aultls is Irom •soldi, which arose beside «I voltia, not by contractio 
after the analogy of the relation of via to n via). 

t. For oiSn via and nfio rnlt, early Latin has nevis, nevolt. 

f. For mflS, nuUlm, etc., the early forms ate ndTOlB, ndvellm, and these are 
pounds o( iiiij[i» and TOlB (mivoB probably from ■maj[(i)»-voiai cf. aivlit, 49, li 

193. FerS, bear 

Principal Puts 



nn>ic. 

fero 


8DBJ. 

feram 


IHDIC. 
Present 

feror 


SDBJ. 

ferar 


fers 


feras 


ferris 


feraris, - 


fert 


ferat 


fertur 


feratur 


ferimus 


feramus 


ferimur 


feramur 


fertis 


feratis 


ferimini 


feramini 


fenint 


ferant 


feruntur 


feraotur 


ferebam 


ferrem 


Imperfect 

ferebar 


ferrer 


feram 




ferar 





Past Perfect 

latus e 



Future Perfect 

latusera 
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Irregular Verbs 









tHPBRATIVB 




Pres. 


fer 




ferte 


ferre 


Put. 


ferto 


fertote 


fertor 




ferto 


feruntS 


fertor 












Pres. 




feire 






Perf. 




tulisse 






put. 




latum 


sesse 

PABT1CIPI3 




Pres. 




ferens 




Perf. 


Put. 




laturu 




Put. 





ferimim 




ferantor 


feni 




latus 


esse 


latum 


Tri 



Principal Parts 



IHSICATIVX 



SUBjmfCTIVE 



Imperf 


bam 


Put. 


bo 


Perf. 


i ii 




sti (iisti) I 




it, it K 


Past Perf 


eram 


Put. Perf 


ero 


IHPBRATITE 


mpimTi 


res. i ite 
~-ut. ito Itote 


Pres. Ire 
Perf-i^^ 



istis (iistis) 



ITB PARTICIPIS 

(iisse) Put. iturus 

Put. iturus esse put. Pass, eundum (est) 



N Google 
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a. In the Perfect System, (arms with t, as !vi, iveram, etc., are rare, except \a late 
wrilera. Compounds often have ii»H, ilstla, eli., (or I««, IsUi, etc. 

b. The Passive is used only impetsotially ; e.g. itur, ibitni, Itum est, etc. But com- 
pounds with transitive meaning have the full Passive; e.g. aleoi, >Ull», etc., from M*i, 
affroach. 

c. Qiie5, can, follows the conjugation of *6, except that the Perfect is 



195. The verb fiO, become, serves as the Passive of fadO, make, 

in the Present System. The Perfect System and the Future Passive 
Participle are formed regularly from fadd. 







Principal Parts 








no' 


Serl 


fftCtoB Bum 






nroiCATITK 




BDBJinrCTIVE 


Pres. 


fio 







fiara 


fiamus 




Hs 


-__ 




fiaa 


fl3tis 




fit 


fiuDt 




fiat 


fiant 


Imperf. 


flebam 






fierera 




Fut. 


fiara 










P,rf. 


f actus sum 






factus aim 




Past Perf. 


factus eran 






factus essem 




Put. Per/. 


factQS ero 










mPBRATlVB 




pieTicmB 


Pres. fi 


fite 


Pres. 


fieri 










Per/. 


factus ess 


Perf. 


factus 






Fut. 


factum iri 


F«t. 


faciendus 



a. Prepositional compounds of fadC usually have the regular Passive ; 
e.g. cOnficiO, Pass. cOnfldoi. But compounds of fiS also occur in some 
forms ; e.g. cOnfit, happens, defit, lacks, mfit, begins. For the Passive 
of compounds like benefaciO, calefaciO, etc., benefiO, calefiO, etc., are 

lemember that the i is long throughout, except In the Third 
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Irregular Verbs 



"7 



Present System of Bd5, eat 

196. The Preseat System of ©dd contains several fonns in which the 
endings arc added directly to the root in the form Sd-. The Perfect 
System is regular. 

Principal Parts 





IHDICATIVE 


80BJUIICTIVB 


fres. 


edo edimus 


edim, edam 


edimus, edamus 




es estis 


edis, edas 


edltis, edatis 




est edunt 


edit, edai 


' edint, edant 


Imperf. 
Fut. 


edebam 
edam 


essem 






mPBRATITE 


MFINITITE 


PARTICIPLB 


Pres. 


es Sste 


esse 


edens 


Fut. 


esto estote 


esurus esse 


esurus 




esto edunto 







Pres. Indie. J. Sing, estur 
Imperf. Subj. j. Sing, essetur 

ijunctive forms cdim, etc., which go with the Ind 
ith SB, eat (ITS), weie ^most exclusively empi 
id. Horace has only edim, but Ovid edam. 
-e forms edia, edit, edltis, following t 



c. Comedo has a Perfect 



regular type, are ni 
lie Participle comiitue beside comEeai, 



Present System of Do, give 

197. The Present System of d6 differs from that of verbs of the 
First Conjugation only in having the a short everywhere except in 
the Second Singular of the Present Indicative and Present Imperative, 
and, of course, the Nom. Sing, of the Present Participle. The Perfect 
System is regular. ,-- , 
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Principal Parts 






dare 


dedl 


datni 




Active 






IBDICATIVB 




SUBJUHCTIVE 


Pres. do damu 




dem 


demus 


das datis 




des 


detis 


dat dant 




det 


dent 


Imperf. dabam 




darem 




Ful. dabo 

IHPBRATITB 

Pres. da date 






PASTICIPLB 

dans 


dare 




Ful. dato datote 


daturus 


esse 


daturus 


dato danto 








OERDBD 




SUPINE 


dandi, etc. 


Passive 


datum 


datu 


datur, damur, etc. ; daba 


, dabor, darer, 


datus, dandus, etc. 



a. Early Latin often uses a Present Subjunctive dnim, dnia, duit, etc., and sometir 
dnam, duis, dnat, etc. These are from a related tool du-. Such Subjunctives are a 
formed from compounds like crMS, bilieot, perdi, lost^ etc., which otherwise follow 
Third Coajugatlon. So crtdult, pcrduit, etc. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS 

Aia, Inqaam, FSrl 

198. I. AiC, say, assent, has the following forms. 
and often spelled ai-id (29, z, a). 



Pres. Indie. 
Pres. Subj. 
Imperf. Indie. 



Imperal. af 

Partic. aie 

iebat, aiebamus, aiebatis, aiebant. 

, Irom ■alban) like ISnibun (164. 4), bul w 



e really from a root n 



" which WIS original ly 
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2. iDqeom, say (said /, said he, etc.), has the following forms, of 
which only inquanir inqnia, and inqnit are in common use. 

Pres, Indie. inquam, inquis, inquit 

inquimus, inquitis, inquiunt Per/. Indie, inquii, inquTsli 
Impcrf. Indie, inquiebat imperat, inque, inquito 

Fut. Indie. inquies, inquiet 

3. Firi, speak, has the following forms, of which some occur only in 
compounds. 

Pres. Indie. faiur, -famur Infin. far! 

Imperf. Indie. -fabar, -tabantur Pres. Acl. Partic. fans 

Fut. fabor,fabUur,-fabimur Per/. Pass. Partie. fatus 

Per/. Indie. fatus sum, etc. Fut. Pass. Partic. fandus 

Past Per/. Indie, fatus eram, etc. Gerund f andi, fando 

Imperat. fare Supine f5tu 

MeminI, ddl, CoepI 

199. 1. Merninl, remember, and Odi, hate, are Present in meaning, 
but in form belong to the Perfect System. But meminl has an Impera- 
tive, and Bdi a Future Participle, 

inSICATITB BDBJUHCTITB 

meminl, / remember odi, / hale meminerim, Oderim 

/ remembered oderam, I hated meminissem, odissem 
i, / shall remember odero, / shall hale 

Imperat. memento, mementote 
In/in. meminisse, odisse 

Fut. Partie. , osurus 

2. Coepi, have begun, began, is also confined m^nly to the Perfect 
System, the Present being supplied byincipiO. When a Passive Infinitive 
follows, coeptna aum takes the place of COepi ; e.g. quae res agi coeptxe 
sunt, which began to be done. 

a. Some forms of the Present System are found in early Latin, as cMplt, coepete. 

200. Other isolated forms are : 

I. Imperat, salvG, hail, salvite, salyStO ; Intin. salrire. 

z, Imperat. (h)sTe, hail, (ti)a7ete, (h)aTet5 ; Infin. (h}«TirB. 

3. Imperat. cedo, gi'')e, cette, 

4. Pres. Indie. quaesO, beg, qnoesiunua. 

.,i-,LH)Ogle 
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Imperaoiud Verbs 

201. A special class of Defectives consists of verbs used 
only impersonally, the forms occurring being those of the 
Third Person Singular, the Infinitive, and sometimes the 
Gerund. So, for example, licet, it is allowed. 



mtllCATIVB 

Pres. licet 

Imperf. licSbat 

Fut. licSbit 

Perf. licuit or licitum est 

Past Perf. licueral or licitum erat 

Put. Perf. licuerit or licitum erit 



. SDBJonCTtVB 

licuerit or licitum sit 
licuisset or licitum esset 



Infin. llcere, licuisse, licitQrum esse 

a. The following verbs are always, or usually, Impersonal : 

decet, it is fitting piset, it grieves 

libet, it is pleasing plnit, it rains 

licet, it is permitted pudet, it shames 

miseiet, it excites pity taedet, // disgusts 

ningnit, it siwws tonat, it thunders 

opoitet, it is necessary 

b. Many verbs are used impersonally only in certain senses ; e.g. 
pUcet, it pleases, is decided, accidit, it happens. 

c. The Passive of intransitive verbs can be used only impersonally ; 
e.g. itor, there is a going, some one goes, cuirltur, there is a running, 
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Part III 

WORD-FORMATION 

20ii. Iniroductorv, In Ihe broadest sense, Word-Formation inclucles the 
subject of InSection ; but the term a.3 used here refers to the formation of the word 
as a whole, i«. the untl of which the inflectional forms are variations. 

In the case of declensional forms the true unit is the Stem, to which the case- 
endings are added, so that Stem-Formation would be a more precise term to use in 
this connection. But in the case of Verb-fonns, although the unit of any given tense 
is Ihe stem, Ihe verb as a whole includes several diflerent stems (tense and mood- 
stems), and their (ormation is properly treated as a part of Inflection. As regards 
Verbs, then, there is left for traatment here only what is known as Secondary Verbal 
Derivation, that is, the fornratian of Verlis from Nouns, Adjectives, or other Verbs. 

The derivation of most uninllected words is too obscure to be discussed except in 
connection with the related forms of other languages. The formation of Adverbs, how- 
ever, which in part stands in close relation with case-formation, has been touched 
upon under Innectian. 

Under Word- Formation, then, will be included : 

I) Derivation of Nouns and Adjectives by means of sufGues. 
1) Secondary Verbal Derivation. 
3) Composition. 

DERIVATION OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

203. The stems to which the case-endings are added are sometimes 

identical with the Root,' as in dux. Gen. duclB, of which due- is both stem 

and root. But usually they are formed by means of Suffixes" added 

either to the root or to other stems. 

1 By a Root is meant the simplest element common to a group of related words and 
conceived as containing the essential meanmg common to all. It is what is left after 
the sepaiaCion of all recognizable formative parts, such as prefixes, suflixes, endings. 
But (or any given laneuage it is only a convenient grammatical abstraction, not neces- 
sarily an absolutely primitive element. For example, in English the root of preai^htrsai 
treaehing \s frtach, but this, when taken back to prae-dicB, is seen to be a compound. 
The toots assumed in Latin are not necessarily the same as those assumed for the 
parent speech, much less are they to be thought of as ultimate roots. 

5 Suffixes ate doubtless independent words in origin, just as the English suffix -ly 
(man-ly, etc.) meaning Hit, having the form of, has atisen in historical times from a 
word meaning body, form (from which comes also tike, i.e. havmg Ibt same form as). 
But most suffixes had already, in a remote period, become mere formative elements, 
which it Is useless to try to connect with any known independent words. 

The ultimate origin of the inflectional endings is of the same nature, hut in detail 
will always be obscure. There is, then, in the general principles of formation no hard 
and fast line between composition, derivation by suffixes, and inflection. 
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If the suffix is added to a Root or a Verb-Stem, the form is knowa as a 
primary Derivative; if the suffix is added to a Noun-Stem, Adjective- 
Stem, or Adverb, the form is known as a Secondary Derivative. Thus 
Tic-tor, victor, in which the sufGjt is added to the root of Tincft, conquer, 
is a Primary Derivative ; while Tict5r-ia, victory, in which the suffix is 
added to the Noun-Stem TictSr-, is a Secondary Derivative. Many 
suffixes were used primarily for only one of these two kinds of derivation, 
but their use was often extended, the same suffix appearing in both 
Primary and Secondary Derivation. 

204, Some suffixes are seen in words inherited from the parent 
speech, but are no longer u^ed freely to form new words. They are 
called non-productive suffixes. Thus -ti-, seen in par-ti- (pais), moi-ti- 
(mors), etc., was once one of the commonest suffixes for the formation of 
feminine abstracts, but in Latin it is not productive, its place having been 
usurped by an extension of it, namely, -tiSn-, seen in acti5n- (Ictid), etc. 

205. Regarding the combination of the root or stem with the suffix, 
observe : 

1. If the root or stem ends in a consonant and the suffix begins with 
one, the usual consonant changes take place \ e.g. scriptor from scribi ; 
difSn-eor from defendO, etc. See 49. 

2. The final vowel of a stem is lost before the initial vowel of a suffix ; 
e.g. sui-eus from suio- (suium). 

3- The final short vowel of a Stem suffers the regular weakening 
before a suffix beginning with a consonant \ e.g. boui-Ua from bono- 
(bonuB) ; porcu-lns from poico- (porcus). See 42, 5. 

Note. The final vowel of a stem (or sometimes a consonant, or 
even a whole syllable belonging properly to the stem) often becomes so 
closely associated with the suffix that it is felt to be a part of it, and not 
a part of the stem. In this way a new suffix arises. So from words 
like ROmSnns (really K6mi-tius) the suffix -anus arises, and is then applied 
freely lo stems not ending in -t, as urb-anns (nibs), p&g-anua (psgus), 
etc. Similarly from words like porcu-lus (see above, 3) arose words like 
i§£-nlus (rex), etc. This process was constantly going on.' 
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Nouns — Primarv Derivatives 
206. I. -tor' (Fem. -trix) forms nouns denoting x\x& agent o 
doer of the action expressed by the verb (cf. English -er). 

Tic-tor, victor, f. vic-triz (YincO) scnp-tor, ivriter (acribC) 

can-tor, singer (canS) amI-tor, lover (amd) 

defen-sor (for *de-feiid-tor^), defender (dSfendS). 
a. By an eilension of use, this suffix b somedmes added to Nouns (o form othi 
Nouns, as linl-tl 



2. -U), -tiO, -tuB {Gen. -tfls), -tQra, and often -ium, form 
abstracts denoting the action expressed by the verb, or, by 
a frequent transfer from the abstract to a concrete meaning, 
the result of the action. Compare English clipping, the act 
of clipping, and a (newspaper) clipping, the thing clipped. 

Ieg-i8, legion, originally the select- scrip-tura, writing (acribS) 
ing, levying (leg6) tSn-anra,' shearing (tondeS) 

Sc-ti&, the doing, act (agO) gand-ium, /iiy (gaudeS) 

mis-siO,' dismissal (mittS) atud-iam, zeal (studeS) 

can-tua, singing (canB) imper-ium, command (impeiQ) 

adTen-tns, arrival (adTeniS) iiSiC'iVi.'ni, judgment (iudicS) 

Ti-sus,' sight (Tide5) 

H. Many words with the suffin -tfira are closely associated with agent-nouns in -tor, 
qnaes-tara, guaestorihif (qoasBtor) ctn-suts, censorship (ctnaor) 

3. -men and -mentum from nouns denoting t/rfww, or, oftener, 
the result of an action. 

flu-men, stream (fluQ) frag-men, is»i.%-'axa!cwei,fragment 

se-tnen, seed (seid, Perf. se-Ti) (fraagd) 

5ma-inentnin, ornament (SinS) 

a. So sometiines -minium, as Bli-mlnlum, nouriihmtnt (alS) ; but this suflix Is more 
frequent in secondary derivatives, as patri-miSniuni, /a/Wmany (pater). 

1 Only some of the comnnner and more productive suflixes vvill be mentioned. For 
the sake of convenience the form of the Nominative Singular is cited, rather than the 

' Before suffixes beginning with t, the same consonant-changes lalie p1a<e as in Per- 
fect Passive Participles, Hence 'SOr, -slS, -Btu, -iSi*, beade -tor, -US, -tni, -ttln. 
See 49, 1. ,- , 

■,L.t)Ogle 
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4, -or (Gen. -Ms) forms abstracts which usually indicate a 
physical or mental state. 

tiem-or, trembling (treiii9) caod-oi, brightness (c&ndeS) 

cal-oi, ■warmth (calei) am-or, love (un6) 

S- -da and -g8 form nouns of various meanings. 
cnpi-dO, desire (cnpi6) ori-gB, source (orior) 

6. -ulnm, -bnlum, -culom, -brum, -crnm, and -tnim (also -nla, 
-bub, -bra, etc.), form nouns denoting instrument or means. 
The idea sometimes passes over into that of place or result. 
Tino-nliun, chain (viiicO) delurbnun, shrine (diluS) 

pa-bulum, fodder (pisct) simnli-cnun, image (simnld) 

Tehi-culnm, wagon (Teli9) aA-tmm, plough (aril) 

a-bula, taU (faii) dola-bia, axe (di>15) 

Nouns — Secondary Derivatives 

207. I . -hiB (Fem. -la, Neut. ^um) and its various combina- 
tions -uluB, -olus, -elluB, -illuB, -uUuB, and -cuius, form Diminutives. 
These usually follow the gender of the word from which they 
are derived. 

porcn-lns, little pig (porcoa) lEg-ului, chieftain (rEz) 

flUo-lus, young son (filius) fili-ola, young daughter (filia) 

agel-lua, small field (ager ; see 19, 11 ) Ubel-la, tablet (tabula) 
lapil-lus, small stone (lapis ; homul-IuB, manikin (hornK ; 

• Upid-lo-; see 49, 11) *homoii-lo-; see 49, II) 

Qs-colum, little mouth, kiss (os) arti-eulus, joint (artna) 

2. -ia, -tia, -ties, -taa, -tttdiJ, -tas, and sometimes -ium and 
•tium form abstracts denoting quality or condition. 

miser'ia, misery (miser) maL%m-V^i, greatness (magnns) 

audSc-ia, boldness (audax) civi-tas, citizenship, state (civio) 

duri-tja, duri-ti6s, dflii^ia, hardness Tir-tus, manliness (Tir) 

(duma) aacerdM-inm, priesthood (aacerdOs) 

boni-t&B, goodness (bonus) servi-tium, servitude (servua) 
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3. -odiB, -iades, -id§a, -idEs (Masc.) aod -ias, -is, -eis (Fem.) occur in 

Greek Patronymics, denoting descent. 

Aene-BiHs, son a/ Aetuas ThesMae, daughter of Thtsiius 

AnchiB-ladeB, son of Anchisis Tyndoi-is, daughter of Tyndarus 

Tantal-idBB, descendant of Tantalui H*i4iB, daughter of Ntreus 

PSHdet, JO« o/Peleus 

4. -ina often forms nouns denoting an art or craft, or the place 
where a craft is practiced. 

medic-Ioa, healing (medicos) doctr-ltui, leaching (doctor) 

diBCipl-Ina, instnicHon (discipolns) tSnstr-Ina, barber's shop (tBMOr) 

a. This type alienated in Adjectives used substantively, ata or Dffleliia being under- 
stood. But the suffix -ini is used in other ways, e.g. in simple Femuiines Bke rli-in», 
queen (iGi) or in Frimaiy Derivatives, as lamina, robbery (rapli). 

5. Other significant suffixes are : -iitus (Gen. -iitus), denoting office or . 
official body ; -alius, a dealer or artisan; -aiium, a place where things ' j- 
are kept; -ile, a place for animals. * 
cSnBOl-atua, toniulshif (cSdsqI) asr-irliim, treasury (aea) 
argent-jiiua, money changer (argeatom) or-Sa, sheepfold (otjh) 



Adjectives — Primary Derjvatives 

208. t. -dx and sometimes -ulus form adjectives denoting 
tendencies or qualities. 

aud-ax, bold (audeO) bib-nlua, fond of drink (biW) 

ten-az, tenacious (teueO) crEd-tilus, crtdulous (credB) 

TOr-ii, voracious (vorfi) 

2. -ilia and -tnlis form adjectives denoXiag passive qualities. 
ftag-ilis, breakable, frail (ftangB) m9-bllis, movable (moreS) 
fac-ili<, easy (faciS) ama-bllis, lovable (am9) 

bib-ili«, drinkable (\>i\M) crSdi-bilis, -worthy of belief (aiSSi) 

3. -bnndus forms adjectives having about the force of a Present 
Participle, but is more intensive ; -cundns denotes a characteristic. 
■vcAitii-'baBAua, Jloggiag (vacbero) iri-cuadua, wrathful (irSKor) 

dying (moiiar) fa-conduB, eloquent (fiti) . 
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Adjectives — Secondary Derivatives 

209. I. -eue, -icens, and sometimes -nus, -neus, -inus, form 
adjectives of material. 

Bxa-<va, golden (annim) ac«r-4ius, of maple (acer) 

feiT-eus, of iron (femim) ebur-neua, of ivory (ebni) 

ros-icens, of roses (rosa) fig-inus, of beech (fagna) 

2. -Osue and -lentua form adjectives denoting /w//«^w. 
Tiu-SauB, drunken (Tinum) vino-lentna, drunken (vinum) 
TetbO-siiB, verbose (verbum) opu-lentus, wealthy (■ ops, opls) 

bellioAaus, warlike (bellicus) 

3. -tus, identical with the suffix of the Perfect Passive Par- 
ticiple, is also added to Noun-Stems, forming adjectives mean- 
ing provided with (cf. English -ed). 

barbi-tas, bearded (barba) aini-tus (long-beared (anris) 

dent-atus, toothed (dEns) cornu-tus, horned (comti) 

oans-tua, laden (onus) 

4. -idUB forms adjectives denoting a condition. 
luc-idua, light (liU) fiini-WuB, smoky (fBmuB) 

a. This suffix, though originating in SecondaryDeriva lives (properly compounds ; e.g. 

M/A-iaa, light-giving ; ci.iS,give, or -ia,/!!*), is also used to form Primary Derivatives. 

Gup-ldns, tagtr (cnpiS) lonen-idui, went (tansaeS) 

5. -enius, -teinns, -umus, -tumus, and 'tlnus, form adjectives denoting 
iiiite, mostly from Adverbs. 

hadl-emuB, efto-di^ (hodU) din-tainuB,' long-continued (diQ) 

heB-taniuB, of yesterday (heii) dlfl-tdnuB, lang-eontinued (diQ) 

dkiuniu, daily (diSs) ciftB-tliiaB, oftihmorrtrai (cr&s) 

MiD5-tlnn8, last ytai'i (annaB) 

210. I. -luB, -cus, -icus, -icius, -IcIub, -nus, -Anue, -inus, -Uis, 
•jUb, -CUb, -iris, -irius, form adjectives meaning belonging to, 

connected with, derived from, etc. 

1 In spite of the connection with dlG, the a in the second syllable is short In all the 
passages thus far noted in poetty. , - , 
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pati-iua, paUrnai (pater) nrb-aniu, o/iAe city (uiba) 

senatOi-ius, senatorial (senator) can-inua, canine (cauls) 

hosti-cns, hostile (hostis) reg-«lis, royal (f%s) 

beU-iciiB, of war (bellum) <av-ilis, of a citizen (dTis) 

patr-icins, patrician (pater) criid-elia, cruel (cradns) 

noT-iciua, ne-w (nOTUs) popul-aria, of the people (popnlus) 

fAt6T-nna, paternal (pater) legiSn-arins, of a legion (}6^i) 

2. -iyns, seen in aest-ivns, of summer (aestus), was oEteo added to 
the stem of the Perfect Passive Participle, giving rise to a suffix -tiTos. 

cap-avos, taptivi (capB, captoa) faf^y^^ fugilive (fiigiB) 

a. Observe also the n^mes for the Cases and Moods \ e.g. aimiiii-tiTni, goiu-tiviis, 
indlci-tivss, etc. (used substantively, cisns or modus bdng uaderalood). 

3. -fnsis and -iensle form adjectives from words denoting place, mostly 
names of towns.^ 

caati-eneli, sflhe camp (castra) CaitUglik-lineie, of Carthage 

Cann-insls, of Cannae 

4. Other suffixes frequentty added to names of towns and 

Aridii-ia, of Arpinum Lat-Inna, of Latium, Latin 

Rfim-anuB, of Rome. Roman Ital-lcus, of Italy, Italian 



5. Adjectives derived from names of persons commonly end ii 



of Sulla CicnoD-iinna, of Cicero 

SECONDARY VERBAL DERIVATIVES 

Verbs derived from Nouns and Adjectives 

(Denominatives) 

211. The great mass of Denominatives follow the First 
Conjugation, but there are also many of the Fourth, some of 
the Second, and a few (from u-Stems) of the Third. 

vely, especially in the Plural ; e.g. 
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I. First Conjugation. 

tSti, care for (coia) sinuS, bend (sinns. Gen. sinus) 

dOuS, give (ddnniii) Iu>ii0r9, honor (honor. Gen. lion&ris) 

levB, lift (leris) Uudfl, praise (Uus, Gen. Undia) 

z. Fourth CoDJugation. 

Gnl5, end (finis) Cnst5di5,jf»(tr'/(cnst5s, Gen.cost&dis) 

paitior, divide (pais, Gen. partis) seiviO, be a slave (seTvus) 

3. Second Conjugation. 

albeS, 6e while (albna) flSreO, blossom (flOs, Gen. flOris) 



4. Third Conjugation, 
status, set up (status) tribnO, assign (tribus) 

Note. Denominatives nete faiined from Noun-Stems by means of a suHBx -ya- 
and -yi-. The y disappeared between vowels, and, in most (otni3, tlie vowels then con- 
tracted. Thus cOiS from ' cStS-yo : albeC from •alii-ye. See notes to 166, 167, 169. 

The type in -S, -ire originated in i-Stems, that in -iiS in (-Stems and Consonant-Stems, 
that in -eiS in o-Slems (but with the e-form ol the stem, which appears in the Vocative). 
But the different formations came Rnaliy to be used without reference to the form of the 
Noun-Stem, and especially the type -9, -ire was used to form Denominatives from all 
kinds oi stems. 

Verbs derived from Other Verbs 
212. I. Frequentatives. These end in -t8 {-e8), -it», and 
sometimes -tttO, and denote repeated, or sometimes merely 
intensive, action. 

diets, dictate (dicS) babitO, dviell (habeS) 

Tersd, keep turning (Tert6) rogitB, keep asking (togS) 

dictitS, keep saying, declare (dici) 



NOTB, The Frequentatives are Denominative in origin, being formed from t 
£m of the Perfect Passive Partidple. But, owing to their distinctive meaning, th 
une to be contrasted with the simple Verts and were felt to be derived from them. 



Participle, 

e Pi«sent Stem, as agitiS, mmi violently (agt, F 

irom verbs of the First Conjugation always end in - 

in -tltG are double Frequentatives, being based on I 

2. Inchoatives. These end in -escO, -iscd, -IscS, and denote 
beginning or becoming. 

caliacS, become hot (caU6) obdormiscS, fall asleep (dOimiS) 
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a. Some Inchoatives are derived from Nouns or Adjectives, and so, 
properly, form a special class of Denominatives, 

durSscfi, become hard (dums) TespeiSscO, become evening (vesper) 

Note. This formatLon has its origin in the Primazy Verbs in -«<«, as crf-sciS, nil-acO, 
etc. Gaining the specific meaning of beginning to or becoming (through verbs like criBoS, 
proiD, that \i,begin to be liirge),\\^ use was then extended so as to form Verbs from other 
Verbs, and also to form Denominatives. 

3. Desideratives. These end in -tuii6 (-enriO), and denote desire; 
e.g. par-turiU, desire to bring forth, be in travail (paiifi) ; JsuiiC,^ desire 
to eat, be hungry (ed5). 

4. InUnsives (also called MediCatives). These end in -eMi and denote earnest 
action; e.g. petesu, stek eagerly (petS); capesst, seitt eagerly (capiS). 

COMPOSITION 

213. Composition is the union of two or more words in 
one. 

Nouns and Adjectives 
Form 

214. According to the form of the first part, compounds 
may be classified as follows ; 

1. The first part is the Stem of a Noun or Adjective. The final 
vowel of the stem appears as i before consonants, and is dropped 
before vowels (rarely before consonants). Consonant-Stems usually 
take the form of i-Stems. 

aimi-ger, armor-bearer (armA) bn-ocnlus, one-eyed (finiu) 

&.%n.-ca\Bt, farmer (*ger) piin-ceps, chief (^timMs) 

tnbi-cen, trumpeter (tnba) intd-oAA, fratricide (frater) 

parti-ceps, sharing bi-dens, t-wo^ronged (bi-, found 
comi-ger, horned (comii) only in compounds) 

Note. The final i ol the first part may re| 
ening (42, s, 6), o or o ; and, by the analogy ol 

2. The first part is an Adverbial Prefix. Such prefixes, with the excep- 
tion of the negatives is- and ve-, are also common in the composition of 
Verbs, and most of them occur separately as Prepositions. See SIB, I. 

in-gratns, unpleasant pei-facilis, very easy 

tS-COTS, senseless sub'TUsticus, somewhat rustic 

I Fiom ■ -U-tiuii. See 49, j. 

.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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Note. Some compounds outwardly resembling those mentioned are 
of essentially diiferent origin, being derived from phrases consisting of 
a Preposition with its proper case. So prO-dSniul, one who is in the 
place of a consul (pr6 cOnsule) ; fi-grogius, distinguished, out of the com- 
mon run (e grege) ; ob-vius, in the way (ob-Tiam). 

3. The first part is a Case-form or Adverb. Since this is merely 
the union of forms which can be used separately, it is sometimes called 
Improper Composition, or Juxtaposition. 

MnitQs-cOiutiltam, decree of the aqtiae-dnctns, aqueduct 
senate bene-TolEuB, well-wishing 

215. I- The second-pixt of a compound is always the Stem of a Noun 
or Adjective. But sometimes it is one which appears only in composi' 
tion ; e.g. -fer, -ger, -Sena, -ceps, -cen, -cida (related to the verbs ferS, gerd, 
facia, capia, canS, caeda), -duum (bi-duum, two days ; related to diis), etc. 

2. Adjective compounds, of which the second part represents a noun 
of the First or Second Declension, are commonly declined like bonus 
(110), but many of them are made into i-Stems, e.g. bi-formis, double 
(ffiima).' In some compounds a sullix is added, especially -iua, -ium ; e.g. 
in-iurins, unlawful (ius) ; bi-enninm, period of two years (annus). For 
the vowel-weakening in the second part of compounds, see 42- 



216. According to their meaning, compounds may again 
be classified as follows : 

I. Copulative Compounds. The parts are co5rdinate, as in snove- 
XmxiiiA, sacrifce of a swine, a sheep, and a bull, <faMxat-&wim, fourteen. 

1, Descriptive Compounds. The first part stands to the second in 
the reladon of an adjectival or an adverbial modifier, as in lati-faiidiniii, 
targe estate, per-^ilia,- iiefj easy. 

3. Dependent Compounds. The first part stands in a logical (not 
formal) case-re(ation to the second, as in atmi-ger, armor-bearer. 

4. Possessive Compounds. Compounds of which the second part 
Is a Noun may become Adjectival with the force of possessed of. So 
un-oculns means not one eye, but possessed of one eye, one-eyed. 



lehlUilB,! 
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Adverbs 

217. I. Most Adverbs that are apparently compounds are simply 
Adverbs formed from Nouns or Adjectives already compounded, as pw- 
facilo, very easily, from perfacilia, very easy. But : 

3. Some of the conipouods with the prefixes in-, rtol^ and per, very, are formed directly 
from the simple Adverbs; e.s.m-sA&»,-wUliiiui lkanks,itr>mvi.iii.»,mlh Ihanii ; ID' 
iusia, wilhoui cammatid, from insan, iy command: pBr-s»epe, vtry often, from »a*pe, often. 

3. The juxtaposition <214, 3) of Prepositions and Adverbs of Time or Place is fie- 
quent; e.g. ab-lilJic, ^m Ihii time, since, i(-ii>pei,from above, da-bflo, hilherio, intw- 
ibi, meanwhile. 

4. The juxtaposition of a Preposition and its case gives rise to some compound 
Adverbs ; e.g. ob-vfam, in iki may, ad-modum, to a degree, very, df-npO, aneai (from 
•d(-D0T3; see 42, 4), d(-snbiti, sf a mdden, suddenly. 

Verbs 

218. I. The only genuine and widely extended type of 
Verbal Composition is tliat in which the first part is an 
Adverbial Prefix, as ab-e5, go away, dir-imfl, take apart. 

These prefixes, many of which are also used separately as 
Prepositions or Adverbs, are as follows (for change in form, 
see 51) : 

a) Also used separately. 

5-, sb-, ■!*■, away in-, in pr6-, pro-, piSi-,/orti 

•*-, la inter-, between tetrfr-, back 

auto-, be/ori ob-, obs-, before, against BUb-, subs-, under 

dicnm-, about pel-, through, thoroughly sabtei-, beneath 

con-, with (cum-) post-, after super-, over 

do-, away piSe-, before BUprS-, over 

S-, ei-, out praetM-, beside tiins-, across 

b) Not used separately. 

amb-, am-, about iutrfr-, within le-, red-, back 

an-, in (rare) jar-, forth aS-, aid-, a/art 

dJB-, apart 

2. Juxtaposition is seen in forms like bene-dic(, iless, manumlttO, lei 
free, snlmadvertO, attend lo, from &nimum adverti}. 

3. Forms like cale-faciQ, make hot, caude-faciS, maize white, originated 
in simple juxtaposition (cale faci& written separately in early Latin), but 
came to be felt as derived from Verbs in -e6. 

. F-nrm. Iiki> aBHi.flcii htiUd, are apparently compounds of a Noun-Stem wUh a 
lated in Denominatives from Nouns already compounded ; 
■ aedl-flcns, house builder. 

.,i-,Gt)Ogle 



Part IV 

SYNTAX 

A. INTRODUCTORY 

219. Syntax treats of the use of words in the expression 
of thought or feeling. 

220. A Sentence is a complete expression of thought or 
feeling through the use of words. 

221. The Latin Sentence is made up of some or all of the 
following kinds of words, called Parts of Speech : 

The NouD, which expresses a person or thing. 

The Adjective, which expresses a quality, condition, etc. 

The Pronoun, which stands instead of a Noun. 

The Verb, which expresses an act or state. 

The Adverb, which expresses manner, degree, etc. 

The Preposition, which expresses relations between words. 

The Conjunction, which expresses connection. 

The Interjection, which expresses feeling, etc. 

a. Nouns are called SubatsntiTes ; e.g. arbor, tree; mfime, •wall; 
ftiuitor, lover; Tita, life. 

b. Pronouns, Adjectives, and Participles, when taking the place of 
Nouns, are, lilte Nouns, called Substantives; e.g. hie, this man; boni, 
the good; ajnSns, a lover. 

c. The Verb-forms called Participles often express condition, quality, 
etc., and so have much in common with Adjectives. Compare, e.g., fati- 
gStua, wearied, with fessna, -weary; and vii Undandus, a man to be praised, 
with Tir laudabilis, a praise-worthy man. In what follows, statements 
that are true both of the Adjective and of the Participle will be given in 
the treatment of .the former. 

d. The last four Parts of Speech, the Adverb, Preposition, Conjunc- 
tion, and Interjection, are often called Particles, 

,. I.aU„h»„o«icl=. c..„„.G0(»le 
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SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 

222. Generally, one or more Verbs are either expressed 
or clearly understood in every sentence. 

a. Certain verbs which can easily be supplied are often omitted. 
Thus dScO, loqnor, BgC, and the auxiliary Mt (snnt, etc.). 

Bic Venn*, thus (spoke) Venus ; Aen. i, 325. 

b. Occasionally a sentence does not admit of a verb. 

S tempon, a mSrts 1 O Ike times, O tie ways 0/ men I Cat. t , 1,3. 
i foltBnitun rem pabllcaill I O happy Commonwealtk I CaL z, 4, 7. 

223. I. A SliD^ Sentence is one that contains not more 
than a single Finite Verb. 

aicit Uberiiu, he speaks -mitk more freedom ; B. G. i, 18, z. 

2. A Compound Sentence is one that consists of two or more 
Simple Sentences of the same rank, called CoSrdinate. 

D, Bratum dosu praeficit, et in Venet&s proflcis4^ iubet, he appoints 
Decimus Brutus to the command of the fleet, and orders him to 
. proceed to the country of the Veneti; B. G, 3, 11, 5, (Praeficit and 
inbet are Codrdinate.) 

3. A Comidez Sentence is one in which, in addition to one 
or more simple sentences, there are one or more sentences 
of inferior rank, called Subordinate or Dqwndent 

qnod iussi aunt, faciunt, they do -what they have been told (to do); 
B. G. 3, 6, I. (Quod ins^ snnt is a Dependent Sentence, while 
faciunt is the Main, or Principal, Sentence.) 

CLAUSES AND PHRASES 

224. In a Complex Sentence, 

I. The Independent Sentences are called Main, or Principal, Sen- 
tences ; while the Dependent Sentences are generally distinguished by 
being called Dependent, or Subordinate, Clauses. Thus, in quod insti 
sunt, faciunt, they do what they have been told {to do), faciunt is called 
a Principal Sentence, and quod iussi sunt a Dependent Clause. 

z. But, for convenience, the word Clause is sometimes used of the 
main sentence also, so that one speaks of Principal CUuses as well as 
of Dependent Clauses. 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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a. The word Clause is confined to members of a sentence that contain 
a Finite Verb (146) or an IntiDitive (cf. 23B, a). 

b. A Phrase is a group of associated words not containing a Finite 
Verb or an Infinitive. 

hominii DugaM vlrtatit, men of great ecurage ; B. G. z, 15, 5. (Magiua 

viitatls 13 a Phrase.) 
BdI ez puts, on one side ; B. G. 1, 2, 3. 

225. Clauses, like sentences, may be Coordinate ; or one 
may be Dependent upon another. 

huic mandat Btlgfie adeat atque in ofSciS cootineat, (Caesar) instructs 
him to go to the Belgians and hold them to their allegiance j B. G. 
3, 1 1, 2. (Adeat and contineat are CoSidinate.) 

equltitutn praemlttit, qw videant qiua in partis hoatSB Iter faclaot, he 
sends the cavalry ahead, to find out in what direction the enemy 
are moving; B. G. I, 15, I, (Qnas . . . faciant is Subordinate to 
qui Tldeant, — which itself is Subordinate to praemlttit.) 

DEPBNDEHCE AHD SEMI-DEPEHDEHCE (OR PARATAXIS) 

226. The term Dependence, or Subordination, as used in 
grammar, means dependence both in thought and inform. 

Thus in quod adTinit, gaudeli, / am glad because he has come, not 
only the obvious thought, bui the form of the clause, show the depend- 
ence of adTinit, he has come, upon gaudeS, / am glad. 

227. Semi-Dependence, or Parataxis,' is dependence in 
thought, with independence in form. 

Thus in adrinit : gaudeS, he has come : I am glad, advEnit is really 
dependent upon gaudeO (I am glad because he haa come), though there 
is nothing in the form to show this. 

a. Almost all dependent clauses hare passed thiough the middte stage of Parataxis. 
ThuseSi' Decease est, U is nrcesiary f/ial fou ge, must have come down from a paratactic 
stage, ele ; necew* eat, g<i: it it nnesiary. 

t. In passing into the dependent form a sentence often shifts its meaning somewhat, to- 
fit the closer relationship in which it stands in the new form. Thus the (original) para- 
tactic combination mE Cnpiam : ai caauffl dicam must have meant / ui/i lOTif myscl/. 
I Trill nol plead my cause: while m( Sripiam n{ canum dlcam means / will save 
myulf from pleading my cause. Cf. nS cansam dlceiet aS (ripait, B. G. 1, 4, i. 
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CLASSIFICA.TION OF SENTENCES AND CLAUSES 
228. Every Sentence or Clause declares, assumes, inquires, 
or exclaims. 

1 . It declares (tells) something (Declarative Sentence or Clause). 
Teniat, Ui him come; uttnom veniat, I-wish he ■would come; venit, 

he is cofning. 

Note. To declare is to ma&e known. Thus in the al»ve, the tarioua 
verbs decbte respectively the speaker's viill, his disire, and lus firctpthn 0/ 
a fad. A DiptKdcnt Clause may liliewise deciaie. Thus in die nt vesUt, 
till him thai hi is Is armc. veniBt dtdates the speaker's vnU (he ii to came). 

2. It assumes something as a condition for something else (^Condi- 
tional, or Assumptive,^ Sentence or Clause). 

s£ Tonit, 1/ he is coming; si Teniat, if he should come; qnUquia 
Tenerit, occidetnr, -whoever comes will be killed (i.e. if any man 
comes, he will be killed). 

3. It inquires or exclaims about something (Interrogative or Exclam- 
atory Sentence or Clause). 

Teniti' is he coming f foitisest? is he brave? quam fortis est I ko-w 
brave ke is I 

by a Rebtive (qui, etc.), or by 
is imposuble to inquire or exclaim 



SUBJECT Ain> PREDICATE 
229. The Subject is that about which something is declared, 
assumed, or asked. That which is declared, assumed, or 
asked, is called the Predicate.* 

Caesar reepondit, Caesar ans-wered; B. G. I, 14, I. (Caesar is 
the Subject, and reapondit the Predicate.) 

a. The Predicate is often omitted, especially if formed from the verb sum. 
qnot hominSi, tot wnteatiae, as many mra, so many tninds; Ph. 454. 

•The word "condilional" is ronvenient, as being in mmmon use. The »ord 
assumftivi, as comspondine to the verb assume, would be more exact Cf. S7S. 
s The word Predicate is derived from tttttm, freJiials, assert. 

..I .CtOO^Ic 
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PREDICATE NOtlK, ADJECTIVE, OR PRONODK 

230. A Noun, Adjective, or Pronoun forming a part of 
that which is predicated is called a Predicate Noun, Adjective, 
or Pronoun. 

hSniiii omninm fortisBimi sunt BelgM, 0/ all these, the Belgians are the 
bravest; B. G. 1, 1,3. (The idea " bravest " is as much predicated 
as is the idea " are.") 

a. The rcrb Kun, when thus joining a predicate word with its subject, is 
called a CopDlA (i^. " joiner "). 

*. Participles employed u Adjectives (848) are often used predicatively, 
true Participles very rarely. 

FORHS OF UTTERROGATIVE SEHTENCES 

231. Questions are of two main kinds : 

I. Questions of the whole sentence {"yes" or "no" ques- 
tions). Of these there are four possible forms : 
a) Without introductory word, as in English ; 

Tiapnsnire? do you want to fight f Rud. loti. 
nOn sentia ? do you not see f Cat. 1, 1, 1. 
^)'with the neutral enclitic -ne (implying nothing about the answer). 
TTie enclitic is attached to the emphatic word : 

Toltisne eamns visere ? do you •wish that -we should go and call upon 
hert Ph. loz. 

Note r. The neutral enclitic -ne is occa^nally used where the context 
makes It clear what the answer musi it. Thus vidEtiane at apnd HODiinun ? 
Sen. 10, 31 (answer "yes"); potsatne tibi hnini caeE spliltas esse IScnndus? 
Cat..,6,.s(»nswer"no"). 

Note a. In poetry, -ne Is sometimes at^ched to interrogative words. 
Thus qnijae maliS i iy -uikat curie ' Sat z, 3, 293. 

Note 3. -M sometimes loses its e, especially in early Latin. Thus ain 1 
(foral«iw?forlossof B,iee40,ii), anUm P (for aoUNie 7), Itan P (for Itue P), 
satin? ((or satisne?), uln ? (f or sclsne P), Tiil«D7(forTidtu*7; for [be quantity, 
seea8,note), Tin 7 (for visne ?), uHn (for nti-M,i.omnti,aby(onn of nti.at, 
as in Bti-nam, nti-qse). Similarly Pyrrhln (— PyirUis), Aen. 3, 319. 

c) With oBime, implying the answer "yes" ; 

Hithriditis nOnne ad On. Pompeimn legstnm mlstt? did not Mithridatet 

send an ambassador to Gnaeas Pompeyf Pomp. 16, 46. 

d) With num, Implying the answer "no" ; 

num negare audEa ? you dart not deny, do you ? Cat. 1 , 4, 8. 

,, Gooijlc 
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2. Questions of detail. 
quid exspectia ? what art you looking fort Cat. z, 8, 18. 
cur tam diu lixinunuT? -why do we talk so longt Cat. 2, 3, 17. 

Note. Tandam, or the intermgative enclitic -sun, may be added to the 
simple interrogative to strengthen it ; thus anoasqne tandem ! Ima long, fray ' 
Cat. 1,1,1; qdibusnup nunibaa? -with what hands, fray ^ B, G. 2, 30, 4. 

FORMS OF ANSWERS TO "YES" OR "NO" QUESTIONS 

232. I. "Yes" may be expressed by repeating the Verb; or, less 
formally, by iU, sic, etlam, vErS, certS, sine, etc. 

"fniatin liber?" "VmI" "wen you a /ret man t" "Iivai"; Capt. 6j8. 
" ilia maneat ? " " Sic," " h she lo remain ? " ■' Yes " ; Ph. 813. 
2. " No " may be expressed by repeating the Verb and adding a 
negative ; or, less formally, by nOn, minimS, etc. 

" dSd ego III! (Ugentnm tedderem > " " HSd teddecis," " iheuld I net have 

paid him themoaeyV " You should not have paid him" ; Trin. 133. 
" ea piaeteriit ? " " Hon," " has that (day) passed f " "JVo "; Pb. 5*5. 

233. An answer correcting or heightening the force of a preceding 
question is introduced by immo, on the contrary, why even. 

Tlvlt ? Immi Tii4 ettai^ in senitum venit I lives, do I say ? Why ! he even 
tomes into the senate I Cat. 1,1,2. 

ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 

234. Alternative QueBtioiiB, or questions that offer the hearer lir 
reader two or more things to choose among, are expressed as follows : 

I. With ntnim . . . , an . . . 
II. With -ne . . . , BD . ,. . 

III. With .... an . . . 

I. haec atiiun liz eat, an ligam omnium dlaaolutiS ? (whether) is this a law, 
or an undoing of all la-ws f PhU, i, 9. 21. 
II. R(im«miM venli, an hic maneU, an Atpinum fngiam ^ do I come to Romt. or 
stay here, er shall 1 fiee to Arpinum f Atl. t6, 8, 2. 
III. pdritam aairitfitem aeirit, an publicam ? is he stave to a private person, or 
to the state ? Capt. 334. 

a. If the second part of tfie question is negatived, dAd, not, is added to an, 
making an njin (annOo), or not. The verb is regularly omitted. In an Indirect 
Question (B37). necne may also be used instead of aa oito (rarely in a Direct one). 

patai elDi redilt an nfin ? has his father returned or not ? Ph. 147. 
qnaetivl In convantB falaaet oecne, / asied ahelher he had been at the 
meeting or n<a ; Cat. 2, 6, 13. 

b. In the Indirect Question, the forms attorn . , . , -ne and , -n« some- 
times occur ; also, in poetry, -oe . . . , -ne (as in Aen. 5, 70s and i, 308). 
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RHETORICAL QUESTIONS, Etc. 
235. Questions that do not really ask for information, but 
are only stronger ways of declaring somethingt are called 
Rhetorical Qnestions. 

qnis dubitAt? who doubts? (= nobody doubts), 
quia dubitet? v^ko weulddoubi? (= nobody would doubt). 
CQi dnbitem ? why should I doubt f (= I ought not to doubt), 
quid prMest? -what is the uset (= there is no use). 

336. An Absurd Question is often introduced by an alone. 
an tSi6 CatUittam peiferimus ? are we really going to tolerate Catiline ? • 
Cat. 1, 1,3. 

237. A Question Suggesting the Probable Answer may be intro- 
duced by an. 

cuiumpecns? An Meliboei? whoseflock? That i^tthzps) 0/ Meliboeui f 
Ed. 3, I. 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

238. Indicative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive Clauses are often 
used SubatantiTely (i.e. in some case-iehxioa in the sentence), 
nt ni addam quod iDgennam oactns ee, not to add thai you have now a 

freeborn wife; Ph. i63. (Quod nactus es is the Object of addom.) 
placnlt ei, ut ad Anonstum legit&a mitteret, it seemed best to him that 

he should send ambassadors to Ariovistus ; B. G. i, 34, 1. (Ut 

. . . mitteret is the Subject of placuit.) 
ligatSs mitti placet f does it seem best that ambassadors be sent ? Phil. 5, 

9. 25- 
placnit experiri, it seemed best to try ; Caecin. 7, 20. 

a. The Infinitive in such relations, ci'oib v.\v-a f tanking alone, is the equivalent of a 
clause. No line can be drawn in the above beturcn the three subjects of pluciiit or placet. 

ADVERBIAL CLAL'SES 

239. Clauses modifying Verbs are called AdTOrUal 

nee eniin, dum eram TSblocum, animitm meum videbitiB, for while I teas 
with you, you did not see i/iy mill ,■ Sen. 22, 79. (Dum eram 
T6biscutiL is attached, like an Adverb if time, to videbatia.) 
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B. THE PARTS OF. SPEECH IN DETAIL 
HOnNS 

240. Nouns are divided into the following kinds : 

1 . Proper Nouns Aeaaie particular persons, places, or things, as Cic«r5, 
Cicero; Roma, Rome; HaDsOleDin, the tomb of Mausolus. 

2. CoDunon MoonH denote any person or thing of a given c/asi, as 
wnitor, senator; servtiB, slave; m3es, soldier; nrbs, eify; sepolcnim, tomi. 

a. Proper Nouns are sometimes used like Common Nouns, as C»tinSB,iwn 
Jiit Caiir. Am. 6, 21. 

i. Common Nouns are sometimes used like Adjectives, as vlctSreiii eierd- 
tnin, victerimis army; B. G. 7, 20, 12. 

3. CoIlectiTeHounsdenotea^oa/orc/iUJof persons or things, as senS- 
tus, senate (collection of senators); exercitns, urmj' (collection of soldiers). 

4. Concrete Houna denote things that can be perceived by the senses 
(sight, touch, hearing, etc.), as mnms, wall; aunim, gold; sonna, sound. 

5. Abstract Nouns denote things that cannot be perceived by the 
senses, namely, qualities, states of mind, conditions, activities, and the 
like, as Tirtns, virtue; sapientia, wisdom; serritium, serfdom, slavery. 

a. Abstract Nouns are occasionally used with concrete meajiing. Thus 
■ervitia eondtat, hi ii stirring up the slava; Cat, 4, 6, 13. 

b. The Plural of Abstracts is often used to eipress orti, ixj/antej, ottimtt, 
Ibas anMclaa, a^i 0/ inialtnn : Cat. 2, 5, to. 

c. In poetry, the Plural of either Abstract or Concrele Nouns is sometimes 
used for the singular to produce a more striking effect, 

d. The line between Concrete and Abstract Nouna is impossible to draw 
■harplf. Thus animal, mind, lies between the two. 

ADJECTIVES (and Partlciptes, in Certain Paiallel Usee) 
COMPARISON 

241. I. The three degrees of Comparison have the same 
meanings as in English. 

2. But the Comparative is also used merely to indicate a higher 
degree of the quality or condition than is usual (English rather or 
too), as loqnador, rather talkative; sudacior, too bold. 

3. The Superlative is used, more freely than in English, to indicate a 
■very high degree of the quality or condition, as loquicissimns, most 
talkative, very talkative; inidltisslmns, very learned. 

a. In this sense, the Superlative is often strengthened by the addition of vel. etcn ; 
orfimiB,(*iB«e. Thus Tel »uliima faapeitia, miit (At ffreatiil fn/irly 1 Tosc 5,391 iij. 
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4. To iadica.te the highest degree possible, the Superlative is accom- 
panied by qnam with some form. of poesum, en* by quam alone. 
niTis qnam plQrimis pounnt cdEOitt, they collect as many ships as they 

can (as many as possible) ; B. G. 3, 9, 9. 
qtuun pl&rimis cmtitis, as many slates as possible; B. G. I, 9, 3. 

242. Two CoraparatiTes. When an object is said to possess a quality 
in a. higher degree than some other quality (English rather . . . than), 
both Adjectives regularly take the same form. 
pMtll«Dtia, mlnielot qaam pemlciBBiai, a plagve Ikat uras alarming rather than 

deilructivi (more alaiming than desliuccive); Liv. 4, 52, 3. 
magil ln*idl9ai dimiiM qnam vCro, oh an aceusatioH that itras ittsidious rather 

than true (more invidious than (rue); Vert. 2, 46, 113. 



SPECIAL USES OF CERTAIN ADJECTIVES AND PABTICIPLB8 
ii43> The Romans used the Adjectives prior, piiuceps, primus, poati£- 

mQS, and altimas to express the idea oijlrst, or last, to do a thing, 
ta.'ftmrx^-gtxBAa'PKTtaiYiX, this viastMeJirsl to pay the penalty; B.G.I, 12,6. 

244. The Romans used certain Adjectives to denote s.parl. Thus : 
piimus,yi'^i/ summus, topmost medius, middle 

postijmns, last inflmos (imns), loivest siius, late 

extremus, outermost intimua 



IS mBiM, the top of the m 
mnltii die, late in the day {in the late part of the day) ; B. G. 1 , 22, 4. 
■pnmi imf^a, at Ike beginning 0/ the attack ; B. G. 2, 24, 1. 

a. This use must be carefully distinguished (roiD the ordinary one, a» in 
»Bt« primun vigiluun, be/Qri Ihe first watch ; B, G. 7, 3, 3, 

245. The Romans generally used certain Adjectives and Participles 
where we use Adverbs. The roost common of these are : 



Ktens, Tvitling^fy) iavitiu, un-willing^ly') assiduus, constantily) 

laaciena,u?nvitti'ig(fy) laetna, glad(fy) proeceps, headlong 

libSns, ■ivilling(ly) m»eatna,sorro'w/uHly) freqaina, in great numbers 

J&tti fergant, proceed joyfully ; B. G. 3, 18, 8. 

frequentes venEmot, came in great numbers; B. G. 4, 13, 4. 

..I .CtOoj^Ic 
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246. When multas is used with an Adjective or Participle expressing 
quality, the two are generally connected by a word meaning " and." 
moltia giBTitnuque Tiilneiibaa, with many dangtroui vxmnds ; B. G. 2, 25, I. 
mnltia M BDmndB vlris, tn many iafiumtial men ; Cat. 1,4, 10, 

247< A Distributive Numeral is used instead of a Cardinal : 

1. If its Noun is Singular in meaning, though Plural in form (104,4; 
106). Thus dnas epiatoias or binis litteras, iivo UtUrs (of correspond- 
ence. Dais litteris would mean two letters of the alphabet). 

a. For Ihrei, trinl, not tern!, is used in prOK wiUi such a noun. 

b. For one, ilsl la used (not linEnU), as nni* litteiii, one litter. 

2. Usually in multiplication, as bis bim, twice two. 

3. Occasionally in poetry with the meaning of the corresponding 
Cardinal, as in ceotenis maniis, a hundred hands; Aen. 10, 566. 



THE PARTICIPLE AS ADJECTIVE 
248. Participles are often used as Adjectives. But in 

Ciceronian Latin the only Future Active Participles thus 

used are futQms and ventania. 

acatns et prBrideiis, intelligent and farsighted ; Fam. 6, 6, 9. 
opiniQ Tentiiri boifl, an impression of coming good ; Tusc. 4, J, 14, 

ADJECTIVE OR PARTICIPLE AS SUBSTANTIVE 
249- Certain Adjectives and Participles are used as Sub- 
stantives. 

1. In the Singular Number, the Masculine denotes a class of persons, 
the Neuter a quality, or a corresponding abstract idea. 

iutns, the just man IQstum, that -which is just, justice 

ttmidUB, the timid man timina, the man that fears 

2. In the Plural, the Masculine denotes a class of persons, the Neuter 
either a class of things or a number of instances of a quality. 

liiBti, the just liista, due ceremonies (just things) 

bam, Ike good bona, goad things, goods, blessings 

docti, the learned, scholars pweterita, past things, the past 
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250. In prose, the Substantive uses of the Adjective and 
Participle are confined within certain limits, as follows : 

1. In the Singular : 

a) The Masculine ' of the Participle is freely used in any Case except 
the Nominative and Vocative, and in any construction. 

*) The Masculine of the Adjective is freely used in ihe Predicate 
Genitive only (340). If it is of the Third Declension, this construction 
\s preferred V} that of the Predicate Nominative. 

dementia est,// is the part of a madman (not demenaest); Off. 1 , 24, 83. 

c) The Masculine Nominative of either the Adjective or the Par- 
ticiple is rare in prose, unless modified by a Pronoun (hie, qnisqae, etc.); 
but it is freely employed by the poets. 

Mmpcr aTirai eget, the miserly is al-ways poor ; Ep. i, 2, 56. 

Note i. In place of u^ng the Masculine Numinatlve Adjective alone, the 
pioae writers generally couple it withviror hoioS, as in vlr y»-aK»,the good man; 
Tusc, 5, 16, 48. 

Note i. Inplaceof usingtheMascuUiieX<iiniiiativePartldp1ealone,theprose 
wti lets generally me is qni, e.g. is qnl timet, Ms wion who fears; Leg. 1,14,41. 

d) The Neuter of the Adjective is freely used in any Case, but is espe- 
cially frequent with Prepositions and in the Genitive of the Whole (346). 

in MiguatJ}, in straits; B. G. 2, 25, i . 
sine dnbiS, without doubt,- Cat. 2, 1 , i . 
nihil solidi, Hoiking solid s N. D. 1, 27, 75. 
Note, This Genitive is rare with Adjectives of the Third Declension (346,a). 

2. In the Plural : 

<i) The Masculine of either the Adjective or the Participle is freely 
used in any Case and in any construction. 

COgnSnt montem S snis tenEri, learned that the mountain was held 

by his men,- B. G. 1, Z2, 4. 
qtu leriter MzrStantis leniter ciirant, wka cure the moderately sick 
by mild methods; OS. 1, 24, 83. 

b) The Neuter is generally avoided except in the Nominative and 
Accusative, in which the form makes the Gender clear. In other Cases, 
the Noun res, with the Adjective in agreement, is generally preferred. 

omnia, all things. Cat. i, 13, 32 ; but onmiun leram, of all things. 
Pomp. 9, 22. 
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Note. Perfed Passive Participles used as Substantives may retain the verlj'feeling 
sufficientljr to be modified by an Adverb, or they may completely become Nouns, and 
so have an Adjective agreeing nith them. Thus fitcta ricti, deeds -tuell dene, Cat. 3, 
13, IT, but improbu factis, evil dttdi, Fin. 1, 16, ;i. Simibrly in the Singular. 

251. Many words which came to be used as simple Nouns 
were originally Adjectives or Participles. Thus : 

anucus, friend dextta, tke right hand 

Inimicus, enemy sinistra, Ike left hand 

propin^uas, relation hiberna, winter quarters 

pir (an even thing), a pair instttntum, institution 

252. Rarely, a Perfect Passive Participle is used impersonally (287) 
as a Noun. 

Botunujiie fniins quid fimlna postlt, and tke inmaledge to what lengths a 
vurman in viralh may go ; Aen. 5, 6. (NiStam = notitla.) 

PRONOtlKS Ain> CORRESPONDING ADJECTIVES 

253. Pronouns and corresponding Adjectives are divided 
into the following classes : 

I. Personal, and VI. Determinative- Descriptive 

Personal Possessive VII. Interrogative 

II. Reflexive, and VIII. Indefinite 

Reflexive Possessive IX. Collective 

III. Reciprocal X. Distributive 

IV. Intensive XI. Pronominal Adjectives 

V. Identifying XII. Relative 

I. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS AND THE CORRE- 
SPONDING POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

254. The Personal Pronouns denote persons, with no further 
idea (/, /c«, etc.). The Possessive Pronoims denote persons 
lis possessors {mine, your, etc.). 

a. The Personal Genitives in -i (mei, tui, sni, nostri, and Testii) are 
generally Objective (354) ; while nostnim and vestnim are Genitives of 
the Whole (346). 

mttainiasa TiMbS, the recolliclioH of us ; Sen. 2Z, 81. 
dnmnqnemqua noatnua, every one ofus; Cat. i, r, 2. 
h. But the form in -nm Is occasionally used Objectively, and is regularly used with 
omDiam, whatever the construction. Thus omnium nostrum BSlutem, tie safely of us 
all; Cat. i, 6, 14. 
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255. Latin has no true Personal Pronoun of Ihe Third Person {he, 
she, etc.). The place of this is supplied by one of the Determinative 
Pronouns (371), — most frequently by ia. 

HelTitii ISgitlw 94 emu misimitt, the Helvetians sent ambassadors 
to him; B. G, I, 2y, I. 

256. The place of the Possessi-ve Pronoun of the Third Person is 
supplied by the Genitive of one of the Determinative Pronouns ( 271), 
— most frequently of ia. 

cODsiUiJ eins, by his plan (the plan of him); B. G. 4, 21, 5. 

257. Since the form of the Verb shows its person, the Personal 
Pronouns are generally not expressed as Subjects. But they are neces- 
sarily expressed when emphasis or contrast is intended. 

Not expressed: polliceor, I promise; Cat i, 13, 32. 
Expressed for emphasis : ego CorsbC, I will attend to it; Ph. 713, 
Expressed for contrast : tuos ( = tuns) eat dosmitas gnatna, n6n tfl, it -was 
YOUR SON that was condemned, not YOU ; Ph. 422. 
a. QnllcmisDfteD added to ta Cor still further emphasis. Squidein is mostly confined 
to the fiist petson,and the pronoun is not expressed. Thus baud equldem aduatlar . . .; 
pera«Tfiii to quldem, I do not assent .... vou ketp on; Leg. 3, 11, 26. 

858. The Possessive Pronouns are generally not expressed if the 
meaning is clear without them. But they are necessarily expressed 
where clearness requires, or where emphasis or contrast is intended. 

When expressed for clearness, they, like Adjectives, follow their 
Nouns. When expressed for emphasis or contrast, they, like Adjec- 
tives under the same circumstances, precede their Nouns. 
Not expressed: filium n&nis mlbl? do you talk to me of <^y) son t Ph. 401. 
Expressed for clearness .- opera tni ad teattm mihi res redit, through your 

dcing it has come to be a hanging matter for me; Ph. 685. 
Expressed for emphasis : mtpjitrue! my dear WHc/e.' Ph. 254. 
Expressed for contrast : tMstran culpa ea est an iudicnm ? tsitOVRfault 
or the judges'} Ph. 275. 

259. Plural of Dignify. The Personal or Possessive Pronoun of 
the First Person is often used in the Plural instead of the Singular, for 
greater dignity. 

ad senitum referemua, we (= I) shall refer (other matters) to the 

senate; Cat. 2, 1 2, 26. 
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II. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS AND THE CORRE- . 
SPONDING POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

260. The Reflexive Pronouns and corresponding Posses- 
sives denote persons who are also the Subject of the Verb 
(as in I love myself, you love your son), or of an activity 
expressed by an Adjective or Noun. 

se alnnt, tkey support themselves ; B. G. 4, 1, 5. 
cSnaervatiO am, Ike saving of himself ; Fin. 5, 13, 37, 

a. In the First and Second Persons, the Reflexive Pronouns and 
Possessives are identical with the Personal Pronouns and Possessives 
(ego, mens, tB, tnoB, etc.). Thus me amit, he laves me, and mE «m9, 
/ love myself (I love me). 

b. In the Third Person, the Reflexive Pronoun is sE (or sEsi), and 
the Reflexive Possessive is sous. (For ipse as Reflexive, see 263.) 

261. The Latin Reflexive Pronouns Md corresponding Possessives are 
generallynot accompanied byanyword corresponding to our English "self." 

mi difsndi, I have defended myself ; Cat. I, 5, II. 
■i ax nivi pioiicit, he flung himielf from the skip ; B. G. 4, 25, 4. 
sals Aiibns «6b pioblbtnt, they krep them from their territory ; B. G, 1, I, 4. 
a. Yet IpH, self, is sometimes added. See 268. 

262. SE and suus are used mainly in two ways : 

1. To refer to the Subject of the clause in which they stand, (" Direct 
Reflexive.") 

se snag.ne omnia didid£nmt, they surrendered themselves and all their 
possessions; B. G. 2, 15, 2. 

2. To refer to the Subject of the main clause, though themselves 
standing in a subordinate clause. ("Indirect Reflexive,") 

This is possible only where the subordinate clause expresses the 
thought of the Subject of the main clause. 

his numdarit nt ^nae diceret AiiOTistus od se referrent, he charged them 
to report to him what Ariovistus should say ; B. G. 1, 47, 5. 

a. Where the subordinate clause expresses the thought, not of the subject 

of the main clause, but of the -wriler or sfeaier, Is is used, not at, and elns, 

etc, not (UD*, to refer to that subject ; for the iiffn in this case is not reflenive, 

cum propteT mnltili elu> vlrtntitnueni cum aiinitlt« viveret, linie en account 

of his many virtues hi 7i'as enjoying great authariiy ; Nep, Them. 8, a. 
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263. In a subordinate clause ifeemajr be used as a Reflexive 
referring to the Subject of the maiu clause, as follows : 

1. Where^TfoReflexlvesareneededireferringto/Aij-aOT^person or thing. 
AriOTutna reapondit : ri quid ipu & Caesare opus esset, ses£ ad eiun 

Tentnium fniase, Ariovistus replied that, if he himself had wanted 
anything from Caesar, he would have come to him ; B. G. i , 34, 2. 

2. Where two Reflexives are needed, referring to different persons 

' cnra^suaTiitateantditpsinadlUgeiitildSapETirsnt? (Caesar asked) tc^j' 

they should despair of their own valor or his vigilance j B. G. i ,40,4, 

3. Where ae or suns would be ambiguous ; 

eiat ei piaMeptnin I Caesare at proelinin committeret, niiL Ipuua c5piae 
pn>p« hostinm castra Tisae eBsent, he had been instructed by Caesar 
not to Join battle, unless his (Caxsai's) forces should be seen near 
the enemy's cavtp; B. G. i, 22, 3. 

264. SE, auua, and ipee gain the following extensions of usage 1 

1. Snas is often used to refer to the subject of an act involved in the 
thought, though not distinctly stated. 

Caesar Fabinm com sui legiSD remittit in hibema, Caesar sends Fabius 
back with his (Fabius's) legion to his winter quarters (Fabius went 
back with his legion) ; B. G. 5. S3i 3' 

2. Suns is occasionally used to refer to the person most prominent in 
the thought of the senteace, even though that person is neither the 
grammatical nor the real {" logical ") subject 

diainaDt insidiari domi suae cSnsuli, let them cease to set an ambuscade 
for the consul in his own house; Cat i, 13, 32. 

a. So espedall; with qniiqiic, as in mat Cviqne emt lOCi* attribfitol, lo each 
had ban assigned hii proper plait (his own place to each); B. G. -j. Si, 4. 

3. Out of the meaning !«(/« arise the itieiiixa^s proper, favorable, nV:. 
de Sidine praeclpiemus ana tempore, on the matter of rank vie iviH-^e 

instructions at the proper time (its time) ; Quintil. 2, 4, 2r. ^'**--- 
tA boaUa la aanm locnin elicere posaet, if he could draw the enemy into a 
favorable place {his own place); B. G. J, 50, 3. 

a. Siroilarly noit«, our, may have the meaning famrable, and alliaaa, 
belonging lo another, the meaning unfaiiaraiie. 

4. Se, auna, and Ipae are often used of an indefinite self. 

dSfitrme est dS a£ ipaiun praedicaie, it is bad form to brag about one 's 
self J Off. 1, 38, 137. 
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III. PRONOUNS USED WITH RECIPROCAL FORCE 

265. The Pronouns used with Reciprocal Force denote two 
or more persons as affecting each other or one another. 

The reciprocal idea may be expressed, for two persons or things, 
by using alter or nterqne twice, in different cases ; for more than two 
persons or things, by using alius twice, in diHerent cases- 
lit alter alteri aozillQ esaet, so that eack was of assistance to the other j 

B. G. 5, 44, 14. 
oterqne ntrique est cordi, they are dear to each other; Ph. 800. 
accedebat nt aliSs alu deinceps ejcciperent, then besides, they relieved one 
another successively ; B. G. 5, 16, 4. 

a. The reciprocal idea is sometimes expressed by ipsi, with snl, bIU, or if. 
nbi milltts BJbi ipso* esse impedlmentg vUit, iiihcn he imv thai tht seldari 
were kindering one another; B. G. 3, 25, 1. 

266. The phrase inter nSs (or t5s, or se), is used wi th reciprocal force, 
in any case-relation. 

cohortlti inter »S, eneouraging one another ; B. G. 4, 15, 5. 

qno dilfBrant inter sasS, mhertin they differ from cm another ; B. G. 6, II, I. 

IV. THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN 

267. The Intensive Pronoun ipse, self, expresses emphasis 
or distinction. 

Catilina ipse proffigit ; hi quid ezspectant? Catiline himself has fled ; 
what, then, are these men tvaiting forf Cat. 2, 3, 6. 

a. IpM Is sometinies used alone, to denote a peison prominent in the minds 
d tbe speaker and the hearer. 

reipoDdin aolitSs : " ipse dliit " \ " ipM " aatem ei«t P^tbasoiJU, they used 
to ansa-er "he said so himie!/"; now "himself" was Pythagoras; 
N. D. I, i, 10. 
aant In Oallll, ab ipus conceiuiii, a home in Gaul, granted hy (the Gauls) 



268. When ipse is used at the same time with the Reflexive Pronoun 
I (see 261) it agrees with the Subject or with the Reflexive, according as 
] the idea of the one or the other is to be emphasized. 
I mS ipse condenmQ, I condemn myself; Cat. i, 2, 4. (Self a.8 actor.') 
icasium sed ipsnm tnSezcolB, and I cultivate, not my field, but myself } 
Plin. Ep. 4, 6, 2. (Self as object.) 
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269. Ipse i!i much more freel}' used than English " self," being 
employed to express ideas conveyed by our "very," "mere," "pre- 
cisely," " exactly," " positively," " in person," " of his own motion," etc. 
in ipua fliiiiiinis ripu, on the very banks of the river j B. G. z, 23, 3. 
CatUInamipaum EgKdieiitem vetbii prOteciMI aanxaa^ive have presented Cali- 

linewithourcomplimentsaskewentoutof his ownaccord; Cat.2,t,i. 
a. For tp«e as a ReOeuTe, see S63 ; foi ipiids with a Possessive Pronoun, 339, t. 

V. THE IDENTIFYING PRONOUN 

270. Idem, same, identifies a person or thing with one that 
has just been mentioned or is immediately to be mentioned, 
eldem di cansa, for the same reason (mentioned before) ; B. G. z, 7, 2. 

d. Idem often corresponds to English " also," " lilceirise,^ or ^ jet." 
dtiIecaUemlaseiiitfi,/a/jffiafi/mf<le»niu^(I,thesaiDemui); Cat. 1,3, 7. 
h. " The same as" is expressed by idem qai or idem atqus or ac (307, 1,0). 

VI. THE DETERMINATIVE-DESCRIPTIVE PRONOUNS 

AND CORRESPONDING ADJECTIVES 

hlo, iBte, 1U«, is, talis, taatiu, tot 

271. These Pronouns and Pronominal Adjectives have the 
power of telling either (I) what person or thing is meant 
{determinative power), or (II) what kind of person or thing 
is meant {descriptive power). 

I. Determinative Use: Q. Maiimum, enm qui Taientnm leciplt, Quintus 
Jifaximus, {I mean) the man who recovered Tarinlutn; Sen. 4, 10. 
id quod cSnBtitiienuit fkcere dnantoi, they endeavoT to do (what >) that which 
they had determined upon ; B. G. 1 , 5, I . 
II. Descriptive Use: haMtlB enm cfinfulem qui a5n dobitet, you have (nhat 
kind of consul P) a consul that does not hesitate ; Cat 4, 11. 24. 

a. The distinctive meanings of these irords are as follows : 
Hie, this, or af this iind, refers to something near the speaker, in space, time, 

or thought 
Iste, that (of yours), or of that kind, refers to something near the person 

addressed, in space, time, or thought- 
Die, that, or of that kind, refers to something more remote from both the 

speaker and ^k person addressed, in space, time, or thought. 
[a, this, that, or of this kind, of that kind, is less specific than any of these, and 

may be used in place of any of them. 
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TUla, such, expresses a quality jusl indicated or to be indicated immediately. 

TantuB, IB great, expresses a size just indicated or to be indicaled immediately. 

Tot, so many, expresses a number just indicated or to be indicated immediately. 

Note. Hlc is often called the Pronoun of the First Person (liii BV mh), 

Me of Che Second {t/iat BV you), and llle of the Third {tint Bv hIu), 

272. The Determinative Pronouns are often used substantively, thus 
supplying the place of the Third Personal Pronoun. See 388, S86. 

a. In the Neuter, the substantive use is very common. 
*. Ba res, etc., Is often preferred to it, hoc, etc., especially where there ndght be a 
doubt about the gender (cf. SSO, 2, i). 

273. From their meanings, the Determinative Pronouns and 
Pronominal Adjectives are adapted to point to something at 
hand, either in bodily presence or in- the speaker's thought. 
hie tamen Tint, yet this man is allowed to live (Catiline, who sits 

before the speaker, and at whom he points); Cai. 1, i, 2. 
his panels diebus, -within these fe-w days {i.e. the last few); B. G, 3, 1 7, 3. 

a. A neuter pronoun is often used to point backward or forward to a 
substantive clause. So especially Id, ed, hoc, h5c, and lUud. 

e8 quod memoili teniret, /m- lAe reason that he remembered (for this reason, 

namely that); B. G. 1, 14, i. 
cum U nQntiitam SBBSt, eSs dSn&tl, vihen it was announctd that they were 

endeavoring ; B. G. i, 7, I. (Id is a mere "expletive," like English "it.") 

b. In Latin, a Noun-idea repeated, with a change only in a dependent 
■vxA, is generally left unexpressed. In English, we use a Pronoun. 
CMltiae aliquatitS pliniartf quam noattlrum nivlnm, the hulls were somewhat 

fiatter than (those) of our shifs; B. G. 3, 13, I. 

274. Certain Determinative Pronouns gain special uses : 

I . nie is often used of a person or thing familiar to everybody, — 

that (well-known), that (famous) person or thing. 

M.CatSiwm, ilium senem, Marcus Cato, that (fajnous) old man; Arch. 7, 16. 
3. Hie and ille are often used to distinguish between persons or things 

just mentioned, hlc meaning the one last mentioned (" the latter "), and 

jlle the one mentioned farther back (" the former "). 

HI bAcc nfin dic3 nuiOia fnSnint in C10di5 ^nam in HilSne, sed in illd 
maxima, niilla in hBc, if these (bad qualities) -were, I luill not say 
greater in Clodius than in Milo, but immensely great in the former, 
and non-existent in the latter ; Mil. 13, 35. 
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a. But soinetimes blc refers to the person or thing more prominent in the 
speaker's thought, and ille to the one less prominent, altliough the order in 
which they have been mentioned is the oppoMte. 

*. Hie and iUe are often weakened into mere Indtfinite Praneuns. 
moSn iac maio mai, HeuKiHe iAing, nirui atuitAer ; N.D.i, 18,47. SimilariT 
lam hts lain 1115a, Aen. 4, 157. 

3. Is or is quidem, and ille or ille qnidem, in combination with various 
connectives (et, atque, nee, etc.), are used when a second and still more 
striking quality or action is to be added to one already attributed to a 
person or thing (English "and that," "and that too"). 

' vincDla, et ea aempitema, imftiiimment, and that too far life ; Cat. 4, 4, 7. 
o. Id, in combination with various connectives (et, -qne, etc.), is used when 
a similar addition is to be made to an Idea expressed by a verb. 
doctnm liaiidsem cogniWI, idqae I tnerS, limine him la be a person 0/ learning, 
and thai loo from iofhesd; Fam, 13, 16, 4. 

4. Iste is often used to express contempt. 

de istis, qui 8§ populoiis liab£ri volant, cf these fellows who want them- 
selves to be thought friends of the people; Cat. 4, 5, 10. 

VII. THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND COR- 
RESPONDING ADJECTIVES 
275. The Interrogative Pronouns and corresponding Adjec- 
tives are those which ask a question, namely : 

1. Dter, ii/A«VA f used in speaking of two persons or things, qois, loio? 
which f in speaking of any larger number. 

in ntrS haec fuit, in HiI6ne, an in ClSdl5 ? in which of the two did this 

exist, in Mile or in Clodius ? Mil. 1 6, 43. 
quis est mi mitiot? who is gentler than It Cat 4, 6, 11. 

2. Cuius (-«, -tun), whose? (rare). 
cuitun pecns? whose flock is this? Eel. 3, i. 

3. Qnot, how many ? quotas, which in order f (e.g. second, third, etc.) 
"qnot flimt?" "Totidem quot ego et ta aamiis," "how many are there 

of them?" "As many as of you and me" ; Rud. 564. 
bOra quota est? what o' clock ii it? (what in the order of hours?) ; Sat 2,6,44. 

4. Qui, what? of what kind? (= quills ; see under s). 

at quod erat tempna ? but what kind of a situation was it t Mil. i S, 39. 
a. The poets sometimes use qui for qnl> in Independent questions. In 
dependent questions, the distinction slated Is not alwajrs observed, even in 
Ciceronian Latin. Cf. 141,o. 
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5. ffuiiiB, a/ wAat Jtind? qaaiitaa, Aow great f 

nbi tni (mens) aut quUia ? lehert is your mind, or of what nature f 

Tusc. 1, 27, 67. 
" qiuuiti (emptM) ? " " Octosaibns," '^(bought) at what price t " "Eight 

cents " ; Sat 2, 3, I $6. 

6. Bcqui«, any t (without implication), and nam quia, anyf (implying 
" none "), are indefinite inteirogatives. 

ecqnid ad&rebat festinitiBnis ? did it occasion any delay f Mil. 19, 49. 



VIII. THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND CORRE- 
SPONDING ADJECTIVES 
276. The Indefinite Pronouns and corresponding Adjec- 
tives present the idea of some person, thing, quality, or 
quantity, without further explanation. 

quia, qni ; aliqais, aliqui ; qnispioin ; 

Desci5 ^ qnls ; qnidam, 11611 nullns ; qnisqiuun, uUus ; 

uterns, nteilibet ; qnivis, quOibet ; nentei, nnllna ; 

quantasTis, quantnalibet 

1. Qnis (or the corresponding Adjective qui), the vaguest of the 
indefinites, means any one, some one, and is used chiefly with ri, ntsi, ni, 
and with Interrogative' or Relative* words. It always stands a/i';r one 
or more words of its clause. 

roget qnis, some one may ask; Eun. 51 1. 

si quid bb acddat, if anything should happen to them; B. G. 3, 22, 2. 

2. Aliqais (or the corresponding Adjective aliqui) means somebody, 
some one, as opposed to nobody. 

bI to esse aliqaid, if you want to be somebody (something) ; luv. i, 74. 

3. Qnlspiam, some one, approaches allqiiia in force. 

cam qnoepiam cohora ex oibe ezcesaeiat, when some cohort had gone out 
of the circle; B. G. i, 35, i. 

4. NesciO quis (originally / don't know who) means somebody or other 
(it does n't matter who). It often is conteinptuous. 

nesciO qnO pacts, in some way or other ; Cat. 1, 13. 3'- 

1 KejciB qnli with iambic shortening as in TOlS, etc. <2B, note), in all poetical occur- 
rCDces, in the hexameter necessarily so. 

1 E.g. sami Bbl? * E.g. com, nbl, qnS, qoaato. 
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5. Quidam means a certain one (who might be named or more 
definitely made known or described, if necessary). 
Tidefi esse hie quSsdam, qui tecum una. fnerunt, / see that there are certain 
men here present who -were in your company; Cat. i, 4, 8, 
a. Like English "a ceitain," quldam is sometimes employed to soflsn an adjective 
or noun. In this use it is frequently accompanied by quasi, as it vnrc, st to sfeai. 

amntts aiiis quasi eoEUltiaiie quldam Inter sC coutiiieiitar, all the arts are 
bound Isgether by a certain relationship, as it viere; Arch, i, 2. 

' 6. H5d nuUus (not none) means some, or, in the Plural, several, a 
number of. It differs from qnidam in not suggesting that a more 
definite statement might be made. 

nfin nnlli inter cairSs mataris sobiciibant, some of them -were throwing 
javelins from belo-w among the carts; B. G. 1, 26, 3. 

a. H9n ntmfl may be used in the same way, &ee example, 208, 2. 

7. QuiBquam, any at all, and the corresponding Adjective fiUos are 
used only in negative sentences or phrases, in questions implying a nega- 
tive, in clames following a Comparative or Superlative, in Reladve 
Clauses, and in Conditions. 

neqne quiiqiuun est tam aTersna a Huais, nor is any one so hostile to the 
Muses; Arch. 9, 20. 

ciir qnisquam iadiciret? why should any one Judge? (= no one should); 
B. G. 1, 40, 2. 

sine filW pericolfi, without any danger; B, G. 2, 11, 6. 

taetrior quam quiaquam saperlOnun, more hideous than any of his prede- 
cessors; Verr. 4, ss. 123. 

quam ili& qoiaqnam erit ^ni ti difendere audeat, as long as there shall be 
any one who will dare to defend you ; Cat i, 2, 6. 

^ quicqnam apirent, if they have any hope; B. G. j, 41, j. 

8. Dtervis and nterlibet mean either of two indifferently (" whichever 
you wish"), and qui^ and quDibet. any one whatever ("any you 
wish ") of three or more. Quantnsvis and qnantnslibet mean of any 
size -whatever. 

minus babee virinm qtiam vestnim nterris, / have less strength than 

either of you; Sen. 10, 33. 
ad quemTis numenim, up to any number whatever; B. G. 4, 2, 5. 
quantasvis cOpiis, /o^^j of any size whatever; B. G. 5, 28, 4. 
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9. Neuter means neither of the two, and nfiUns, no one out of a 
larger number. They are thus the negative words corresponding 
respectively to nteiris and g.nms. 

nentii transeundi initium faciunt, neither party begins the crossing; 

B. G- 2, 9, 2. 
nullo hoste prohibente, -with no enemy to prevent ; B. G. 3, 6, 5. 
B. The Plural forms of DEnUr have regubily the meaning of neither «/ the two 

6. FoUaa is sometimes used for oimiS (i^. as a Substantive), but rarely in Cicero. 

c. HSinS Is occasionally used for nBllue (i.e. as an Adjective), as in Mm* est nCiiit, 
thert ii no slave ; Cat. 4, 8, 16 ; ntini homo, nn man ; Fers. 211. 

d. Nimi is regularly used instead of nullus, to agree with a Proper Name or an 
Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun used substantively. 

aims ComEliaa, hit Cornelius; Alt. 6, 1, 18, 
iiBmS alius, no olhir; Brut. SS, 302. 

10. Qaiciutique, whosoever, and qnaliacumque, of tuhat kind soever 
(properly Generalizing; 38S, II), are sometimes used as Indefinite Pro- 
nouns or Adjectives even in Cicero's time, and very frequently later. 

quae sanaii potemnt, quicnmque ratiSne sanabS, what can be healed, 
I'll heal in any -way soever; Cat 2, 5, 11. 

IX. THE COLLECTIVE PRONOUN 

277. AmU means both, i.e. two taken together. 

ambS iDCOlnmea eeoe T«cipinnt, both return unharmed; B. G. 5, 44, 13. 
a. For a larger number, Latin use^ the Adjective onuies, all. 

X. THE DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS 

278. I. Uterque (uter, either of two, plus the indefinite enclitic 
-que, soever) means either soever of two, each of two, taken 
separately. (Compare ambO, both of two, taken together) 

nterque cum eqnltitn venlret, (demanded) that each of the two should 
come with cavalry ; B. G. 1, 42, 4. 

a. The Plural forms of uterqne have the sense of each of the two sides, each of the 

pUEnitniB est ab ntrlupie acriter, eack of the two sides fought valianUy: B. G. 4. a^. '- 

b. But with a Noun Singular in meaning though Plural in form (106), the Plural of 
Btaiqna is Singular in meaning. 

ntrlsqoe caBtriSi/i" each camp; B. G. i, S'> •■ 

e. For nterqae with reciprocal force, see 265. CTt)OQlc 
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2. QnUqti«(qiiis,iiMy,plus the indefinite enclitic -que, j'li^T'fr-) means any 
one soever, each, all,etc.,taken individuaify. (Compare omiies, a//, taken 
logelher.') It is used with the following words, and immediately after them : 

a) With Reflexive, Relative, or Interrogative words, 
prt ■£ qniaqutt, eucA /t> /Aif best of his power ; B. G. z, 25, 3. 
quamqalBqaeliipartemdeTeiut,/:)tE'4ii/^;'^r//a::«Aif4i:(im^j- B.C. 2, 21, 6. 
quid qnOqae loc6 fadendnm esset, what needed to be done in each place; 

B. G. s, 33, 3. 
■ b) With Superlatives, to indicate a class, 
optimua quisque, all the best men (each best man); Arch. 11, 26. 

c) With Ordinal Numerals. 
dedmnm quemque, one man in ten (every tenth man) ; B. G. 5, 52, 2. 
qnotiu qnisqne etrmSsiu eat ! how few are handsome / (one of how many 
is each handsome manP); N. D. 1, 28, 79. 

XI. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 
alter, aliiu 
279. I. When used singly, alter means the other or one, 
where two are thought of ; and alias means other or another, 
where tnore than two are thought of. 

itiiwr« dno, Qoiuii per Seqiuui5s, alteram per prOTinciam noatram, tivo 
ways, one through the country of the Sequani, the other through 
the province; B. G. I, 6, I. 
alters (xnd5 capitni, is blinded in one eye; Liv. 22, 2,11. 
fiUns Domiti aliiqne complures adnlescentes, the son of Domitius and 
several other young men ; B. C. 1, 23, 2. 

a. Ceten diSers from alii in meaning all the others, the rest. 

hBice ego hominSl ezdplSi citeii TJio qui viitdte cSiiieiitiiiiit I Ikise men I 
/xeipt; but hownobly all the rest agree .' Cat. 4, 7, 15. 

b. Beliqui, those remaining, approaches cSteii in force, but does not 
so insist upon completeness. 

opplda ana, Tlcig, rellqua priTAta aedlficia incendimt, they nt fire to their totans, 
their villages, and the private buildings that remained ; B. G. I, 5. 2. 

2. Alter or alius is often used twice, with correlative meaning, one . . . 
the other, one . . . another. 

hlnim altera occiaa, altera capta est, of these, one was killed, the other 
taken prisoner; B. G. 1, 53, 4, 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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3. Alina is often used twice in the same clause or phrase, with the 
raeaning one . . . one . . . , another . . , another. 

alius alia ex n&vi sS adgragattat, they v/ere gathering, one from one ship, 
another from another; B. G. 4, 26, i. 

4. For altei and alios with reciprocal force, see S66. 

a. The Adverbs Illtei, aUis, and alibi are used with farces cotresponding 
in all respects to those of aliiu, as given in j and 4. 

XII. RELATIVE PRONOUNS AND CORRESPONDING 
ADJECTIVES 



Id sentences like qnis volet, vindez eetS (Tnelve Tables, II}, tlie qnii could be either 
Interrogative or Indefinite. " Who shall wish f He shall be protector " would lead to 
the reialive feeling, who shall wish, he shall ie frottiter, i.e. hi tvho shall wish shall ii 
frolecliir.i But so, also, could "any D)an shall wish t heshaQ be protector," i.e. ivAivivr 
shall wish, he shall ie preticlor, 

281. The Relative Pronouns and Adjectives are connecting^ 
Pronouns and Adjectives referring to something that precedes 
or follows. 

a. The word to which a Relative refers is called its Antecedent.' 
regnum quod pater habueiat, the royal power which his father had had ; 
B. G. I, 3, 4. (Segnum is the Antecedent) 

282. The meanings of the Relatives are as follows : 

I. Individual or Generalizing 
qui, xvho, or whoever quantua, of -uikat size, or of what 

qnalia, of which kind, or of what size soever 

kind soever qnot, of what number, or of what 

number soever 
II. Generalizing Only 
quTcnmqne, whoever i^xiAx.vx.m.ti^t,of what size soever 

quisquis, whoever qa<Aai.ia^)6,of what number soever 

qualiscomque, ^ Tf An/ kind soever qnotqnot, of what number soever 
a. Note that the uncompounded forms are eitherlndividual or Generalizing 
in meaning, while the compounded forms are always Generalizing. 

arisen from the Interrogative " who." 
IS before the Relative. , 

.ogle 
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GEHERALIZIRG FORMS WITH MERELY HfDEFimTB lOEAniHG 

S83. The same Pronouns, Pronominal Adjectives, or Adverbs which 

may be used in a Generalizing sense can also be employed of individual 

persons or things not definitely known to the speaker. 

tlbl bnde deia Iritis bmi opoitet, qnisqiiii t^thtgndi must surely be angry at ym, 

■whoever yeu are ; Rud. 1146. (The "you" is of course a particular person, 

but the speakei does n't know wke) Similarly qaaecnmqoe, Aen. i, 330. 

Peculiarities in the Use of the Latin Relative 
384. I. The Antecedent is often omitted, especially if indefinite. 
ut quae bellS cCpennt qnlbna Tendant habeant, that tkey may have (people) 
to -whom to sell -what they take in -war; B. G. 4, 2, i. 

a. The antecedent is often incorporated into the relative clause, appearing 

babftli quun petistia facultitem, you have the offortsnity vihich you have 
bun Ti-aitingfor: B. G. 6, 8, 3. 

2. The Relative is never omitted in Latin. 

3. The Relative Clause is frequent in Latin, where English would use 
a shorter expression (Noun, Participle, Appositive, etc.). 

pontem qui erat ad GenaTam, the bridge (which was) at Geneva (in Eng- 
lish idiom, the bridge at Geneva'); B. G. i, 7, 2. 

qui decimae legionis aquilam ferebat, the man who bore the standard of 
the tenth legion (= aqnilifer); B. G.-4, 25, 3. 

a. Yet occasionally the same condensation ia found in Latin as in English. 
lidEs baMie in OaUli ab Ipsls conceBBiB, (said) that he had a home m Gaul 
(which had \ieen) granted hint iy the Gauls themselves ; B. G. 1,44, 2. 

4. The Antecedent Noun is sometimes repeated, for greater distioct- 
ness, in the Relative Clause. 

nltrS enm locum, quQ ia loc6 Germani cBnsederant, beyond the place in 
which (place) the Germans had encamped; B. G. I, 49, 1. 

5. The Relative Clause often precedes its Antecedent. So especially 
the Rhetorical Determinative Clause (560, a, n. 3). 

qti5s ferrB tmcidari oportebat, e&s nSndimt vSce TnlneiS, / do not yet 
■wound with a word the men who ought to be slain with the sword 
(what men , , . , those . . -); Cat. 1, 4, 9. 

a. English ii^om does not (oleiate this order in prose. 

6. When the Relative Clause precedes, the principal Noun is generally 
attached to the Relative and takes its case. 

.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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implBraie debetis ut quom nibem pulcherrinum eue TOlnimnt, banc 
defendant, it is your duty to implore (the gods) that, since they 
have chosen to make this city the fairest in the world, they will 
defend it J Cat. 2, 13, 29. (For the translation, see a, just above.) 

7. The Relative Clause frequently attracts into itself an Adjective 
belonging to the Antecedent, especially if that Adjective is a Superlative. 
c5nsilii9 pare, quae nunc pnlchenima Naittea dat, follow the admirable 

plans •which Nautes now proposes (follow the plans which, — 
admirable they are, — Nautes proposes) ; Aen. 5, 728. 

8. Latin often uses a Relative Pronoun where English would use a 
Determinative or Personal Pronoun introduced by and, but, etc. 

qtu« cum iU aint, and since this is soj Cat I, 5, 10. 

9. More frequently than in English, the relative belongs in government 
to a clause Subordinate to that which it really introduces. 
sdnpoHtoB lis artibus quas qni tenent firaditl a.^'^^SisaXxa.netfinishedin those 

accomplishments the possessors of which are called learned; Fin. i, 
7, 26 (those who possess which ; similarly cut qui pareat. Sen. 1, 2). 

10. More frequently than in English, a Relative Adverb of place is 
used, instead of a Relative Pronoun, to refer to a Personal Antecedent. 
IB unde te andisse dicis, the man from whom you say you heard it (the 

man whence) ; De Or. 2, 70, 285. 



Expression (or Omission) of the Subject 
285. Since the termination of the Finite Verb shows its Person and 

Number (e.g. amO, I love, • amAB,you love,- amant, they love), the Subject 

does not need to be expressed, except for emphasis or contrast, or to 

prevent ambiguity (cf. 267)- 

Subject omitted : abiit, he has gone away ; Cat. 2, i, i. 

Subject expressed for emphasis or contrast: tarn ille apnd nSa serrlt 
quam ego nunc apnd U seiTi5, he is a slave in our country just as 
\ am now a slave in yours J Capt.3i2. 

Subject expressed to avoid ambiguity : Q. Laberins DQrus, tribfinns mili- 
tnm, inteificitur. III! pluribna aubmissis cohortibna repelluntnr, Quin- 
ius Laberius Durus, a military tribune, is killed. They (i.e. the 
enemy) are driven off by the sending of a number of cohorts te 

«.„,™,,B.G.i,.i,s. ^ „„.Google 
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Indefinite Subject 

286. The First and Third PersoDS Plural, and the Second Person 
Singular Indefinite are used, as in English, to express an Indefinite 
Subject J ("we," "they," or "you" in the sense of "any one"). 
foitnnatOnun memorant iaanUa, they tell of the islands of the blessed 

(men tell) ; Trin. 549. 
datur ignis, tamfttu ab inimidi petas, fire is given you, even if you ask 
, it of an enemy ("you" is anybody); Trin. 679. 

Impersonal Verbs 

287. Some Verbs are used in the Third Singular without a Subject, 
either expressed or understood, and are accordingly called Impersonal. 

These Verbs express operations of nature, or menial distress, or acts 
considered merely as suck, without reference to the performer. 
iam adTespeitscit, it is getting dark noiv; And. 581. 
eins me miseret, I pity him (it makes me pitiful of him) ; Ph. 188. 
pngnltnm est acriter, there was a fierce fight j B. G. 3, 21, 1. 

a. The najne Impersonal b also conveniently appUed to verbs that have an 
Infinitive or a Clause for Subiect,as in Iniinlre lnv*X,'lis a fUasuretoflay 
the madman; Caira. 3, 19, iS. 

VOICE 

288. I. The Active Voice represents the Subject of the 
Verb as acting or being. 

Helvetil lEgitSa mittnnt, Ike Helvetians send ambassadors ; B. G. i, 7, 3. 
eront omninO itinera duo, there viere in all but two ways; B. G. i, 6, i. 

2. The Passive Voice represents the Subject as acted upon. 
mittitiii C. Arpinelno, Gains Arpineius is sent; B. G, 5, 27, r. 

3. Beflexive Use of the PaasiTe.' The Passive Voice is sometimes 
used, especially in poetry, in a reflexive sense, to express an act as done 
by the actor to or for himself. 

ad BpacticnlDin onmia efFanduntni, alt four out to see the shoai ; liv. 39, 49, 8. 
(Cf. riiC mnltltado effiidit, the crnwd poured itself ml; B. C. 2, 7, 3.) 
!, 1 cover my shoulders with a skin; Aen. Z, 721. 

Olten called " Middle Voice," as in Greek. 

,,, .Google 
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a. An Active verb that can be used redexively in a Pas^m Finite form can abo be 
used reflexively In the Present Active Participle. Compare exeiaentot, exercise (liem- 
leives), Tusc. 2, aj, 56, with exeraeDtibDl, txereiiing, De Or. 1, 71, 187. 

*. Tha Exponent Verbs (160) were originally Refleiive, Thus tCicoi, eat (origi- 
nally, /«rf mystif). 

TKAHSITIVB ABD IKTSAHSITlVJf VERBS 

289. A TransiUTe Verb is one that expresses an action 
immediately directed upon some person or thing ("transitive" 
= passing over upon). That upon which the action is 
immediately directed is called the Direct Object (S90). 

C&esai eluB dextiam piindit, Caesar took his hand; B. G. i, 20, 5. 

a. Absolute Uee. A Tcanutlie Verb nay be used viiihotd an Obfect, Id 
represent Ihe mere action, without reference to that npon which it Is directed. 
Thas ai£re m&velim, / should fn/er to plough ; Merc. 356. 

b. Similarly, verbs governing other cases than the Accusative may be used 
AbMInteir, Thus auKBnsendi tampns erit, there villi te a time for ieittg 
angry; Ut. 12, 29,1; iitxt!B.&i3MS&,for the purpose of eaiing: SalLCaLijs- 

290. An Intransitive Verb is one that expresses an act or 
state net immediately directed upon any person or thing. 

titO et iK^pA, I live and reign; Ep. i , i o, 8. 
a. Intransitive Verbs, generally speaking, have no Passive. But 

1) An Intran^tive Verb may be used impersonally in the Passive, 
did pognitom est, there was a /or^^^At (it was fought long)i 6. G. t, z6, i. 

2) A few Intransitive Verbs may be used with a Subject of Kindred 
Meaning. 

ilia (pugna) quu cum i£ge eat pagnlta, the battle which tuas '/ought with 
theking; Mur.16,34. 

3) Verbs generally Intransitive are occasionally used in the Future 
Passive Participle with true Passive meaning. 

laettndom magia qaom dolendnin pnta cisam tuom, I think your fate is 
rather tf be rejoiced at than grieved over ; Sail. lug. 14, 22. 

4) A few Perfect Passive Participles from Inlransitive Verbs may be 
used with Active meaning ; thus iuritna, having sworn, c^nitus, having 
dined, ^iiuos, having breakfasted, ptitna, having drunk. 

LflenllDf IflritQi dllft, Lucullus, having taken Ihe oath, said; Mil. 27, 73. 

5) Coe^ and dEslnC with Infinitives of true Passive meaning are 
generally themselves made Passive in form. ( "(Kioic 
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l*!"™'" ciiuidltiu tWBptili coeptoa mt. Milo'i candidature for the coniuUkip 

began to be asiailed ; Mil. 13, 34. (Rut Tldfii coepit, began ta seem, in 
Verr. i, 50, 132, since vldtli haa not tcue pas^ve meaning tiete.) 

Note i. A verb may of course be Active, yet not be Transitiye. Thus 
rijnat, reigns, is Active, because it expresses activity ; but it is not Tian^tive, 
because the activity ia not represented as inunediateiy directed upon a person or 
thing. We cannot say, foe example, " the Idng reigns his subjects." 

Note a. Yel the poets sonwtimes /ffi-a /A* meanings of Intranutlve verbs, 
and use them in the Passive, 

terra lifiJlta LycniEO, a land reigned over by Lyetirgtts ; Aen, 3, i> 

Voice-Meanings of Deponent and Sehi-Deponent Verbs 

291. Deponent and Semi-Deponent Verbs (160, l«l) are 
active in meaning, except in the Future Passive Participle. 

a. Accordingly, Transitive Deponents and Semi -Deponents have three 
Participles of active meaning, and one of passive. Thus : 

admiiiiu, admiring admiritus, halving admired 

adnuntuiua, about to admire admiraadua, to be admired 

b. Intratuitive Deponents and Semi- Deponents of course lack a true 

Future Passive Participle. Thus profidscens, profectna, piofectnnia, . 

But such Verbs may have a Gerund, and they may also have an imper- 
sonal Yfibite Passive Participle. Thusadpn>flclHCeiiduin,/<7ri£^(ir/(ff^/ 
B. G. I, 3, I ; M proficiscendnm eat, he must depart; Fin. 3, 22, 73. 

e. Fot Future Passive Participles like Uetandua, lo ie rejoiced at, see 2S0, a, 3). 
d. The Perfect Passive Participle of Deponents and Semi-Deponents is sometiraes 

14. 

.■ Sail. Cat. 7, 3. 

Subject of the Passive Voice 

292. The Subject of the Passive Voice corresponds to the Direct 
Object (390) of the Active, Thus Dick struck Tom (Active Voice) 
becomes in the Passive Tom ivas struck by Dick. 

a. Verbs that do not take an Accusative Object (890) in the Active Voice are regu- 
larly used only imferKnally (287) in the Passive, with the same cases as in the Active, 
ut hoBtifcUB noctrttur, (hat harm might be done to the enemy : B. G. 5, 19. 3. Compare 

nocire alteil, under 392, 1. 

nun aicilmentiB Btendnm f mast onemaieuje of arguments? Ven,4,6,ii. Coinpare42&. 

*. Yel Passives are sometimes formed from such verbs. Thus crMita, believed, Aen. i, 

n.ap. Fani.6, 711; inrideor, [am envied, A.P. $6. 

In ocQSional use (e.e. 

,, L.ooxic 
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enplained in 124, 126, many Adverb5 are simply stereo- 
typed case-forms, e.g. partim {as ngards a fart), farily (old Ace. of Respect, 3SB), 
V^,bytkisiBayiliSLai Route, 426), Tiifi, in 'ruM (Abl. of Respect, 441). modo (with 
a measure, exactly), y«j< (Abl. of Manner, 446), misert. in a -writihid manner (old 
Ablative, 126, i). A few are made up of Prepositions with a case, as ■dmodom (to a 
degree), very. Cf. 217, 4- 

294. Adverbs express ideasof manner, degree, place, time, etc. 
Thus ita, so or so much, ibi, there, turn, thm, 

295. Adverbs modify Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverbs 
(or Adverbial Phrases). 

\Xa txKf^Mia.tAAhtAt, in this ivay ke iakes Ihe anny across; B. G. i, 13, 1. 

qtiirtam fetS partem, about a fourth part; B. G. i, iz, 2. 

misaa fadle, less easily; B. G. 1, z, 4, 

pMne in cOnspectu, almost within sight; B. G. 1, t r, 3. 

a. Adveibs of number or degree ■nay also, through brevity of expression, seem to 
modify Nouns. 

bis Gni(!SnaDli«,<uicr!Ai>iJu/i /oilier (—wlioliad twice been consuls together); Am. 1,139. 
*. In poetry and later prose, other Adverbs sometimes modify Nouns implying aetion. 
popttlom litS rigem, a people monarch (=i«\iDg) far and widi; Aen. 1,21. 
hand dnbiE victor, ieyond dsvbt a victor (= victorious) ; Sail. lug. 102, 1. 
c. A few Adverbs are freely used in Ihe sense of Adjectives, espe- 
cially ita, MC, eatia, bene, male. The poets extend the list. 

quod satia BBse aAitribStnr, If Jii' J he thought to be sufficient ; B. G. 4, 2Z, 6. 
uc Biun, that 'i the way I am (that 'a the kind of wan) ; Ph. 527. 

ITEOATIVB ADVERBS 
296. I. The Sentence- Negative for the ideas of Command, IVill, or 
IVish is nS, not; or, if the negative is also a connective, nire or neii, 
and not, nor. 

a. NE and nSre (neu) also become Conjunctions. See, e.g., 602, z, 3. 
2. The Sentence- Negative for Statements or corresponding Ques- 
tions is n6n, not; or, if also a connective, neque, and not, nor. 

a. For further details with regard to the negatives, see 464. 

297. Baud (hant, hau) negatives a single word. In Ciceronian use, it 
is employed sparingly, — mostly to modify Adjectives and Adverbs 
expressing Quantity, Kind, or Manner. 

baud mediocris vir, no ordinary man ; Rep. z, 3T, 55. 
baud facile, B^ ffljiTf ; Rep, 1.3,6, 
a. Sand is also used with a few Verba, as BciS (B. G. ;, 54, 5), dnbitS (Rep. 1, I5n=3)- 
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298. I. Instead of dicO Ii9ii, I say thai . . . not, twgO is preferred. 
nBglTl mC BHe factflnun, / said I jaauid not (so) act ; Cat. 3, 3, 7. 

2. In general, two negatives make an a£Gnnative. 

vidri alwBse nin ntmlaain, I iie that somi one U absent ; Cat. 4, 5, 10. 
a. But after a sweeping negatii«, the negatiTa bS . . . qaldem, neqne 
. . . Mqne, or Dive . . . nSrc simply add emphasis. 

nnmqiuun lllutn dE minimi qoidem rS offendl, / nesir iiffinded him, tut enen 
in Ihi smalleB thing; Am. i?, 103. 

299. When the phrase nQn modo (or nfin s51iim} . . , sed nE . . . 
qnidem is used ia a sentence containing but a single verb, the second 
negative is felt throughout the whole (not only not . . . but not even). 
UUis vlt nSn modo facete, Ml ni cSgltln qnidem quicqnani ludiblt, quod aBo 

andeat piaedlcin, such a man will not only not venture to da a thing he 
dare not ifeat of, but will not even dare la tAini of it ; Off. 3, 19, 77. 

COMPARISON OP ADVERBS 

300. The Comparative and Superlativedegreesof Adverbscorrespond 
in meaning to those of Adjectives (241). Thus facile, easily; fociUas, 
more easily or rather easily; fadlllme, most easily or very easily; vel 
facUUmi, very easily indeed; qnam facillime, as easily as possible. 

301. Two ComparativeB. When an act is said to be done in one 
way rather than in another (English iiiith more . . . than .... rather 
. . . than . . .), both Adverbs regularly take the same form (cf. 242). 
llbMitlaa qoam vfaliia, Tailh more readiness than truth ; Mil. 29, 7S. 

maKls hoDBstI qoam reri, rather in lomplimeni than truthfully ; Plane. 15, 37. 

Forces of Certain Important Adverbs 

302. 1. Quidem, to be sure, indeed, at any rate (postpositive*), is 
a particle of emphasis, generally expressing either a moderate conces- 
sion or a moderate claim. It is often followed by sed, autem, etc. 
Ucitur qnidem i Cottl; led . . . , Cotta does say so, to be sure ; but . . .; Div. i, 

5, 8. (Moderate Concession,) 
mlbl qnidem ilia certiaBims visa sunt srgfimanta, to me, at any rate, these things 
seemed indubitable proof s : Cat. 3, 5, 13. (Moderate Claim.) 
a. For qniflem (and eqnidem) with pronomis, see 857, o. 

2. Btiam and et,' even, also (regularly prepositive^, are used as 
strengthening particles. 

1 I.e. put immediately after the word an nhich the particle bears. 

* The same words as the Conjunctions etiam and et, but used Advettdally. 

< I.e. put immediately before ttte word on which the particle bears. 

-ogle 
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Qnoqne, also, too (postpositive), expresses mere addition, 
•tian in aztiemi spi, even at the last ehh ef hope ; B, G. 1, 37, 3. 
Tiinin at alll multi, hut alio many ethers ; Rose. Am. 33, 94. 
hue qooqua latia (eSs dSdflzlt), this reasmt, tee, (impelled thtm) ; B, G. 2, 10, 5. 
a. Etiim modifying a phrase containing no pre position is generally placed inrirfr 
that phrase. Thus DDitri. etlun maniDhi, even v:ilhin our memory , B. G. 3, 4, 7. 
j. Bt In the sense of etlun is not used by Caesar. 
c. The later writers use etlam (or et) and qaofne with lesi careful distinction. 

3. Prim5 and primnm should t>e carefully distinguished. With primS, 
at first, the idea ol timt is more important ; with -^raDXta, firstly, the idea 
of logical order. 

These Adverljs often begin a series (more or less complete). Thus ; 

^Tisai(=ttiO^^),atfirst,atthehe^it- piimom, firstly, in the first place, 

ning, dalDile (Inde) or poiteS, later, dslnde (lode) or poitea, secondly, 

turn, then, etc., pottcinio or dSDiqoe, tnin, then, etc., poatriiiiS or dinlque, 

finally. lastly. 

UU piinS negivlt; post antem aUqnanti inneilt, qnaealvtt . . . , at first he 

denied; a litUe later, koviever, he rose and asked; Cat 3, 5, 11. 
id atlqaot di canali accidnat, piimnm, qnod . . . , turn etlam qnod . . . ; accSdibat 

qaod . . . , this had come ahotet through several reasons ; first, because . . . ; 

then also because . . . ; further because . .. ; B. G. 3, 2, 2. 

a. The feeling of logical order sotnetimes prevails, even wheiE the idea of order 
in time is also present. Thus piinuun ADtiOChlae, UUn ihl oitua est, . . . ; post 
incReilBABlaepjirtibm . .. , first al Antioch, ferlhis was his birthf lace . . . ; 
then in tie rest 0/ Alia . . . ; Arch, j, 4. 

4. Nunc, noie, deals with a single point of time, without reference to 
any other. Thus nunc adest, it is now present. 

a. After a Condition Contrary to Fact <S81>, nunc means as H is. 

5. lam, dy this time, already, contrasts a time with a preceding one. 
Thus iam aderat, he was by this time present (had not l>een before) ; 
iam adeat, he is by this time present (has not been before) ; iwn aderlt 
(Aen. 2, 662), he ■unit soon be present (is not now). 

With negatives, iam means no longer (by this time, not). 

With the Imperfect, iam may suggest the beginning of an act or 
state. Thus qnod lam incridibile ridiltitiiT, which was beginning to 
seem incrediblej Pomp. 14, 41. 

6. Potina, preferably, rather, and potisaimom, in preference to all 
other persons or things, express the idea of selection. 

Us potisaimtmi ostendam, qui . . . , I shall display it to those before 
all others, who . . .; Pomp, i, z. 
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7. Adei, eS, and tam express degree, iU and uc mattmr, occaslonallj 
tUgree. (For other Correlatives, see 144.) 

8. Ni, surely, should be carefully distinguished from ni, not, lest, 

nE illi Tehenwnter enant, surely they are grievously in error; Cat 2, 3, 6. 

PREPOSITIONS 

303. Prepositions define the relation of a Substantive to 
another word, 

iter per prJWinciam, a journey through the province j B. G. i, 14, 3. 

a. Prepositions were originally Adverbs, modifying, not the Noun, 
which at a later time they seemed to govern, but 3. Verb or Adjective. 
At this period, all case-relations were expressed by the bare Case alone. 
Thus a sentence like parti ab iit would have been used to express the 
\At3./rom the gate, ke went away. But such a combination suggested a 
relation between the Noun and the Verb (he ■went away from the gate). 
In consequeDce, the Adverb came to be placed before the Noun, whence 
the name Preposition (" placed in front "). 

*. In certain comtrinations, the Adverb remained permanently attached to the Verb, 
as in Infers, bring-in. In others, it remained with the Verb, even when repeated (as 
Preposition) with the Noun, as in a poitA abiit, hi wint-away from the sate. It is 
eustomaiy and convenient to call such Verbs frefosilional compounds. 

e. Certain words can be used either as Prepositions or as Adverbs. So espedalljr 
ante, Uvemt, clrd, circom, circiter, eontrl, post, prope, «uper. 

taaS fmt, a year afier (= afterward by a year); B. G. 4, 1, 5. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

304. Conjunctions connect words, phrases, sentences, or 
clauses. They are of two main kinds : 

305< I. Coiiidinatiitg Conjunctiona join words, phrases, sentences, or 
clauses of equal rank and essentially similar nature. 
nSbilissimns et ditiBsimna, the noblest and the richest man ; B. G. i, 2, I. 
coDsulem interficeiat et eina ezercitum aab lugam miserat, had killed the 
consul and seat his army under the yoke; B. G. i, 12, 5. 

a. Asyiidetoii, or "want of connective." The same effect of joining 
is often produced still more sharply by using no connective at all. 
f rigoa, sitim, famem lerre poterat, he could 6ear cald, thirst, hunger ; Cat. 3, 7, 16. 
senitDB haec intellesit, cinaal Tidrt, the senate knows all this, the censul sees it; 
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Note. In certain common i*tases the conjuncaon is habitually omitted. 
Thus Inppiter Optlmus Huiimua, cf. Cat. 3, 9, 21 \ TOltni piopitina, Liv. i, 
16, 3; TUltiB InbStisae, cf. Liv. i, 46, i. So generalty with the names of 
colleagues, unless a single name only is given for each. Thus L. Pfstne A. 
GabiniB cBnanlibna, B.G. 1,6,4; hut LepidS et Tnllfi cananlibut, Cat. 1,6, 15. 

II. Suljordin&ting Conjunctions join a dependent clause to the sentence 
or clause upon which it depends. 

cum qnaereret, f&C repetiibat, iiiheti he inquired, he learned the fol- 
lowing; B. G. 2, 4, I . 

COORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS IN DETAIL 

306. Coordinating Conjunctions fall under four classes, 
according as they express Union (Copulative Conjunctions), 
Separation (Disjunctive Conjunctions), Opposition (Adversa- 
tive Conjunctions), or Inference {Inferential Conjunctions). 

1. .COPULATIVE COKJUNCnONS: Bt, -qae, atque, ac, neqne, neve 

307. I. Et expresses simple connection (examples in 306, 1.) ; while 
-que expresses closer connection, — often one which exists in the nature 
of things. * 

moltitudQ perditdnun hominum latrQnuntqiH, a multitude of desperadoes 

and brigands ; B. G. 3, 17, 4. 
el legiSni castrisque, this legion and camp; B, G. 6, 32, 6. 

a. But a natural connection is often left unexpressed, as in impedltSs 
et inoplnantls, encumbered and off ikeir guard; B. G. I, 12, 3. 

b. When -que introduces a word, it is attached lo it. Thus oppida vtcSsqua, tawm 
aHdviUaga; 6.0.1,28,3. ' 

When it introduces a phrase, it is generally attached to the first word of that phrase ; 
but if that fir^t word is a preposition, the -que is generally attached to the second word 
of the phrase. Thus ob ei»qu« rto, onrf 01 account of Iheu achievcminis ; B. 0.1,35,4. 

When it introduces a clause, it is genera.lly attached to the first word of that clause, 
.-ind this word is generally nr^ the verb. Thus, dnaiqna ibi letliSnii cfinwriblt, and 
there enrolls two legions; B. G. i, 10, 3. 

c. When several members are put together in a series, Latin ordinarily uses the 
connective ttuoughout, or not at all, 

tnrrem et inarmamet abiectam, iase and -weak and downcast : Cat, 4, lo, 30. 
feiti, TehBDiEns, piBmptas, rough, ardent, guici ; Sail. Cat. 43, 4, 

d. Sometimes, however, in Latin as in English, the last two members only are con- 
nected {generally by -que, rarely by et). 

plCftm, tnaqtdllititem, Stlnni, comeordiamqne, peace, Iranfulllil^, refose, and 
concord; Hot. 1, 1. 
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2. Atqne or ac, and also^ and indeed, and, likewise expresses dose 
connection, — sometimes with stress upon the word which it introduces, 
i com atque hliminitlte prSTinciAe./ri'/n the cvviliiation and refinement 

of the Province s B. G. i, i, 3. 
lieb«ti ingeniO atqiu 11DII&, of a dull mind, and indeed of none at all ; 
Tusc. s, 15. 45- 

a. After words of likeness or dilTerance, at^ae DC ac has the force of as or 
than. Thus after Mem, is, asqiiDa or Mqui, alini ot sUter, contii, pir or puitet. 

GalUnim eadem atqne BClsIrum opjiiiEiiltii est boec, tki Gallic ivay of storming 

is tkt same as tkad sf ihe Belgians, as foUcrais; B. G. a, 6, 2. 
pri ee ac meteor, according as I desirvt (in proportion to that, as) ; Cat. 4, 2, 3. 

i. Alias uid alitci may also be followed by slsi, cztefit, or quam, than. 

c. Par the choice between the forms atqne and ac, see 3, f , below. 

3. Heque (nee), and nSre (nen), and not, nor, are at the same time 
negatives and connectives. (For the difference between them, see 484.) 

Oigetoiiz moftuns est ; neqae abest sDspiciS . . . , Orgetorix died; 
and a suspicion is not lacking . . . / B, G. 1, 4, 3. 

a. The Idea "and not" is regularly expressed, in Latin (as in the above 
examples) by neqne or nEve, not by et nCn or et Di. Similarly "and none" is 
expressed by nw Blius, "and never" by nee nrnquam; etc, etc. 
reslstEre ncqae dGpiecftri, to risisi and not dtg <ff: B. G. 4, 7, 5. 

i. But et ain may be used to express contrast or emfhasis. 
masEie et niSn diactdete, to remain and not ghe viay ; Caecll. 2, 5. 
peiiniqanm et nin fenuulnm, ivr/ un/uj', and hot to be endured; Pomp, 31,63. 

c. The forms atqne and nequeare used before either vowels or (less frequently) 

consonants, ac and nee only before consonants (rarely before a guttural, as in a£ 

centra, B. G. i, 44, 3). But the poets allow themselves more freedom. 

atqae ea, B. G. 1,1,3; stqne pecore, 4, i, 8 ; nequs eajo, 3, i, 3 ; neque pedlboa, 

3,13,1; ac lUBitiidlne, z, 23, 1 ; nee Icci, 7, 48, 4. (But nee ezulmls, Aen. 

5,669-) 

n. DISjmiCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS: aut, vel, -ve, alve (aen) 
308. I. Aut, or, is used to connect alternatives. These may both be 
possible, or they may be mutually exclusive. 

caidEsniTiitfiteant de ipsius ditigentil dispitarent ? wA^ (Cssar asked) 
should they despair of their o-wn valor or of his vigilance f B, G. i, 
40, 4. (They might do both.) 
liBrae mBmentO cita mors renit ant rlctOria Ueta, in the brief space of 
an hour comes swift death or joyful victory ; Sat i, i, 7. (Only 
one could come in a given case.) 
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2. Vel ' or -TC (enclitic) is used to connect alternatives between which 
there may be a choice. 

Catiluiam vel Siicimiia vel imiaimus vel ipaam igiedientem rerbu piQ«e- 
cwtt sumus, we kave turned Catiline out, or, if you choose, have 
sent him out, or, if you choose, have presented him our compli- 
ments as he went out of his own accord; Cat. 2, 1, 1. 

3. SiTe or sen, or (originally or if) is used to connect alternatives 
between which there is doubt. 

elects sive Emisrt ex urba Catilini, -when Catiline had been turned out 
of the city, or sent out; SuU. 5, 17. 

a. Ant, T«l, or live ma.y introduce a carTection ("or rather," "or perhaps"). 

Copulative or Disjunctive Conjunctions in Pairs 

309. The following pairs of Conjunctions are in frequent use. 
■t . . . et . . . , both . . . and . . . ; Arch, i, I. 

tMqoi (nee) . . . nequs (nee) . . . , neither . . . nm- . . . ; ii. G. 2, 22, i. 

et . . • neqae (nee) . . . , both . . . and at the same time not ■ . ■ ; Cat. 3, 8, 20. 

nsqiiB (nee) . . . n . . . , not . . . and at the same lime . . . ,■ B. G. 2, 25, i. 

ant ... ant ... , either . . . er . . . ; B. G. I, 39, 4. 

val . . . vel . . . either . . . .tt . . , / B. G. I, 19, 5. 

give (san) . . . Avt (len) .... whether ... or .,.; B.G. 1, I2, 6. 

a. -qaB . . . -que . . . and -qiie . . . atqne (ac) are found in later Latin. 

>{qne rcmqne pfibUcam, iaih ihtmsilves andiht Commen-aealth ; Sail. Cat. 9, 3. 

•equ«aclibarB8,/i*inMA«jflarf/ioyf*i/rfi-in; Tae. Hist. 3,63, 

m. ADVERSATIVE CONJUBCTIOITS : at, autem, B«d, tamen, vSrd, etc. 

310. I . At, but, yet (regularly first in its clause), expresses contrast 

qntd te impedit ? BESsne malSmin ? At persaepe etiam piirati pemiclSsSs 
(JTia morte mnltSnut, what hinders you ? The traditions of our 
ancestors f But even men in private life have often punished 
mischief making citixens with death; Cat 1, II, 28. 

a. At, *«(,or St enim, ha indeed, may introduce the supposed objection of an 
adversary, 
at liapopoIftjlB, but. you viill say, it is a fofular movement; Phil. 1,9. ai. 

*. At often merely shifts the scene to another person or place. 
^ret Amor iieGt Clra* genetiiciB. At TCnns . . . , Cufid obeys his beloved 
parent's words. But Venus . . . ; Aen. i, 689. 
c. The form art is sometimes used in legal Latin and in poelry. 
1 An old Imperative of toIS, meaning ekoose. 
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2. Autem, however, on Ike other hand (postpositive), expresses con- 
tinuation and contrast 

banc a! noatii trAnsIient, bostEa exspectibuit ; nostn aotem, ta ab iUu 
initium ttiUHnndi fleiet, paitti erant, Ike enemy ivere -waiting, in case 
our men should cross this (swamp) ; our men, on the other hand, 
were ready, in case the enemy should start to cross; B. U. 2, 9, 1. 
a. ContinuaUve ■ntem must sometimes be translated by now. and some- 
times must be left untranslated ; e.g. RbCsus autem, B. G. 4, lo, 3. 
*. AntCm <mly rarely ixfrtiies addition {" moreover "). 

3. Atqiii, but at any rale, but yet, and yet, is an emphatic at. 
atqui nihil interest, and yet there is no difference; Balb. 10, 26. 

4. Sed, but, and the less common Timm, but in truth, but, are used 
10 modify or contradict a previous statement. They are often accom- 
panied by tamen. 

aetSte iam adfectnm, aed tamen exerctUtiOne rSbastum, feeling the effects 
of age already, but nevertheless kept vigorous by exercise ; Cat. 2, 
9, 20. (Modification.) 

leliquds nQn ex bellO, Bed ex tnS scelere, the survivors, not of war, but 
of your wickedness J Verr. 3, 54, 126. (Contradiction.) 

a. CitenuD, iul, resembles sed in meaning (not In Cicero or Caesar as 

i. Sad and vSnim often follon nfin, in pairs of phrases. Thus 
Bfln iSlnm (mode) ... sed <vfrum). nn! only . . , iul . . . : Cat. 3, lo, 24. 

Btiam or qooque, aJto. is often added to tlie Bed or virum. Thus 
nfio >iUDin mJUtltia TlrtOs, sed allae qaoque virtiitEi ; Pomp. 33, 64. 

5. VerB, in fact, indeed, but, however (postpositive), is used to 
express strong conlrast or emphasis. 

roihi Ter6 ferrens, to me, indeed, he (would seem) hard of heart; Cat. 4, 6, 1 2. 
a. ADtem and vitfl are interchangeable, but vEriS is stronger. 
*. T*r5 is often on the doubtful line between Conjunction and Adverb. 

6. Tamen, ^^/, nevertheless, expresses something as true in spite of a 
previous concession, objection, or difficulty. It may be placed either at 
the beginning of a clause or after the emphatic word. 

Tehementisslini peituibitDB, tamen algnnm cogniiTit, Iheagk greatly dis- 
tiiried, still he rte^nixfd the seal ; Cat. 3, 5, :2. 

T. Quamquam, etsi, and tametai, and yet, however, are sometimes 
used to introduce a modification or objection made by the speaker 
{Corrective quamquam, etsi, tametai). 

qoamquaro quid loqnoi ! and yit viky am I talking! Cat. 1,9, zz. 
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IV. ntPERENTUL CONJUHCTIOIfS 
crgS, igLtiir, ltaqu«, quSrS, proinde, uam, enlm 

311. 1. Ergo, therefore, expresses either natural result or logical 
inference. 

2. Isitni, accordingly, therefore, then (usually postpositive), expresses 
natural result or logical inference, or the resumption of an interrupted 
thought 

3. It&qne (and so), accordingly, iDtroduces an action naturally follow- 
ing from a. preceding one, or an example of something stated just before. 

4. QwUi, wherefore, introduces a consequence. 

J. Prainde (forth from that), therefore, and sometimes igitur and 
qaSrS, introduce an inference which is also a command or exhortation. 
pioiDde eieant, let than thertfcrre depart; Cat. 2, 5, : 1. 

d. Nam and eiii]u,'_/i)r, introduce an explanation of what has preceded, 
a justification of it, or a fuller statement. Bnim is postpositive. 

a. RamiiiiC, for indeed, is stron)^ than nun, and etenim, for indeedf 
stronger than enim. (Note that etealm begins the clause, since In it the 
poalpositive enim haa in et lo which to attach itself.) 

b. In a«c eotm and wd snlm, enim has its original sense ol indeid, 

aec ceqaiETlt enlm, nor indeid did la rest : Aen. 2, 100. 
Kd enim aDdi«TBt, but the had heard indeed ; Aen. 1, 19. 

SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS 

312. These can be understood only in connection with the 
constructions in which they are found, and accordingly will be 
treated under the Uses of the Moods. 

INTERJECTIONS 

313. Interjections are exclamatory words (i) expressing 
feeling, (2) calling attention to some one or something, or 
(3) calling the attention of a person addressed to the speaker. 

Thus i or ih ! alas .' ecce 1 behold! 5, O. 

I Originally indted. ' Originally onrf indiid. 

'Ogle 
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C. THE EXPRESSION OF IDEAS THROUGH 

CASES, MOODS, AND TENSES 

PRIKCIPLES OF GRAUHATICAL EXPRESSION 

314. I. The varying forms of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjec- 
tives make, beside other things, what are called Caaes ; the 
varying forms of Verbs make, beside other things, what are 
called Hoods and Tenses. 

2. The study of Latin Syntax is in large degree the study of the way 
in which the Romans expressed ideas by Cases, Moods, and Tenses. 

3- A given way of e:(pressing an idea by a Case, a Mood, a Tease, 
etc., is called a. Constrnction. 

315. Each Case, each Mood, and each Tense probably had 
at one time a single meaning of a simple kind, or a limited 
sphere of closely related meanings.^ 

There took place, however, partly in the parent speech, 
partly in Latin itself, a large growth and change of these 
meanings ; and in I^tin literature we find many meanings of 
the Cases, and many meanings of the Moods and Tenses. 

These growths came about mainly in four ways : 

1. Through the Figurative Vae of a Case, a Mood, or a Tense. 

Thus pr6 caatria, before the camp {literal place-idea), but also ptfl patiii, in 
diftnci sf country (figurative idea). 

2. Through the Association of a new idea with an existing construction. 

Thus the idea of Definition or Explanation (341) grows up through associ- 
ation with the Genitive in combinations hke oSnun poetae, tie name of poet 
(originally merely the name -which belongs to afott). 

3- Through the Fusion of two or more constructions into one. (Con- 
structions arising in this way may be called Constructions of Composite 
Origin.) 

Thus three different Kindsof Ablative may express Cause(WSi : the Separa- 
tive, as in out "ill from anxiety" (d, Hi. i), the Sedative, as in "iU with 
anxiety," and the Locative, as in " you take pleasure in my ansiety," There is 
evidence that Latin originally expressed Cause in all lliree of these ways. But 
since the form in the developed language was the same lor all three, there must 
to the Roman feeling have seemed to be merely a Jin/J^ construction of Cause. 
1 But see, for a protable or possible exception, footnote, p. 308. , 

logic 
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4. Through Analoey, i.e. the influence of one or more construe tioDS 
upon another resembling them in meaning. 

Thns, since the Ablative was used with TJWior, feed, eat, It might occur to 
some one to use the same case with epulor, feast, — as it did to Virgil id 
Aen. 3, 224 (see 429, d). This particular use is excepHonal; but many 
fiad uses grew up in just such a way, 

AGREEHENT 

316, By Agreement a word is put in the same case, number, 
etc., as a Noun or Pronoun, to show that it belongs with that 
Noun or Pronoun. 

317. There are three ways in which an agreeing word may 
be attached to its Noun or Pronoun : 

1. A word may be closely united with its Noun or Pronoun, 
Words so used are called Attribative.^ 

liic nlima, this steward. (Hie is Attributive.) 
TOiciis mens bonus, mv oood steward. (Hens and bonus are Attribu- 
tive.) 

2. A word may be loosely added to its Noun or Pronoun. 
Words so used are called Appositive^ (i.e. put beside). 

TiUcna mens, adintoi lemm meinun, my steward, the aid of my 

fortunes. (Adintor is Appositive.) 
Tilicns mens, bonns et impigei, my steward, GOOD and energetic. 

(Bonns and impiger are Appositive.) 
TiliCQs mens, res mets adiiitaiis, my steward, AIDING my fortunes. 
(AdlOtans is Appositive.) 
a. An Appositive may be defined as a word loosely attached to 
another to exhibit it under some special aspect. Thus Caesar cOnsol 
means Caesar IN THE CAPACITY OF consul, Caesar AS consul. 

h. Apposition Is, in reality, a sort of shortened Predication. Thus Caesar i^sul 

means Caisar — lu was at the lime lansul , etc. 

c. An attributive or appositive word may express Condition, Cause, or Opposition. 
Thus tttrUoB, altiiuffi in prniaie life : Cat. i, i, 3. See also 578, 6. 

I The word adherent would more exactly descritie the relation. 

a .. .....,..._... , ,. ... , . ipositive, as here. Adjectives similarly 

But there is no difference of relatioD, 

,jN.«j-v Google 
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3. A word may be predicated of its Noun or Pronoun 
(see aae). Words so used are called PrediuteB, or PredicatiTe. 
TOicna m«iu bomia et impiger est, my steward is good and energetic. 

(Est is a Predicate Verb, and bonus and implger are Predicate 

Adjectives.) 
TflicDS meoB adiutor rinun m^mm est, my steward is the aid of my 

fortunes. (Est is a Predicate Verb, and adiutor a Predicate Noun.) 
TiUcQs mens mS adiutat, my steward aids me. (Adi&tat is a Predicate.) 

o. A Virb can be attached to a Substantive in this way only. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF AGREEMENT 

318. So far as forms exist to make it possible, an Attributive, 
Appositive, or Predicative word agrees in Gender, Number, 
Person, and Case with the word to which it belongs. 

DETAILS OF AGREEMENT FOR NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

PARTICIPLES, AND PRONOUNS 

I. AGREEHXHT WITH A SDTGLE WORD 

Agreement of Nouiib 

319. Nouns agree in Case with the substantives to which 
they belong, and, if possible, in Gender and Number also. 

, To these substantives they may be either appositive (x predicative. 

I. Appositive Noun : 

C. VolfflsSiws, tribanas, Gaius Volusenus, a tribune j B. G. 3, j, 2. 
Volsinii, 4^pidtun TtucOnim, Volsinii, a city of the Etruscans; Plin. 
N. H. 2, 139. (Agreement in ^tf«ofer and «w»ii*r impossible.) 
a. Partitive Apposition. A noun denoting a whole may be followed by a dbtributive 

quisque outs patimnr minis, -we suffir, each his own-spirit; Aen. 6, 743. 
duo ligis, iUa t>eU9 bic i^e, civltitem anitnint, two kings buiU up lie 
siatt, SHt by war, the other by ptacti Uv. i, ii, 6. 

II. Predicative Norm : 

stilus Optimns dicendi effector (est), (Ae pen is the best producer of elo- 
quence; De Or. I, 33, 150. (Notice the Gender of effector.) 

pecBnia est eSecttix multfinun TolttptStmn, money is the producer of many 
pleasures; Fin. 2, 17, 53. (Notice the Gender of effectrlx.) 
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a. On the other hand, a noun may also be made to agrae in Gender aod 
Number with an Appositive which is going is be used. 

ilU« amnlum doctnnaniin lnv«ntriciB Athfois, thai inran/er of aU ItarniKg, 

Athens : De Or. i, 4, 13. 
ilEin* PecSnia, tht almighty Dollar (our lady Money) ; Ep. 1, 6, yj. 

b. Most nouns exist in but astnglegendec-foroi, and agreement with another 

c. A substantive clause (indicative, subjunctive, or infinitive) may be used 
as an appositive or predicate. See especially E3B and S9T. i, a), i). 

Agreement of Adjectives and Partldples 

320. Adjectives and Participles agree in Case, Gender, and 
Number with the substantives to which they belong. 

To'iiics&&vAisi33\(\\es'At^yiaxy\isaHribulive,appositive,Qr predicative. 

I. Attributive Adjective or Participle : 

nuigium partem, a large part j B. G. 2, 20, 2. 
act* vita, rny past life; Sen. 11,38. 

II. Appositive Adjective or Participle : 

LDcQi ritu, nogtmm melifiris ntrSqve, in the manner of Lucilius, a belter 

man than either of us; Sat. 2, 1, 29. 
Diyiciicus, Caesaiem complexos, obsecraie coepit, Diviciacus, embracing 

Caesar, began to implore him; B. G. 1, 20, 1. 

III. Predicative Adjective or Participle : 

Caesar fit ab DbUs eertior, Caesar is informed by the Ubii (made more 

certain); B. 0.6, lo, i. 
Oallia eat omnia divUa In partis trEa, Gaul as a whole is divided into 

tkreeparU; B. G. i, i, i. 

Agreement of DeterminatiTe Pronouns 

321. Determinative pronouns agree in Case, in Gender, and 
in Number with the substantives to which they belong. 

To these substantives they may be attributive w predicative. 

I, Attributive Pronoun : 

ia diSa, this day; B. G. 5, 39, 4. eis rJs, these facta; B. G, i, 14, i. 

II. Predicative Pronoun: 

haec fuit BrltiB, tkeir address was as follows (was this); B. G. 4. 7<,2- 
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Agreement of Relative Pnmoims 
322. Relative Pronouns agree with their Antecedents (iii,a) 

in Gender and Number, but their Case depends upon their 

relations in the Clauses to which they belong. 

ad earn partem perrinit quae nSndam flOinen trinsientt, came to the part 
which had not yet crossed the river; B. G. i, 12, 2. (feminine 
Singular, because referring to eam partem ; Nominative, because 
the Subject of transierat.) 

omniB cUeotia, qnOrom magnum nmoeram habibat, all his clients, of •whom 
he had a great number; B. G. i, 4, 2- (Masculine Plural, because 
referring to clientia ; Genitive, because depending upon nnmenmi.) 

□. AGREEHZRT WITH TWO OS MORE WORDS' 

383. 1. An Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun belonging or referring 
to two or more substantives of the same Gender and Number must agree 
with them in Gender, and may be either o( the Number of the nearest, 
OT Plural, even if the nearest is Singular. 

Of the Number of the individual substantives : 
T(nit[mietaestiunnactaaseciiiidum,/<«'/in^ii/ivi>rtiJ/rivtni/ani/A'i/f,' B.G-4, 23,6. 
(Relative) prS su3 climentiil >c miiisaitSdme, qaam ipsi ab alUa audiient, in 
accordance viilk his clemincy and gintiimss, of which thty themselves heard 
from olhi'i; B. G. j, 31, 4. 
Of the Plural Number: 
angfttant ingentiB Bpiiitaa vlinm Sicilia Saidiniaque Smiaaae, tki loil (i.e. the last 

of) Sicily and Sardinia tmublid the high-spirited man ; Liv. 21, I, 5. 
(Relative) CotteBBtTitiiricalaniititom. qui i>ccWertiit,/4j/afco/'Co«floarf Titu- 
rius, iiihofcH; B. G. 6, 37, 8. 
2, An Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun belonging or referring to two 
or more substantives of different Gender or Number, or both, may agree 
with the nearest of them ; otherwise It must be in the Masculine Plural 
if one of the substantives denotes a man, in the Feminine Plural if one 
of them denotes a woman and none of them a man, or in the Neuter 
Plural if all of them denote things. 

Agreeing with the nearest substantive : 
signum et manDin soain CDgnovlt, ackmnaledged his seal and hand; Cat. 3, ;, i :. 
(Relative) nostil nSn eidem olBCiitite ac stadia quS Btl conauerant atibautnr, 
our men were not shuviing the same eagerness and %eal that they -were in the 
habit of showing ; B. G. 4, 24, 4. , 
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In the Masculine Plural wkere one substantive denotes a man : 
ienigitiqueciiBUBfiaface(aaat),liiiiri£andtieroya/Jlee(itti'ut; Liv.21,50, ii. 

In the Neuter Plural -where all the substantives denote things : 
Xi\AiI»,tt»t9gfitaiifenDiIt3.&aTit,whtn anger andgrie/ari united ; Sail. lug. 6S, 1. 
(Relative) QbdB BC dlBciplina, qiue a nobis acceplssent, the experience and disci- 
pline which they had gained from us ; B. G. 1, 40, 5. 

a. The Neuter Plural may be used even if the substantives are all Mascu- 
line or all Feminine, frmided they all denize things. 

Agreement by Form, by Sense, and by Attraction 

324. In Agreement by Ponn,' a word takes its Gender and Number 
from theyorwi of the word or phrase to which it belongs. 

sex mSia hoatiuai caesa, six thousand of the enemy -were killed; Lis. 2 1, 60, 7. 

325. I n Asreement by Sense, a word takes its Gender and Number from 
the real meaning of the word or phrase to which it twiongs. So from a 
Collective Noun or Adverb, the name of a Country or Town, a Possessive 
Pronoun or Adjective, or a Noun connected with another by cnin. Thus : 

niagiu pais occlai (aunt), a large part mere killed ; Sail. lug. 58, 2. 

cum paitim I nSbIs tlmidl slat, pwtim i ri pfibllca i.veral, since some of us are 

timid, and others hostile to the commonwealth ; Phil. S, 11, 32. 
litMMS^ Ca.^'as)^^ VDoiMS, Latiutn and Capua were punished ; Liv.S.il, 12. 
nostiS, qui reminslasemus, caede contentitin, satisfied with killing us who had 

stayed behind ; Cat. i, 3, 7. 
filiam cam miaore filio. accJtoa Amphipolim, the daughter with the younger son, 

being summoned to Amphipolis ; Liv. 45, 28, 11- 

a. A Pronoun referring to the general thought of what precedes, 
or follows, is in the Neuter Gender. 

diinim qulndecim auppUcitio dScrfta eat, qaod aote Id tempua acddlt nalll, a 
thanksgiving of fifteen days was voted, which up to this time had hap- 
pened to no one; B. G. 2.35,4. Similarly wilh id qaod, B. G. 4, 29, 3. 
quod bonnm, fauatum, feiiiqae alt, QuiiitSs, ligem create, cilicens, — may it be 
attended wilh good, with fortune, and wilh blessing, — appoint a king ; Liv. 
I, 17, 10. (The Relative refers to what is to follow.) 

Note i. The word rl> (fact, circumstance, etc) may be used, in which 
case the pronoun must agree with it. So quae itt, B. G. 3, 15, 4. 

Note a. There are thus three possible fomu in such a case,— qnod, Id quod, 
and quae lEs. 

b. Substantive clauses, infinitives used substantively, and quoted 
expressions, are neuter. Examples in (8, 3. 
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c. A Neuter Adjective used substaDtively may be a predicate to a 
subject o£ any Gender. 

mGtdbile Mmper fimina, a wman ii at-mayi aJUkle thing ; Aen. 4, 569. 

d. With similar feeling, the Romans liked to use the neuter in general 
tXpressions,m'^%z^ of the masculiDc or feminine. ThusmihitEcarins niMl 
esse, (be sure) that nothing ( = noone) is dearer to me thanyourself; Fam . 
14,3,5; qnicquidinTalidtiineat,w^ii/^z'«r(= whoever) iriirfaity Aen.;, 716. 

326. In Agreement by Attraction, a word takes its Gender 
and Number from some word closely connected with the one 
to which it really belongs. Thus : 

1. An Adjective, Participle, or Pronoun may be attracted into the 
Gender and Number of an Appositive or Predicate. 

Coiinthom patris veatn, totlus Giaeciae Mmen, ezstliictam saw Toloinint, your 
ancestsrs chose thai Corinth, the light of the inholt Greek vioild, should be 
extinguished ; Pomp. 5. 11. (ExsUnctum is attracted by lumen.) 

Idem Telle (tqiie nSUe, ea axacttii mX, to have the same desire and the same aver- 
sion, that is fritndship ; Sail. Cat. io, 4. (Ea is attracted by unlcltia.) 

(Relative) omniB BelgSs. quam terUam ease GalllM partem dizeiimaa, conifiiate, 
that alt the Belgians, who (ivhich) we have said are a third part of Gaul, 
were conspiring ; B. G. 3,\,\. 

2. For Attraction of a Predicate into the Dative after licet esse, etc., 
it is permitled (to a man) to be ... , see S8S, c'. 

3. A word denoting a Name may be attracted by a Dative depending 
upon ndmen est (374)^ nOmen Ais (366), etc. 

nSmen ArctoiiS est mi hi, my name is Atcturus ; Rad. 5. 
a. Otherwise the Appositive construction is regularly used with nSmen est 
{not the Explanatory Genitive) ; thus Trola huic loco nSmen aat, Liv. 1,1,3. 

4. Rarely, the Relative is attracted into the Case of its Antecedent 
qulbus qulsqne poterat flltis, picking up what each could ( = lis ilAtla quibua 

quiaque poterat, in place of iia ilStia quae, etc.) ; Uv. I, 29. 4. 

5. In poetry, the Noun is sometimes put before the Relative and 
attracted into its Case. 

urbem qiuun atataS veatra eat, the city which I build, ^ t is yours ; Aen. I, 573. 

327. The Romans avoided making a Relative refer to an Appositive 
Noun, preferring to attach the latter to the Relative itself. 

tanta tianquilUtia ezstitit, ut af ex locS moviie niiii poasent; quae quldem rts 
maiimi (uit opportBna, so great a calm arose that they could not stir 
from the place ; a circumstance which (which circumstance) was most 
fortunate; B. G. 3, 15, 3. ,-- 1 

^ ^^ n„jN.«j-vG00<^lc 
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DETAILS OF AGREEMENT FOR VERBS 
I. AGKBEHEHT WITH A SIHGLB SUBJECT 

328. I. A Finite Verb (146) agrees with its Subject in 
Number and Person. 

reliiiqa§b3tiu' Qua ym, one road remained; B. G. 1, 9, 1. 
eraat itinera duo, there were two ways; B. G. 1, 6, 1. 

a. VVhea Die subject is a Relative, the verb follows the Person of the 
Antecedent. 

tifam qui fScI, kirt am I. -who did it ; Aen. 9, 427. 

2. If a verb-form contains a Participle, this Participle must 
agree with the Subject in Case, in Gender, and in Number. 
ea res est EnQntiita, the affair -was made known; B. C. 1, 4, i. 
ita HelritiOB instit&tSs ease, (answered) that the Helvetians had been so 
trained; B. G. i, 14, 7. 

n. AGRXEHENT WITH TWO OR HOSE SUBJECTS 

329. A Verb may have two or more words for its Subject, and these 
may be of different Persons, Genders, or Numbers. The usage in such 
cases is as follows ; 

1. Where the Subjects are of different persons, the First Person is 
preferred to the other two, and the Second Person to the Third. 

al tS et Tallla valitia, «eo et sniTlasimaa CicerS Taltmas, if you and Tiillia 
are will, my dear boy and I are viell ; Fam. 14, 5, i . 

2. When a Verb belongs to two or more words, it may either agree 
with the nearest of them, or be put in the Plural. 

OrgetOrigiS flliB atqoe flnua 8 fililB captoa 0»t, the daughter of Orgetorix 
and one of his sons were taken prisoners ; B. G. 1, 26, 4. 

ubi TituiiuB atque Aurunculeius coDBideiant, vihere Titt/riut and Auriin- 
4siUiui had established themselves ; B. G. 6, 32, 4. 

3. When a Verb belongs to several Subjects connected by ant, 
aut . . . aut . . . , or nee . , . nee . . - , it may be in either the 
Singular or the Plural. 

neqiw pfB oeqae mins snoin olBciam facit. neither foot nor mind does its 

duty ; Eun. 729. 
haec si neqae oeo neque til fScimuB, if neither you nor I did it ; Ad. 103. 

ogle 
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Agreement of Verbs by Form, by Sense, and. by Attraction 
330> In Asieement by Form, a Verb takes its Number from the/brm 
of the word to which it belongs. 

pan stnpet dSnnnt, a fart (is) an amattd at Ikt gift; Aen. z, 31. 

331. In Agreement by Sense, a Verb takes its Number from the 
real meanings not the/i>mt, of its Subject. This takes place as follows : 

1 . A Verb agreeing with a Collectvve Noun may be in the Plural. 

' pan mSIem ndiantui. a fart admire thi mighty buli ; Aen. z, 31. (Svltlti 
paiBuSait Qt eziient, persuaded tki state to go out ; B. G. I , z, I . 

2. A Verb agreeing with qniaqne, ntorqne, etc., may be in the Plural. 
nterque eOnun ezerdtum educnnt, each of them leads out his army; 

B. C. 3, 3D, 3. 

a. For tbe mare common Partitive Apportion, see 819, 1, a. 

3. A Verb agreeing with two or more Subjects which make one com- 
pound idea may be in the Singular. 

ntl9 SrdfiqUB agminls aliter si habibat, the flan and arrangement of the tine of 
march was different; B. G. 2, 19. I. 

4. A Verb agreeing with a Subject attached to another word by nun 
may be in the Plural. 

Lentolui, com ceteris qui piindpCs cooieTitlSDiB erant. ciustltnerant . , . , Lentulus, 
■aith the ether leaders of the conspiracy, had determined ... ; Sail. Cat. 43, i. 

338. In Agreement by Attraction, a Verb may take its Number, not 
from the Subject, but from an Appositive or Predicate which stands 
between it and the Subject. 
pict&iis soum qnlBqna opaa i TiilgS cSnatderirl vnlt, fainters wanl each his own 

mork to be examined iy the fubUc ; Off. I, 41, 147. 
amantium Iia« amfiris integiitii «st, lovers' tiffs are love's renewal ; And. 555. 

LEADING IDEA ITOT IN THE PRINCIPAL NOXtlT 
333. The leading idea of a phrase may be carried, not by 
the grammatically leading Noun, but by an Adjective, Parti- 
ciple, Pronoun, or Noun in agreement with it. (See also 608.) 
post nibem conditam, after the founding of the city ; Cat. 4, 7, [4. 
tiAaVvnaa'Siate^KBi, before Ihe praelor skip of Verres ; Verr.3,6,IS. 
dace laetns AchitB, rejoicing in the guidance of Achates; Aen. i, 696. 
a. The usage is common in Cicero, but still more frequent later. 
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rehahohg uses of the cases 



334. Geherai. Ihtboduction. t. The earliest ideas expressed by the cases i^s 
these are represented in Latin) veie probably as foUows : 
By the Nominitive, (lit Nami. 
" " Genitive, that -which Possesses ; or a Wholi, of which a Part only is afecUJ.^ 



, CoHtaa or Nearness. 
" " Vocative, Address. 

( Separation. 
" " Ablative, l Association, 

2, The Ablative is made up (61, *) of remains of three cases possessed by the parent 
speech : I. the tme Ablative, expressing Separation, II, the Sociatlve (generally called, . 
from a derived use, the Insttnmentall, expressing Association (i.e. Acrampaniment), and 
III. the Locative, enpiessing the Place Where. 

3. It is ebvious that these three cases of the parent speech originally expressed, or 
involved, sface-ideii : the Ablative that of rnotion from some place, the Locative that 
of b^ng in some place, the Sociative that of being ivi/i something (necessarily in some 
place). The two other common and striking space-ideas, namely that of Direction toward 
something, and that of Contact or Nearness, must have been expressed by two out of the 
remaining cases ; and the actual uses of the Dative and the Accusative make it probable 

<. All space-ideas were originally expressed by hare cases ; for Prepositions irere of 
comparatively late origin (see 12S ; 303, a). 

5. From expressions of space-relations arose a variety of figurative expressions. 
Compare English from iii camf and from affection, IN Ihi cavif and in hasti. 

THE NOMINATIVE 

Subject of a Finite Verb 

335. The Subject of a Finite Verb is put in the Nominative. 

hie tamen Tivit, j/iV/ /Am »ia« /j'f Mj- Cat. I, f, 2. 

interfectns eat C. Graccbas, Gains Gracchus was killed; Cat. 1,2,4. 

a. The Subject is sometimes a Substantive Clause or an Infinitive 
(288, BB7, I, a). 

b. A Nominative is frequently used without a Verb, to present a 
person or thing simply as doing, suffering, or being, without tellii^ 
ivkat he or it does, suffers, or is. 

in PriamOB, to and behold, Priam; Aen. 1, 461. 

cUmoi inde concnisnsqoe popoQ, then a shouting and a rushing together of 
the people ; Liv. I, 41, 1. 

c. The Subject of the Historical Infinitive is likewise put in the 
Nominative. (Examples under B9C.) 

1 The idea of Possession was perhaps the oUer; for the P»rt biloi^i to tlie ,^)»ol^ 
Th-atTmXeiV>a*allxa)&,many belonging ft f^ciCtthtRtmemi. ("iXTok' 
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336. The Nominative is also used : 

1. As an Appositive. See 817, 2, aod 310. 

2. As a Predicate. See 317, 3, and 819. 

3. In ExclamatioDS. See 3B8, iz. 

4. In place of the Vocative. See 401. 

THE GENITIVE 

* 337. The Latin Genitive expresses three general classes 
of ideas : 

I. Possession. 
II. The Whole, of Wkick a Part is affected. 
III. Various ideas, in eonslructions of Composite 
Origin {Fusion). 



338. Synopsis of the Principal Uses of the Genitive 

C Genitive of Possession or Connectlan, directly attached (339) 
Possessive Genitive in Piedicale (Genitive of Possession, Duty, h 

etc.; S«) 
Derivatives fiom Genitive of Possession, diiectly attached : 
Explanatoty Genitive (341) ' 
Genitive of Uie Charge (842) 1 
Genitive of the Penalty ax Fine (343) 1 
Subjective Genitive (844) 
Genitive with lifert and Intetest (34G) 

True Genitive of the Whole (346) 
Genitive o! Plenty or Want (347) 
Poetic Genitive of Separation (348) 
Genitive of Material or Composition (349) 
Genitive of the Object, vrilh Verla : 

with obllnACor, memini, reminlscoT (3C0) 
" admonea, coaunonea, commonefacld (3B1) 
" iniseret,paenltet,pl{;et,piUlet,t««det; muei 
" potiot(363) 



Ongin L Genitive with Neuter Plural Adjectives (367) 

1 1n this (able and those that follow, tlie setting back of a construction from the line 
Tpeans that It is derived from the ^rrf construction above ibiniing farther to til Uft, 
Thus (ijQder I) from the Possessive Genitive is derived the Explanalory Genitive; from 
t4ie Uiier, the Genitive of the Charge ; and from the last, the GailliTe of the Peiialty. 
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L THB POSSESSIVE GEHITIVE AITD ITS DERIVATIVES 
PosseMlve Genitive In Direct Attachment 
339. Possession or Connection may be expressed by a Geni- 
tive attached to a Noun. 

serrt acciiBitoris, a slaiit belon^ng to (of) the accuser; Mil. 2Z, 59, 
difflcultites belli, difficulties connected with the -war; Leg. Agr. 2, 30, 83. 

a. As in English, the possessive pronoun of the first or second person 
or of the reflexive is regularly preferred to the Genitive of the personal 
pronoun ; similarly, Blienua to the Genitive of alios. 

menm fiUnin. ntf jcn ; Cat. 4, 11, 23. / 

BlUnlB piaeciptis, ihi leackingi of ethers ; Pomp. 10, 2S. ' t 

b. When used with a possessive pronoun, ipse, boIub, nniu, omnia, and 
sometimes other words, agree with the implied Genitive. 

tioattS DnmlDin fletQ, the ttars ef us all ; Mil. 34, 92. 

TBSttaa IpsBtam virtfiO, your own valor ; liv. 1 , 28, 4. 

tanm atndlnm sdal§8centls, >'0»r Efn/ Kj <i ^ii«/i ; Fam, 15,13.1. 

aedem Hymphimm, the temple cf the Nymphs ; Mil. 27, 73. 

coins patai, -whose father ((he father of whom); B. G. t. 3, 4. 

amtcis popoll Romio!, /ricit/x of the Eoman peofU ; B. G. 1, 35, 4. 

c. Certain adjectives meaning like, common, connected, or the opposite, 
may take either the Dative of Relation (3SS) or the Genitive of Posses- 
sion or Connection : * 

tni almlljs, like yeu (the like of you) ; Cat. I, 2, j. 

aopetatea Dmniam msSnun, the survivor ef all my people ; Quintil. 6, Pr. 4. 

aliinom diEnitiUB, iKioH K/fta/ imV* dignity; Fin. 1,4, 11. 

Note. With words dcDOtiag persons, similis more frequently lakes Ihe Genitive. 

d. The idea of Possession or Connection may be lost, though the Genitive remains. 
Thus with initar, eansi, giitii, and ergO (the last three post-positive). 

initar montlB equum, a horse (the like of) lite a mountain; Aen. 2, i;. 
aa^citiAe eanii, iy reason af their friendship ; B. G. i, 39, i. 
iUint ergt, on his account (on account of him) ; Aen. 6, 670. 
/. In a few expressions, the noun on which the Genitive depends may be omitted 
(so regularly with the master's name). Thus ad Caitoris, io (the temple) of Castor; Mil 
33, 91; Bectocli AndionucbE, Hector's {sei/e) Andromache; AeD. 3, 319. 
/ For the Genitive with ptjait and postifdie, see 380, c. 
g. For the occasional Genitive with teans, see 407, 3. 

1 3a especially simllis, pii, commiinia, adfinis, and their opposite! dlMlmlllL eon- 
tiSrlns, alienoi, proprloi. Also «ipent«s, surviving {lift over with relation to, or the 
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PoBBessive Genitive in tlie Predicate 

340. The Possessive Genitive may be used in the Predicate 
with sum or faciO to express the idea of belonging to, or various 
ideas naturally suggested by this (w the business of, the part 
of, the duty of, etc.). 

neqne GaUiAni potina esse Ariorlsti quam popnll RSiiiani, and that Gaul 
did not belong to Ariovistus any more than to the Roman people; 
' B. G. I, 45, 1. 

viri fortis (est) ne suppliciis qnidem movEri, it is the duty of a brave 
man not to be stirred even by tortures; Mil. 30, 82. 

a. In certain phiases, the Idea, of Possession is faint oc wholly lost, 

nlUl reliqDi ficSniat, Ihty Itft nothing undimi (made nothing to belong 
to the left undone) ; B. G. 2, 26, 5. 

b. For the Dative of Possession with the verb snm, see 371. 

EzpUnatory Genitive 

341. The Genitive may be attached to a Noun to define or 
explain its meaning. 

hoc pctftae nCmen, this name of"poet" ; Arch. 8, 19. 
Troiha uiXitBi, the city of Troy ; Aen. i, 56s- 

Genitive of tlie Cluu^ 

342. Verbs of accusing, condemning, or acqziitting'*- may 
take a Genitive of the Thing Oiarged. 

eum accQsia avlritUe ? do you accuse him of avarice ? Flacc. 33, 83. 

me inertiae coDdemna, / condemn myself for negligence; Cat. i , 2, 4. 

a. Similarly reus, defendant (i.e. person accused), may take the 

Genitive. Thus pediniinim repetundimm reus, charged -with extortion 

(money to be recovered); Sail. Cat 18, 3. 

*. The Thing Charged may aho be eitpressed by at with the Ablative. Thus di vl 
pOttuUrlt, arraigned him on a charge of violence; SenaE. 8, iq. 

c. By a different turn of the thought, inter may lie used to denote the class in which 
the accused is placed. Thus inter ilciiioa aecosAbant, accused him o/irianging among 
cuUhroats (i.e. of murder) ; Rose. Am. yl, 90. 

d. The Thing Chafed may become the Direct Object (390), the Person being left 
unmentioned. Thus ambitoni ajMaisis P do you charge bribiry'f Mur. 32, 67. 

1 So especially accSsS and iocnsS, arcesaiS, areut, d<fei«, poatuliS, damnS, condemns, 
conTinc9,ab80lyS,UbetB. Similarly, in poetry or later prose, interroEfl and the adjectives 
or participles innociaa, iniing, manllestDS, noiius, innoxius, anspectu*, etc, ,,,| , 
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Genitive of the Penalty or Fine 

343. Verbs of accusing, condemning, or acquitting may take 
a Genitive of the Penalty or Fine. 

octupll damnite, to condemn {to pay) eightfold; Verr. 3, 11, 28. 
c&pitis conclemairi, to be condemned to death; Rab. Perd. 4, \z. 
damnltum v6ti, sucussful in his vow (condemned to pay it); Nep. 
Timol. 5, 3. With similar meaniDg viSti rwia, Aen. 5, 237. 

a- The construction is confined in prose to iTulefiniteiTOrds like peGniilafl,Hmp>', 

and tpii.iA\,haaiinitch, multiples like octnpU, lightfold, and tlie vord capitis, drath. 

i. For the Ablative of the Penalty with verbs of /MBij<iafOt/niB/,see4B8. 

Subjective Genitive 

344. The Genitive may be used to express the Subject of 

an Activity denoted by a Noun. 

a.hiaiinRCaasiY«lhuiid,/rom wrong at the hands o/CassivetlauMut; 

B. G. 5, 20, 3. (He committed the wrong.) 
Caesaris adventiis, Caesar's coming ; B.C. 6,41,4. (Caesar iriim^.) 

Genitive of the Person or Thing Concerned, with rBfett and Inteieat 

345. Rifett and interest, it concerns, is for the interest of, take 

the Genitive of the Person or Thing Concerned, if expressed by 
a Noun, the Feminine Ablative Singular of the Possessive if 
expressed by a Pronoun (meS, tni, etc). 
qnantum inteiesset P. ClOdi si peiiro cOgit£bat, he always kept in mind 

how much his death concerned Publius Clodiui; Mil. 2i, 56. 
nihil mel refert, it does not concern me; Pis. 17, 39. 
mei vldeS quid intersit, / see what is to my interest; Cat. 4, 5, 9. 

a. With the Genitive of the Person Cicero prefers iatereft. 

*. The degrii of the concern or interest may be expressed Iq' an Accusative 
of Degree (387), aGenitive of Value (S66),ot an Adverb, Thus mel interest 
pluiimum, plurlml, or Duzimi, ii ii greatly to my interest. 

HL THE GEHTTIVE OP THE WHOLE,i AMD ITS DERIVATIVES 
Genitive of the Whole In the Strict Sense 

346. The Whole to which a Part Belongs may be expressed 

by the Genitive. ^ __^^ 

' The natne Partitive Gcnilivc. which is often used, is convenient because of iu 
shortness. Bui the student should remember that what is expressed by the Genitiva 
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The construction may be used with any Noun, Adjective, 
Pronoun, or Adverb that can imply a/«rt of a whole. 
eOTum una pars, one part of them ; B. G. i, i, 5. 
primSa MYitatis, the first men of the state; B. G. 2, 3, I. 
ubinAtn geotitun sumos? -wfure in Ike world are wet Cat I, 4, 9. 
sceleiia nihil, no crime (nothing of crime) ; Mil. iz, 32. 
quid 9ui cSnsilT sit, ivhat his plan isj B. G. I, 21, 2. (For quid sibi 
cSnsili sit, -what of plan he has.) 

a. With words like niliil and aliquid, adjectives of the Second 
Declension may be put either in tlie neuter Genitive of the Whole, or 
in direct agreement ; while adjectives of the Third Declension are 
almost always in direct agreement. 

nihil cerH (Ac. i, 12, 46) and nihil ceitnm (TuU. 15, 35). nothit^ certain. 

nihil maluB, nothing greatir ; tjg. 12, 38. 

b. nteiqne, each oftmi, and qnlsqoe, each of a larger number, regularly agree with 
a noun, but take the Genitive of the Whole if a ptonoua is used. 

aterqae dux, each gtnirai, both generals : Maic. 8, 24. 
qnSnuB uttiqa«, to each of -ahum ; MIL 27, 75. 

c. English often uses the word " of " where theie is no partitive relation, as in " aU 
of U5," meaning "we all" Latin is ^*«riu7y exact In this respect 

hiomnEs, all (of) these; 8. G, 1,1, z 

reliqiiiB GoIiiB, the rest of the Gauls (the remaining Gauls) ; B. G. », 2, 3. 

d. In poetry and later prose the Genitive of the Whole b sometimes used with 
words not implying a part. 

tE, Bftncte deSmm, Ihee, Oholy one of the gods i Aen. 4, 576. 
flSs nSbiUnm tO qnoque tontium, thou too skalt hi of the ■aorld's great foun- 
tains; Carm. 3, 13, 13. (In Predicate.) 

e. After p>any words, the Whole to which a Part belongs tnay be expressed by dC or 
ei with the Ablative (lOS). So regularly with qnldam and with cardinal numbers (130). 
Thus finUB ax iitiB, the only one of these ; Cat. 3, 7, 16. 



Genitive of Plenty or Want 

347. Certain Adjectives and Verbs of plenty or want may 
take the Genitive. 

plena exompIiSrum Tetustis, the past is full of examples j Arch. 6, 14. 

implentnr Bacchi, they take their fill of wine j Aen. i, 215. 

iao^ amMtmsa, poor in friends ; Am, ij, 53. 

ni quia amili egeret, that none might be in need of aid ; B. G. 6, 11,4. 
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a. So, in Ciceronian Latin, tlie adjectives plenus, refeitus, expera, inops, 
ininis, aod the verbs indigeo, egeS, compleo, impleO (the last three rarely).' 

b. The words of this list also take the Ablative (425) freely in Cicero- 
oian Latin, except plenus, inops, indigeB (these three rarely), and ezpws 

e. Other tvords o( Plenty or Want take the Ablative in Ciceroniaa Latin (42S). 

Poetic Genitive of Sepuation 
348> In poetry the Genitive is sometimes used to express Separatum. 
nt mi likt)5rum levial haw you relieve me 0/ Uil I Rud. 247. 
liber Uti«niin,>-«>«n (01/ ,■ A.P.212. (Cf . Uberi a deUdlB ; Leg. Agr.i, 9,27.) 
disine qaenliiium, eeasefrsm complaints; Carm. 2, 9, 17. 
neqaa ciceiia invidit, nor grudged his chiet-fea ; Sat. z, 6, S3. 

Reuark. This construction is an exlen^on of th« Genitive of Want; but 
the extension was doubtless helfed by the influence of the Greek Genitive of 
Separation. 

Genitive of l£ateriAl or Composition 

349. Material or Composition may be expressed by a Geni- 
tive attached to a Noun. 

obtorti circulus auri, a chain of twisted gold ; Aen. 5, 559. 
ancillaium sreees, crowds (composed) of maidservants ; Mil. zi, 55. 

a. The same idea mi^ be expressed by the Ablative with ei (in poetry 
nith d! also, or without preposition), and must be $0 expressed if a verb ii 
used (406, 4)- 

facUe ex riSboie, HfiTt/rd/^aai, B. G. 3, 13, 3. 

Genitive of the Object, with Verbs 
Genitire of the Object of Mental Action 

350. ObUvIecor, memlni, and temlniscor, forget, remember, and 
recall, may take a Genitive Object. 

If the Object is a person, obliviacor takes the Genitive only, momiiu 
either the Genitive or the Accusative, reminiscor the Accusative only. 

If the Object is a thing, all three verbs take either the Genitive or 
the Accusative of a Noun, and (regularly) only the Accusative of a Neu- 
ter Pronoun or Adjective. 

g), diT«t, etinus, laetiu, and many 

n,,N;.,i-,Gi.)Ogle 
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yiySnun memim, nee bunen Bpiciiri licet obllvisci, / remember the liv- 
ing, and, at the same time, it isn't possible for me to forget 
Epicurus,- Fin. 5, I, 3. 

nec ornqusm obliTiacar noctis illiua, nor shall I ever forget that night; 
Plane. 4Z, 101. Cf. reminiaceietur yirtfitia, B. G. i, 13, 4. 

on vSro obUtl estis aermOnes et opinioneB P ha've you forgotten the 
expressions of opinion? Mil. 23, 6z. 

si id memineiltis, qnod oblmsci DQn poteatia, if you bear in mind this 
fact, which you cannot forgets Mil- 4i U- 

a. HcmlDi may also take d6 of ^person (retncmber aisal). 

b. Recordor, recolUei, takes dC of aftrion, and either dE or the Accusa.tive 
ot a m-g. 

351. AdmoneS and commoneO, remind, and commonefaciO, remind 
or inform, may take, besides an Accusative of the Person, a 
Genitive of the Thing of Wkick he is reminded or informed. 
admoDibat alituu egeatatia, olinm cupiditatia suae, he would remind one 

man of his poverty, another of his coveiousness ; Sail. Cat. 21, 4. 
gTammaticta ofi&di aui commonemna, we remind the professors of lan- 
guages of their duty; Quintil. I, i, j. 

a. The Thing of Which one is reminded or informed, if expressed by 
a neuter pronoun or a neuter adjective, is regularly in the Accusative. 
(See 397-} 
t. These verbs of Reminding and Informing may take di with the Ablative. 

Genitiye of tbe Object of Feeling 

352, I . Impersonal Verbs of Feeling may take, besides the 
Accusative of the Person Feeling, a Genitive of that toward 

which the feeling is directed. 

These Verbs are mlaeret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet, it 

makes one pitiful, repentant, disgusted, ashamed, or bored. 
me meOnun factdnun nnmquam paenitebit, / shall never repent of what 
I have done; Cat. 4, 10,20. (Cf. " Itrepentethme,"Can<UM, VI, 7.) 
eonim nos miseret, iiie feel pity for them ; Mil. 34, 92. 

a. Hieeret never has a Subject. The other verlis of the list sonietimes 
have for a Subject a Neuter Pronoun in the Singular, an Infinitive, or a 
qnod-Clause (652). 
taedet caeli conveia tnSri, it iMaries her to gate ufan ths vault of Heaven i 

*'"■*■*"■ c „„.Gi)Ogle 
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2. The ^^fjonu/ Verbs of Feeling mUsreor and the poetic miMTiscd, / 

pity^ take their Object in the Genitive. (MiaeTar talces the Accusative.) 
miBBiiie atiimi dSd ^Zfl»,i9lw,Mi, pity a soul that bean illiundeitrved ;■ Aen, 2. 144. 

3. The old Genitive of the Object of Feeling is also found in poetry with the personal 
vecbs caplt, lastidli), mlior, BtndeS, and vereoi. 

copiunt XiX. long for yoii ; Mil. Gl. 963. 

ifiatitiaeiie nuror? should I admire ysur justice'! Aen. 11,126. 

Genitive with potior 

353. The Genitive is sometimes used with potior, become master 
of, .?«'«■ 

totim Galliae sSsi potiri posse spirant, they hope to be abU la master the wbole 

o/Gaul; B. G. 1,3,8. 
ia\a» 'goOa, to gain possession of the city i Sail. Cat. 47, *. 

a. Foi the regular AblaUve, see 4S9 ; for the occasional Accusative, 430, ft 

m. OENITIVE COITSTRDCTIONS OP COUPOSITE ORIGIR (FUSION) 
Objective Genitive and Genitive of Application 

354. The Genitive may be used to express the Object or 
the Application of a Noun, an Adjective, or a Participle used 
adjectively. 

The list of nouns is very large. The adjectives are especially those 
denoting flkfiff, knowledge, skill, memory, ax participation} 
iSgid cupiditite, by desire of sovereignty ; B. G. 1,2, i. 
cupidnm rirum. novamm, desirous of a revolution ; B, G. 1, t8, 3. 
cOnaciuB InilinAe, conscious of -wrong-doing; B. G. i, 14, 2. 
croantiasiniSs rei pfiblicae -vi^a, firm friends of the state; Cat. 3, % 5. 
rei pQblicae iniOriAm, the -wrong done to the state; B. G. i, 20, 5. 
exceaaii vitae, by departure from life; Tusc. i, iz, 27. 
coi aimuium omnium rEmm fldem habibat, in -whom he had the greatest 

confidence in all matters; B. G. I, ig, 3. 
pTftestantiAm virtBtia, preeminence in virtue; Am. 19, 70. 

1 So especially avidni, cfinscius, cfinains, capidna, eihlria, IgnXnis, immflnia, inicini, 
iDsolEna, InsuEtds, nHmoi, immemoi, pBitlceps, peiltne. imperltiis, rudis, studiiigus. Also 
tx^ia,-wii.wi.iBfa.TiiBfHolsiaritig,ivUhBUlkHowIidgtof, and cBnaultus in iilria cSnSDltna. 

Sndla. IdioUdS, and InauCtiu differ bul Uttle in meaning from inacius and impeiitna, 
andtkereforifollinvedtlusiin taking the GenUivi; simibrlycSnsiiltns followed BMOiSsui 
and peritui. Biit Vr«feHing<M the 6enitive necsssarily changed somewhat tofitthetraan- 
ingi of the netc grouf, ijecoming tlial of Appliiathn. 

n,„N;.,i-,LH)Ogle 
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a. Instead of the Objective Genitive depending on a noun, prepo- 
sitions with the Accusative are often employed, especially erga, in, and 
adTerana, toward, against. 

iubiaaiait\ai,iti»m,toronglomin; N.D. 3,34,84. (Cf. lel pBblicae iuiariam, above.) 
dtSnim Bommo eigft vcie amSie, iy l/eavtn's great lirvt toward yon ; Cat. 3, I, 1. 

b. In Ciceronian Latin, only a moderate number of adjectives, mostly 
expressing or suggesting Activity, take this Genitive. With nouns it is 
more freely used. 

f. Prcei poetic and later Genitive of the Object or of AppliUtJon. In poetry and 
later Latin thii Genitive is used with greater fif«dom.i 
fSMi rBrani, weary sf trouble ^ Aen. i, 178. 
Inteiervitae, «/>-i^&o//ift; Cirm. i, 22, i. 
iDdiSnuB avSram, un-worliy of my anastors .- Aen. 12, 649. 
d. Adjectives and possessive pronouns are sometimes used with objective force. 
mBtatiBBGiii,fiaro/thienimy: Sail. lug. 41, s. 

Descriptive Genitive 
355. Kind or Measure may be expressed by the Genitive of 
a Noun accompanied by a modifier. 

The construction may be either appositive or predicative. 
Cats, adnlSscens niUIius ciiiisili, Colo, a young man of no judgment y 

Q. Fr. 1,2, 5, IS- 
Qaintas Lficinias, elnsdem Srdiais, Quintus Lucanius, of the same rankj 

B. G. 5, 35, 7- 
bominia itugna« virtOtis, tnen of great courage; B. G. 2, 15, 5. 
eios modi tempestitEs, storms of such a kind; B. G. 3, 29, z. 
mSteiia cniosqne generis, timber of every kind; B, C. 5, 12, J. 
diinun viginti supplicati5, a thanksgiving of twenty days ; B. G. 4,38, 5. 
meam ems esse opeiam depntat parvT preti, my master considers tny 
services to be of small value; Hec. 799. 

a. Compounds equivalent to a noun plus an adjective, and nouns 
not used with serious meaning (e.g. fibili , sere, naught, nauci, a peas- 
cod), take no modifier. 

tridoi ( = trtnm diinun) mora, a delay of three days ; B. G. 4, II. 4. 
homo nitailf, man of naught ; Trio. 1017 {= vit minnmi preti, Trin. 925). 

b. In Ciceronian Latin this Genitive is generally attached to a r/ajj-nimB in apposi- 
tion with the name of the person (as in the first example above). In later Latin it is 
mote freely attached to the name of the person (as in the second example above). 

c. For the Descriptive Ablative, see 443. 

xsors, litHrllls, pDtins, praeaciiu, pro- 
of AppUcation Is very large. , 

logic 
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Genitive of Value or Price 



356. Indefinite Value or Price'^ may be expressed by the 
Genitive of : 

1. Certain Adjectives, especially Uitti, qnanti, magn!, parvi ; plfiils, 
mlnOris ; pHirimi, mazuul, minimi. 

2. Certain Substantives not used ■with serious meaning, especially 
nihili, ^ero, nauci, a peascod, Bssis, a copper, flocci, a straw, pili, a hair, 
huins, that much (with a soap of the finger). 

haec noU pntire parri, don't reckon these things of small account; 

Catull. 23, 25. (Cf. esse depntat parvi pietl in BBS.) 
noli apectaie quanti homQ sit ; parvi enim pretl est qui tarn nihill est, 

don't consider how much the fellow is worth, for he is of little 

■value who is so worthless; Q. Jr. t, 2, 4, 14. (Note the parallel 

expressions parvi pietl, qoanti, and uihili.) 
D&n habed nauci Haisum angniem, / don't care a peascod for a Marsian 

augur; Div. 1, 58, 132. 

a. For the Ablative of Price or Value, see 4ST. 

Genitive with Neuter Plural Adjectives 

357. In the later writers a Genitive Noun is often attached to the 
Neuter Plural of an Adjective, where in Ciceronian Latin the Adjective 
would agree with the Noun. 

stiSta TiSinm (= stiit&g viia), the ptaied streets ; Aen. i, 422. 
■ngnsta Tiinim (= angnatSB viSs), the narrovi streets ; Aen. z, 33Z. 

THE DATIVE 

358. The Latin Dative expresses three general classes of 
ideas : 

I. Figurative Direction {to- or for-Dative). 
II. (Rarely) Literal Direction {to-Dative). 
III. Person or Thing after Verbs compounded with certain 
Prepositions (Construction of Composite Origin). 

' The principal verbs with nhich the (onstniction is used are eat, aestimS and ezls- 
timS, fnta, habei, ducS, faclS, pendS, emS, ndimS, vBndS, vSneS. 

AestimS with this construction b rate betote Cicero ; eilitimB is alwayfl rare wi 
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359. Synopsis of the Principal Uses of the Dative 

itivB of Tendency as Purpose (360) 
itive of the Concrete Object for Which (861) 
(tive of Direction or Relation, with Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, eti 
Dative of the Indirect Object (886) 
" ilive of Reference or Concern ; 

With any Verb (886) 

Versus the Accusative (367) 

/j(//a«ff/theGenitlve (368) 

Freer Poetic Dative of Reference or Concern (869) 

Dative of the Person Judging {S70) 
Dative of the Local Point of View {370, a) 
Itive with Verbs of Taking Away (371) 
hical Dati™ (378) 
Itive of the Agent (873) 
Itive of Possession (874) 



•f Direction in Space (87E) 






certain Prepositions (876) 



I. DATIVE OP FIGURATIVE DXRECTIOR 

Dative (rf Tendency or Purpoae ' 
360. The Dative of many Nouns may be used to express 
Tendency or Purpose? 
sibi earn rem c&rae fat&ram, Ikal he would lake care of this mailer (this 

matter would be to him for a care) ; B. G. i, 33, i. 
u haec vOx nOn nullia saliiti fuit, if tkis voice of mine has been (for) Ihe 

salvation of a number of men (has tended toward) ; Arch. 1,1. 
miiDeri mislt, sent as a present (for a present) ; Nep. Att. 8, 6. 
aiuuliS Nerviifl venirent, -were coming to assist the NervHj B. G. 2, 29, i . 

a. These Datives are mostly Abstracts, and all are Singular. 

le Dative of Tendency or Purpose is often accompanied by a Dative 
'erson( Dative of Reference, 366), as in aunlioHeivIis above. Hence 
imon name " Two Datives." 
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is /or men's health 
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re sum, f!9. di. dSni, rellnqud, 
iS, veitS. The nouns most commonly used are aaiilifi 
BidlB, wluti, «ltl9, Irani. malG and dJti^mentG, impedunentS. onerT, 
lentS, boniSrl, piobrS, uaui, cordi. odlS, dSno and miiaeri, crimini, vitji. 
"siful. as in eat friiEi bonae, Tiin. iJt, comes also to be used as an 
ive. In early and bter writers, many other verbs and nouns appear 
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DfltiTO of the Concrete Object for Which 

361. The Dative of the Concrete Object for Which some- 
thing is intended may be used with Phrases containing Verbs 
of choosing or appointing, and a few others.^ 

caatns locum delegit, chose a place for a camp; B. G. i, 49, i. 
dies mnloqiuS dictns est, a day -mas set for a conference; B. G. r, 
42, 3- 

a. Later Freer tUtlveot the Object for Wbicb. The poets and later writers 
use the instruction of the Object (oc Which more boldl/, eren attaching it 

agjeritur tniBulB tellfls, mW* ii heaped together for a mound; Aen. 3, 63. 
cuiuffl laciiDut, a cause for tears (tending toward tears) ; Aen. 3, 305. 
Similarly cansis bellB, Tac. Ann. i, 64. (In Ciceronian Latin the 
. Genitive, as in belli cansa, B. G. 3, 7, x.) 

Dative of Direalon or Relation * 

362. The Dative is used to express that toward which 
a Quality, Attitude, or Relation is directed (English "to," 
"toward," "for"). 

The construction occurs after many Adjectives, Verbs, 
and Adverbs, and after certain Nouns in combination with 
Verbs * : 

1 Thus diem dkS (tiinitituS) eonciliS, fonloquiS, open, paEDae, hulc ret, etc. ; lOCuiD 
dCIlefi (GBpii) castilB, oppida, domldllE, etc. ; abo leeeptui can!, sound for retreat, 
and even leceptnl Bigniun, signal for ritteat ; sometimes tundjimenta iaciS (fodiS) urbi, 
dtliiliTS, etc. (but the Genitive is more common). 

The hler writers extend the list of phrases. 

2 The line between these meanings is often not sharp. 

» (a) The total list, especially of adjectives and verbs, is very large. The commonest 
meanings shared by two or more of the parts of speech are : Pleasing, helfful, adiian- 
iageous ; friendly, favoring, obedient; indulgent, forgiving, trustful, yielding ; fersua- 
sive, commanding, angry, threatening; fialteting, envious, jealous; goaf, '"ffieient, 
necessary, fermissihle, suitable ; near, similar, related; ot the opposites of an J of these. 

(*) The principal verbs or phrases with verbs, occurring with this construction in 
B. G., Cat,, Arch., Pomp,, and Mil. are: appropinqua, audKns sum, aiudlior, ctdS. c9n- 
Ild5, dliom, difiidS, fldem laci6 and habeii, crEdo, d£sum, faveC, erStlam babeii, igniisci, 
trnperS, iDdulgeC, Insidior, invideS, iriMOr, libet, licet, medeor, minor, noceS, oboedJS, 
obeistd, obstO, ofdci6, obeuzn, obtempero. otatrectS. obving est, obviam fiiS, venio, etc., 
opltulor, patcS, p£ie5, pUceo, praesto (flm superior'). piaestS sum, praestiSloi, prtsnm, 
reiiBtfi, repugns, satla fadS, serviC, studeS, BUldefi and perauideB, saccinsea, tempero. 

(f) The more important remaining verbs or phrases with verbs are: adsentlor, 
•dvarsor, aemalor, apparea, aiisciilt6, >)ene or male with dici, loquor, or laclS, blandlor, 
conveait, conveoienter with a verb, condiicit, dicto aadiGna sum, eipedit, fldf* est 
(poetical), (idS, etStiflcor, giatBlor, liquet and lucet, modetor, mirem tera, oheequm, 
lalBGiB, eapplicS, vaco. To these may be added nubS (put on the veil for), «~~ 
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I. After words expressing or implying the gau/iVj' (Character, Nature) 
of a Person, Thing, or Act. 

tniU pemiciBsius, more injurious to me; Sat. 2, 7, 104. 
nocCie alteii, to injure one's neighbor (he injurious to) ; OS. 3, 5, 23. 
mihi aniTissinmin, very acceptable to me; Fatn. 8, I, I. 
dTitatipersuisit, /«rjainifei/(raade acceptable to) the state; B. G. i, 2, 1. 
sibi satis esse duzenmt, thought it was enough for them; B. G. i, 3, 2. 
satis faceie lei piibUcae, satisfy the state (do enough for) ; Cat. t, I, 2. 
neqne ei fas erat, nor was it proper for him (to speak) ; Off. 3, 7, 34. 
■ibi idem licere, (thought) the same was proper for them ; B. G. 3, 10, 2. 

II. After words and phrases expressing or implying Attitude. 
bUndns eat paaperT, is faltering to the poor; Aul. 196. 

tnltn blanditiii,^a//«rj' the mother (is flattering to) ; Flacc. 37, 92. 
adrersna nSmini, opposed to no man; Aod. 64. 

qiiiTOb!BadTeisaDtiir,w^fiii^^E'y«>'i'u (are opposed to you); Phil. 1, 15,36. 
dict5 aodientSs, obedient (listening to the word) ; B. G. I, 39, 7. 
SeiriS diets andieittem, obedient to Servius; Liv. i, 41, 5. 
mihi ciede, trust me (be trustful toward) ; Cat. I, 3, 6. 
habebat studus taonOiem, he had respect for literary pursuits; Plin. Ep. 
6, 2, 2. 

I I I. After words and phrases expressing or implying Relation. 
oerrire meae laodi, to serve my glory (be serviceable to) ; Cat. i, 9, 23. 
rectigalia sibi fecemnt, made them tributary to themselves; B. G. 4, 3, 4. 
piozimi snnt Gennanis, they are next to the Germans; B. G. 1, 1, 4. 
dritates propinquae ua locia, states near (id) these places; B. G. 2, 35, 3. 
Hnibua approplnqnaie, to be drawing near the boundaries ; B. G. 2, 10, 5. 
fit DbTiam ClMiO, meets Clodius (becomes in-the-way to); Mil. 10, 29. 
Tlitiia bonunem inngit deS, virtue joins men to the gods; Ac. 2, 45, 139. 

Details of the Dative of Direction or Relation 
363. I. in general, the Dative of Direction is not used with 3 noun 
alone, though it may be with a noun plus a verb. Compare cui Sdem 
'ha.\A'bAt, in whom he had canfdence (= cni cSnfldebat), B. G. i, 19,3, 
with testimSm fidem, confidence in (he testimony, Flacc. 15, 36, and SdSs 
erga plebem, confidence in the people. Leg. Agr. z, 8, 20. 

a) But abstract and semi-abstract nouns strongly suggesting action 
1 take the Dative of Direction. Thus obtemperatia legibns. 
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obedience to the laws. Leg. 1, 15, 42; insidiae cOnsnli, the plotting 
against the consul. Sail. Cat 32, 1 . 

b) A few personal nouns, mostly official, may take the Dative of i 
Direction (rarely without a verb) instead of the ordinary Ceoitive. So 
especially adiator, comes, castOs, dux, hir£a, ligatuB, patrOnna, quaestor, 
socitia, tutor. Similarly the adjective cdnscina. 
tibi venit adifitor, came as assistant to you ; N. D. I, 7, 17. 
Biua bonis heiSdem BSas, ^0 ^ ^fir Ai 4» .ffc/i y Caecin. 4, iz. 
Qallua eat porHa CUatSt, there is no guard for the gates ; Cat. 2, 1 2, 27. 
hole «go mS bellS dueem pioflteor, / offer myself as leader fsr this ivar ; Cat. 
2, 5. "■ 

2. Poetic and latei Dative of Direction or Selation. The poets and 
later writers extend the construction, using it 

a) With many personal nouns of attitude or relation, with or without 

a verb. So (beside the list above) with acceptor, anctor, caput, cognatus, 

coniuDz, filiuB, friter, hospes, miter, nutrix, parins, pater, patruoa, piSmns, 

rector, rEgnator, rgz (also regnom), aacerdds, sodalia, aerrua, teatia. 

FannS Hcos pater, la Faunus, Ficus iiias father ; Aen. 7, 48. 

i) With verbs resembling those of 362 in meaning. 
pFOpinquIbam portia, ■aias approaching the gates ; Aen. i, 730 (with propinqao as 

Willi appropinqaS). 
aequSta easlo, made level with (equal to) the sky ; Aen. 4, 89 (with aequo as 

with aeqnus). 
ial&a Hi ieOtM liima, fail not cur doubtful fortunes ; Aen. 6, 196. Cf. 364, u. 

. c) With verbs of union, contention, or difference.^ 
Bfi miacet viiis, mingles with the men; Aen. i, 439. 

haeiet lateii letalia hamndi, the deadly shaft sticks in the side ; Aen. 4, 73, 
pngnibia amorl 7 shall you struggle against love ! Aen. 4, 38. 

d) With odiuEtaciS, adsnCacS, and inEscS (the last poetic only). Thus mEnsaa 
■dBuitna eriE, accustomed to the table of his mistress, Aen. 7, 490 (Ablative in Ciceronian 
prose ; 431, ajid a) ; his auStns, accuitomid to tliese; Aen. 5, 414. 

f) With idem, the same (cf. the Dative with almllis). 

idem faclt ocddend, does the same thing as a murderer; A. F. 467. 

1 So with miscei (in prose legubrly withAbl. or cum; 431); sociS, cBnaocia (in prose 
regularly with cum; 418, i) ; haeie6 (in prose with ad 01 in ; in the Dative with /frufta; 
nouas only) ; nectfl (in ptose with ei) ; altercor, eerto, contendo, loctor, obluctor, puenS 
(in prose regularly with cnm ; 419, 4) ; diffeiS, dlscoidS, dlecrepd, dlBsentlar, diBtC, differ 
(in prose regularly with flb; 412). Similarly with certain participles of other verbs. 
Thus iverea liOBti, turned away from the enemy; Tac. Ann. I, 66. 

Fi::TeS also occurs with a locative ablative (436) without a preposition (rarely in 
prose, oftener in poetry). Thus haeret pede pCt, Aen. 10, j'~ 
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mlU saerit, is savage to m; ,■ Rud. 8^5. Cf. saevam ambStiiB, Aeo. 1, 458. 
umnUU magnia Peiganu, a Trojan citadel made like Ihe g^eat one ; Aen. 3, 349. 
crHalapostert, /r«rfiBf <o«e/i-(Mi-e/ Carm. 1, 11,8. 

3. Several adjectives which ordinarily take the Dative may take the Genitive. Com- 
pare English " neighbor to " and " neighbor ol " ; and see 389, c. 

4. PiDpior and piDiimaB may take the Accusative of Space-Relation. See 380, i. 
;. ndfl and cSnfidt may take the Ablative. See 189. 

Remarks on the Dative of Direction or Selation 

364. I . Verbs of Quality, Attitude, or Relation are witli few exceptions 
intransitive in Latin, while in Englisli we more frequently employ transi- 
tive verbs. Compare noceS, am injurious to, with tlie English " injure." 



2. In the passive, verbs of this class are regularly used only imper- 
sonally. The Dative remains. 

bis pecBDidiii nSn poteiat, tkey could not be persuaded (it could not be made 
agreeable to them) ; B. G. a, 10, 5. 
n. For rare exceptions, see 282, h. 

3. Credd talces a Direct Object of the thing believed. 

idqood volunt crMont, believe what they want to believe ; B. G. 3, 18, 6. 

4. A few Verbs that take a Dative may take a Direct Object in addi- 
tion. Thus imper5, levy, indulged, indulge, minor, threaten, persuades, 
persuade. 

id lis perSDBBit, ke persuaded them (to) Mi> (made ttiis agreeable); B. G. i, :, 3. 
J. Several Verbs take either the Dative of Direction or the Accusative of the Direct 
Object, vritb somewhat different meanings, or at different periods. Thus aemolor, 
DKdeot, praestfilor, tempera. Similarly a«qnil in poetry. 

6. The End fur -which a Quality is Adapted is generally expressed liy ad (occasion- 
ally in) with the Accusative. Thus ad pugnam inutilSs, useless far fighting, B. G. 2, 16, s ; 
ad bellum apta, in shape for -war, B. C. i, 30, 5 ; ad hanc rem idcinei, suited for this 
thing. Vert, i, 33, 83. 

7. Instead of the Dative, many Adjectives of Attitude may take ersS, in, or adveisns 
with the Accusative. Thus In TeuciBs lienignam, kindly disposed Imnard the Trojans; 
Aen. I, 304. Ct. mi t^niffii, iindly disposed toward another ; Carm. 3, 29, 5a. 

8. The feeling of Direction sometimes leads to the use of in with Adjectives of 
Quality. Thus griMe (n vulgUB, agreeabU to Ihe populace; Liv. 2, 8, 3. , 
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Dative of the Indirect Object 

365. The Indirect Object of a Transitive Verb is put in the 
Dative.* 

dat negQtimn Senonibns, assigns the task to the Senottesj B, G. z, 2, 3. 
regiliaec aicite, tell your king this (tell this /o him) ; Aen. i, 137. 

a. Since a Transitive Verb ordinarily lakes a Direct Object, an 
Indirect and a Direct Object often appear together, as above. 

6. With some verbs, e.g. dino and aapergS, different conceptions are possible, and 
different conatnictions may accordingly be used. 

piaedam mllltltigs iiaaX, frismts the inoty to iht solditrs; B. G. 7, 11, 9. 
civitlte mnltlie i&Bi.'viX, f resented many with eilintniii/ : Arch. 10, 16. 

Dative of Reference or Concern, after any Verb 

366. Almost any Verb may be followed by a Dative of the 
Person to whom the act or state refers, or whom it concerns. 

A Dative of the Thing is less frequent. 
miesuilS, n6n tibi, ''tis for myself Pm hungry, not for you; Capt. 866. 
pToeterita o£ fratri condSnare dicit, tells (Dumnorix) that he forgives the 
past for the sake of (\ia.v\-agi^ieTtDQe to) his brother ; B. G. i, 20, 6. 

a. The Dative of Reference is especially frequent with est combined 
with a noun or adverbial phrase. 

UuUqb «st Um lioitAH locus, there is no longer any room for gentleness ; Cat. 2, 4, 6. 
tlbi in coDsilio sunt, adviie (are in council for) ycu ; QuincC. 1, 4. 

b. Poetic and later Dative of Reference witb Nouns. The poets and 
later prose writers often attach the Dative of Reference to nouns. 

eollS moidle. a collar fvr the neck (necklace) ; Aen. 1 , 654. 
■^t,iiin \it^0saKa, a covering for the breast ; Liv, 1,20,4, 

c. The Dative of Reference may be used, with words denoting per- 
sons, after interdicE, forbid, intercludo, cut off, and dSpellS, turn away ; 
also, in poetry, after arced, keep off, and defends, ward off . 

quibns cam aqai atqae igni interdiiiaset, after forbidding them (from) the use 

off re and water ; B. G. 6, 44, 3. {So regularly in this phrase.) 
difendit aestitem capeUis, viardi off tie heat from my goats ; Carm. i, 17, 3. 

1 So e^)eaally with verbs like dfl, redafi, ttiflo, flono, tribnfl, tendS, piaebeS, praesto 

' ro, mitto; dibeS, polUceor, promitto, apondeo, negS; manafi, 

icB, nantl5, reepondefl; facliS (rfo), «g5 (render, give). 
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NOTB. These verbs commonly take an Accusative of the Person and an 
Ablative of the Thing (40B). InteidicS may also comlane a Dative of the 
Person (as above) with an Ablative of the Thing, 
nti triinientS Caewrem interelfidaret, in ordtr fa cut Caesar i^friim luf flies, ■ 

B. G.'i, 4S, I. (Fiflmenta is Ablative.) 
qui idiagantil GaUU RSminls iitetdtiliset, with vihat arrogance he had 
excluded ike Ssmamfrom Gaul (interdicted them f lom) ; B. G. 1, 46, 4. 
(RSmiiiis is Dative.) 
d. " For," meaning "in defence of," must be expressed by pii (UT, i). 

Dative of Reference versus the Accusative 

367. Several Verbs of Feeling or Thought take either the 
Accusative or the Dative, according as the word which they 
govern is thought of as the Direct Object, or as that in befialf 
of which, for ivhich, the feeling or thought is entertained. 

So cOnaulO, cnpiS, despitC, metnli, prSapidS, prSvidei, tiniBO. 
vala l^aatiiaitt, to feel fears for ihiir own position; B. G. 4, 16, i. 
(But magnit&duiem silvaram timere, feared the great stretch of 
forest; B. G. i, 39, 6.) 
cSnsnlite vflbia, prflspicite patriae, look out for yourselves, take thought 
for your country ; Cat. 4, 2, 3. (But ai mS cGnanlis, if you ask tny 
advice; Cat. 1, j, 13.) 

Dative of Reference ht place of the Genitive 

368. The Dative of the Person concerned by an act or state 

as a wliole is often used in place of a Possessive Genitive, 

aese Coesaii ad ped8a„pr9iEcinuit, cast themselves at Caesar's feet; E. G. 
I, 51, 2. Cf. Clun se ad Caesaria pedes abieciaset, Fam. 4, 4, 3. 

qnotiSiis tibi iam extotta eat lata aica dE manibua ! hoin often has thai 
dagger of yours been twisted (out of the hands for you, i.e.) out of 
your hands ! Cat. 1, 6, 16. Similarly Aen. I, 477. 
a. This construction gives a touch of feeling, of concern, to the 

expression. English has no correspondmg idiom. 

Freer Poetic Dative of Reference or Concern 
369- The later poets freely use the Dative of Reference 

in loose attachment to the rest of the sentence. , 
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talia iactanti pTOCella Tanm adT«isa ferit, ai he utters these -words a blast 

strikes the sail athwart {iOT him, uttering these words); Aen. i, 102. 

nritnr porrS bene, cai pateruum aplendet in tahuik teoni saliDum, he lives 

well upon a little, for -whom there shines, upon ajrugal board, the 

saltcellar which his father had before him; Carm. z, 16, 13. 

a. The wannth and feeling of tliia construction gave it great vc^ue 

'in later poetry. It is used with pronouns with especial frequency. 

Dative of the Person Judging 

370. The Dative is used to denote the person in whose 
eyes ox for whom the statement of the sentence holds good. 
Qnlntia fOrmOsa est multis, in the eyes of many (to many) Quintia is 

beautiful; Catull. 86, I. 
lerata mihi Tidetur, (the state) seems to me relieved; Cat. a, 4, 7. 

a. Out of this grew the Dative of the Local Point of View (with the 
Participle, first in Caesar). 
qnod eat oppidam ptlmom Thesaaliae venientibuB ab Eprd, which is the first town 

ef Thessaly as oni comes (tot people coming) >-iim Epirus; B. C. 3, So, 1. 

Dative with VertM of Taking Awe? 

371. Verbs of taking away ' are regularly followed by the 
Dative of words denoting Persons. 

hone mihi timSrem eripe, remove this fear front me; Cat. 1, 7, 18. 
scutQ mOiti detracts, snatching a shield from a soldier; B. G. 2, 25, 2. 
omnia sodis adimeie, took everything from the allies; Sail. Cat. 12, 5. 

a. The original conception was Uiat of the Person as eoticerned hy the act. 
Thus " remove /ar me this fear." 

t. The poets use the construction more boldly, employing It with names of 
things as well, and also after verbs of stealing, going away, etc. 

Si^^tiaM.i'auaevAAit, struck out a If ark from thefiini: Aen. i, 174. 
fesaSa oculGs fitSre labttl, sUatyour weary eyes from toil; Aen. 5, 845. 
IrUsm pagBtie, to esca/e /rem tie iatlle ; Aen. 11, J02. 

Ethical^ Dative 

372. A Personal Pronoun in the Dative may be loosely 
attached to a sentence to suggest Concern or Interest on the 
part of the person denoted. 

1 Various compounds of at, M, and ei, together with aflinio, anbripiiS, toIlS, etc, 
""Ethical" means "of feeling," and 50 might be used of many Datives. But its use 
is confined in grammar to the Personal Pronouns, in this construction. . 
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The effect is generally whimsical or ironical. 

qid mihl acGnbantes in coDviTiis Snictaot caedem, and these mm — bless 
me! — as they recline at their banquets, belch forth talk about 
blood and murder; Cat. 2, 5, 10. Cf. Cat. 2, 2, 4. (Cf. " they 
drank me two bottles," Fielding, Tom Jones.) 

ecce tibi tellQs, there lies the landyou wish to reach; Aen. 3, 477. 

Dative of the Agent 
, 373. The Dative is used to express the Agent: 

1. Kegulariy wiih the Future Passive Participle. 

Caesari omnia unit tempore erant agenda, everything had to be attended 
to by Caesar at one and the same lime; B. G. 2, zo, i . 

v6bifl erit videndum, you will have to see to it; Cat. 3, 1 2, 28. 

IT. But the construction of the Agent with ab (406, i) is <Kcasioiia1[yused,^theT for 

shaiper contrast, or to avoid confuaon with the Dative of the Person Concenwd, ati. 

aguntur bona mnltdnim civiuin, quibua ftat A viSbis cfinsnlendaii], the propgriy of many 
citizem is at stake, and for tkis precautions tnusi be taken by you ; Pomp. 2, 6, 

2. Somewhat freely with the Perfect Passive Participle, and forms 
compounded with it. 

meia ravibus auspectum, suspected by my felloiv-cilieeni ; Cat. 1, 7, 17. 
qui tibi ad caedem cBnstitiiti fuSnint, itiko have been set apart for death 
by you; Cat. 1, 7, 16. 

3. Occasionally, in the later writers, with any passive form, 
neque cernitur lilli, and is not seen by any one ; Aen. i, 440. 

a. The later writers sometimes used the construction wilh an adjective of passive 
tnianing. 

multla bonis Bibjils, by many a good man to be mourned ; Carm. r, 34, (|. 
toleribiUs tiSbis ela fore crUitiB ? do you tkiik Ikey intl ie endurable to you 
(possible to be endured by you) ? Liv. 34, 3, 2. 

Dative of Possession 
374. Possession may be expressed by the Dative wilh the 
Verb sum. 
erat ci cSnsilium ad facinus aptum, he possessed an understanding 

specially adapted for crime; Cat 3, 7, 16. 
sunt mihi bis septem Nymphao, /Aaw twice seven Nymphs; Aen. 1,71. 

a. The Dative with sum asserts the fact of Possession. The Possessive Genitive <339) 

b. For Ihe attraction of the Name into the case of the Possessor, see 336, 3. 
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n. POETIC DATIVE OP DIRECTION IN SPACE 
375. The poets use the Dative freely to express Direction in Space. 
it Clinioc eaelS, the shout rises to the heavens ; Aen. 5, 451. 
Mfilo capita ferwitSs, raising their heads toward heaven ; Aen. 3, 678. 
pelago dona piaecipitlie, hurl the gifts into the sea ; Aen. i, 36. 
a. The construction Is sometimes used with great boldness of pliiase. 

Btlpat caiinia ugfiatam, paeis silver into the ships (for packs the shift -mlh 
silver); Aen. 3,465. Similarly Aen. 1, 195. The feeling is as in Uteri 
abOidit tnMm(EorinIatiuabdldit), Aen. I, 353. 



b. The prose construction Is the Accusative with ad or In (38S). Thus It ad aetbera 
imoi, the shaut rises to the si^; Aen. 13, 409. 



m. DATI7E IN A CONSTRUCTION OF COHPOSITE ORIGIN (FUSION) 

Dative after Verba componnded with certAln Prepoaitions 
376. The Dative of the Person or Thing Concerned may 
be used after many Verbs compounded with t!ie Prepositions 
ad, ante, draun, con, in, inter, ob, post, \(te», sub, or super.' 
a4poTt3 vObis Plantom, I bring (\a) you Plaului ; Men. 3. 
fjnltimia bellom Infene, to make ivar upon their neighbors; B. G. 1 , 2, 4. 
Tirtfite vmnibna piaestarent, -were above all in valor ; B, G. I, 2, 2. 

a. If the verb of the compound is Transitive, it may of course take 
a Direct Object (390), in addition to the Dative taken by the compound 
as a whole. See finitimls bellum inferte, above. 

b. Several compounds may take either this 
object and an Ablative of means {428). Thus 
(in later Latin, acciugiS, impUcfi, etc.). 

arma ciiciundat ulnerit, puts his armor about his shoulder! 
reliquts eqaltitS ciicnmdedetant, had surrounded the r< 
B. G. 4, 32, ;. 
e. Several compounds may take either the Dative or I 



"compare to" and "compare with"). 

1 AdMntior, cinsentior, adversor, convenlt, obsequor, offlciS, obsiatS, obatS, obsuni, 
prBaom, are generally placed here, but betong more properly under 368- Cf. the Dative 
with the corresponding (or apposite) words adveraus, consentaaeaa, oboedlS, pireS, 
repaeni, realstiS, dfisuni, eipedit. Yet opponii sho'vs the impossii:dlity of drawing fixed 
lioes. Eic«119, excel, follows Che anabgy of pra»t6, surpass, 

.,i-,Gt)Ogle 
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Remarks on the Dative after Compound Verba 

377. I. Compounds expressing literal motion only are regularly fol- 
lowed by the Accusative with ad or in. Thus ad eiim adcunit, runs up 
to kim, B. G. I , zz, 2 ; in gladium incnbueiat, had fallen upon his sword, 
lav. 2, 51, 154. 

2. For compounds capable of expressing both literal motion and a 
figurative idea (like most under 376), no fiiced rule can be laid down. 

a. With some compaunds bolh constructions are in use. Thus in mt licldit, ke fill 
In witA mi, Pbnc, 41, 99^ and bomini incidl, I fill in vri/h thi man, Ven, 2, ^^, 1S2. 

i. In general, it may Ik said that (he piepositian b tegulaily used if tin litrral tide 
of Ihi mtaniHg is to be brought otU mort strSRgly ikan usual. Tbu9 Mlliim Intntit prC- 
vinciae Gallue, has >nadi war ufon tin pronna of Gaul, PhiL 5, 9, 14 ; but d( MUo S 
Paithls In prBvinclHm Syriam inUtB, tvith regard to the JBar which has ban carriid by 
the Parthiais into the preiiinci of Syria, Fam 15, 2, i. 

c. Vet many compounds with purely figuraiiv 
tion. Thus inciunbite ad saUtem lei pBbUcae, be> 
stall; Cat. 4, 2, 4. 

3. Tlie poets and later prose writers love to vary the older ci 
tion, whatever it may be, for the mere sake of variety. Thus Virgil, 
Aen. 5, 15, says Incumbere rEmin, to bend to the oars (compare Cicero, 
under z, c above); and Livy, 9, 22, 4, says adeqnitare TallO, rode up to 
the rampart, where Caesar would have used ad (cf. ad nostrSa adequitaie, 
were riding up to our men, B, G. I, 46, I). 

4. The poets and later writers likewbe use the Dative with com- 
pounds not employed at all in Ciceronian Latin. Thus with ingeminS 
(Aen. s, 434), invergS (Aen. 6, 244). 

5. The poets sometimes use the Dative with verbs resembling those 
of 376 in meaning, but differently formed. 

captaa anperiTimns urbi, have survived the capture of the city ; Aen. a, 
643. (Snpero like sopersani.) 

THE ACCUSATIVE 

378. The Latin Accusative expresses three general classes 
of ideas : 

I. Space-Relation (wot Separative or Locative). 
11. Respect. 
III. T/ie Direct Object. 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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379. Synopsis of the Principal Uses of t 



Accusative 
of Space- 
RelalioDS 

(not Sepi- 



Accusalive with PpeposiUons (380-384) 

With Verbs compaunded with tiJUu or circnm (386) 
Regular expression of the Place Whither (386) 

Accusative of Names of Towns, etc., Whither, wUhoui a 
(38fi, 6, 4«» 

Accusative of Entent, Duration, or Degree (387) 

Accusative of Respect ; 

Jn Ciceronian prose in a few phrases only (388) 

In freer use in later Latin (889) 
Accusative of the Direct Object (390) 

With Verbs ordinarily Intransitive (391, i) 

With Compounds acquiring Transitive Force (391, i) 
Two Objects with Verbs : 

of making, choosing, having, regarding, aillinir. or shinb 

of inpiirmg, requtiting, Uaching, or tone 
Accusative of tlw Result Produced (394) 

Accusative of KimtedMeanlng (396. i) 

Extended use of the Accusative of Kindred Meaning (896, 2) 

Freer Neuter Accusative Moditiers (397) 
Subject of an Infinitive (398) 
Accusative of Excbmation (399) 
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I. ACCUSATIVE OP SFACE-BELATIOITS (NOT SEPARATIVB OR LOCA- 
TIVE) AHD OP CORRESPORSIITO FIGURATIVE RELATIOBS 

Accusatire with Prepoaitiona > 
380. The Accusative is always used with the Prepositions 
ad, adversus or adversum, ante, apud, circa, drciter, and circnm, cis 
and dtrS, contri, ergi, extra, infri, inter, intrS, iuxtfi, ob, penea, per, 
pOne and post, praeter, proper propter, aecuodum, an^, trios, ultrX 
\(and ula), versus. 

ioKta mnium, close to the wall; B. C. I, i6, 4. 
ante oppidom, in front of the town; B. G. 2, 32, 4. 
Hannibal erat ad portls, Hannibal was at the gates ;'V\y\. i, 5, 11. 
ad omnia nStiOnEs sinctum, sacred among all peoples ; B. G. 3, 9, 3. 
ad castra contendenmt, hastened to the camp; B, G. z, 7, 3. 
iter per prGrindam, a passage through the province; B. G. 1 , 8, 3. 
yeatia. 61%^ 10k tolaiAAa, your good will toward me ; Cat. 4, r, 1. 
a. verms fallows its noun. Thus orientein verai 
43. But this is generally preceded by a preposition, 
Island (409). Thus ad meiidiem versus, toward tht 



ithetast; Plin. N. H. 5, 
denotes a Town or Small 
■lin.N. H. S.43- 
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i. The adverbs proplu* and pniliiil commonly, and Ihe adjectives propiDr and proxi- 
miis occasionally, take Ihe Accusative of Space- Relation. (For the Dative with these 
adjectives, see 362 ; for ab and the Ablative, 406, 2.) 

proxJm£ dfloa acceaait, has £ome very near the gods ; MiL 22, 59. 

qai proilml SbCaum incDlUDt, -aholive next the Rhine ; B. G. i, 54, i. 

c. Pndlf and poattidll, Ihe day be/ore and Ihe day after, geneially take the Accusa- 
tive (of Time-Relation), but sometimes the Genitive (of Connection ; 339). 
im.\iY:33KiiAk%,lhedaybefi,relluCaUnds: Cat. 1,6,15. 

postrifliS eins diSi, Ihi dny after that day (on the aftei-day of that day) ; B. G. 1, 23, 1. 

d. Pet maybe used to represent peisons as the Means through Which, in contrast lo 
the Ablative with ab, which represents them as Agenli (106, i). Compare rS per epecnla- 
tGtts cosBiO., Ihi /act having been J^arwif THKOUCK spits, B. G. 2, 11, 2, with confli- 
miti rS ab eiplSrAtSrlbUB, the report hmiing been canftrmed BY scouts, B. G. 2, 11, 3. 

381. The Accusative is used with in and sub to express the 
Place Whither something moves. 

cum in castis contenderent, v/Aen hurrying into camp; B. G. 4, 37, i. 
aub nostram aciem successemiit, came up under our line; B. G. i, 24, 5. 
a. The Ablative is used to express the Place Where sometliing is 
or is done (433). 

i. Snb regularly takes the Accusative when meanlng/ujt before, jusi after, or about. 
sub occAbhih ^it,ju!l before sunset; D. G, a, 11, 6. 
aub vespenim, 3*011/ evening; B. G. 7, 60, i, 

382. The Accusative is regularly used with subter, beneath. 
[raM in pectore, cnpiditatem aabter praecoidia locirit, placed the seat of 

anger in the breast, the seat of desire belaiv the diaphragm ; Tusc. 

a. The Ablative may be used with labter in poetry to eipress the Place 
beneath which something is or is done. 
subter dCusi testudjne, under the doso-packed roof of shields ; Aen. 9, SI4, 

383. The Accusative is regularly used with super in the 
sense of upon, at, or in addition to (the Ablative in the sense 
of concerning ; see *3fl). 

aaeva wdens anper anna, sitting upon a pile of cruel arms ; Aen. i, 295. 

a. For the poetical Ablative with other senses than concerning, see 43S, a. 

384. The Accusative with a Preposition is used to express 
a great variety of figurative ideas. Notice especially : 

I. The Condition or Situation into Which, with in: fQiam soam in 
matrimSnium dat, gives his daughter in marriage (into that condition) ; 
B. G. 1, 3, 5. Cf. 434, 1; 40e, 3. 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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2. Figurati've Direction., with ad, in, ergt, etc. : loc5 ad aciem mstineii- 
dam opportimd, in a place suitable for drawing up a line of battle, B. G. 
2, 8, 3 ; intent! ad pacem, eager for peace, B. C. 3, ig, 4; gratae in 
Tulgus, agreeable to the populace, Liv. 2, 8, 2 ; HununC erga v5b amiSTe, 
with the greatest love {toward) for you ; Cat. 3, I, i. 

a. The construction 'a thus often an alternative for the Dative of Direction 
after Adjectives and Participles wgnifying utiful, suitable, oif rcfared (864, 
and 6, 7, 8). Also for the Objective Genitive depending upon nouns (364, *}. 

b. PuitUB takes the Dative also (362) in later Latin. Thus paiita iie<^, 
Aen. 2, 334 ; picl pariLtum, Liv. i, i, 3. 

3. Purpose or Aim, with ad or in: eo ad cODloqainm Tenenint, came 
there for a conference, B. G. I, 43, 1 ; conrivinm in honoTem Tictoiiae, 
a banquet to celebrate the victory, Quintil. 11, 2, i z. 

a. Hence the use of ad with tlie Gerundive or Gerund to eipiess Purpose 
(612, III). 

Regular Expression of tlie Pl^ce Whitlier 

385. In accordance with 380 and 881, 

Place Whilker is regularly expressed by ad, in, or sub, with the 

Accusative. The meaning may be either hteral or figurative. 
nt in Galliam venirent, to come into Gaul; B. G. 4, 16, I. 
ad ilia TeniO quae . . . , 1 come to the things -which ■ ■ ■ ; Cat. 1,6, 14. 
snb popnli KOmani imperium cecidSnmt, fell under the dominion of the 
Roman people; Font. 5, 12. 

a. With names of Countries, In [neans into, ad, to the bordtrs of. 

b. With names of Towns or Small Islands, and with domuB and rns, the 
Place Whither is expressed by the Accusative -witheHi a Preposition (460). 

c. The poets fieely omit the Preposition with nouns of any kind. 

Italiam vEnit, fan»fo/«<i/y; Aen. 1, 2. 
Epiloncun UveniuDt, coinf fg Me <;aiv ,' Aen. 4, 165. 

Two AccuBatives, after Verbs compounded with trans and clroiun 

386. Transitive Verbs compounded with trSna or circum 

may take an Accusative depending upon the Preposition, as 
well as a Direct Object (390) depending upon the Verb.' 
exerdtam Llgeiim trtdficit, he leads his army across the Loire (= exer- 

citnin tiins Ligeilm dncit) ; B.C. 7, 11,9. 
quda PompeiDS sua praesidia ciicumduxit, these men Pompey led around 

his intrenchments ; B.C. 3, 61, 1. 

I So especially tridaca,trIici5,trilinporto,circiiiiiduca. Thelaterwiiteraestendthelisl, 
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a. The Accusative is also found with the passive of these verbs, and 
with pTaetetTehar. 

Rhenum tiidactSi, brought acrBn^the Rhine ; B. G. 2, 4, 1. 
piaeteTrehOI Satis, I am carriid past the mouth ; Aen. 3, 688. 

b. But the Preposition trina is often repeated. 

nf qnam moltltQdlDcni hDmlnDm omplilu tiinB Rhinum triduceret, that he ihoiUd 
lead no more erovids of men across thi Rhine; B. G. 1, 35, 5. 

Accusative of Extent, Diuation, or Degree 
387. Extent of Space, Duration of Time, and Degree are 
expressed by the Accusative. 

I. Extent of Space. 

t^pidnm abeiat milia paasaiuii octS, the town was eight miles distant; 

B. G. 2,6, I. 

multa. mQia passunm piOaecBti, after pursuing for many miles j B. G. 

2, 11,4. 

II. Duration of Time. 

tot annOa bella ger5, so many years have I been -waging viarj Aen. i, 47. 
haec magnam partem aestitia faciebant, this they were engaged in doing 

during a large part of the summer; B. G. 3, 1 2, 5.' 
qiuoque et Tiginti natua annSa, twenty-five years old (having been born 

twenty-five years); Tusc. s, 20, 57. 

a. But per is sometimes us«d of Duration ol Time, as in per bSeee annSa, 

through (during) all these years; Cat. 2, 4, 7. 

b. With abhinc, ago, eilhet the Accusative of Duration of Time ot the Ablative 
of the Degree of Difference (424) may be used. Thus atahlnc tiieniiliun and 
abhinc annis XV are used almost side by side in Rose. Com. 1 3, yj (ago to the 

e. For the occasional Ablative of Duration of Time, see 440. 

III. Degree? 

quid in belH poaseut, kov} strong they were in war (to what extent they 
were powerful) ; B. G. 2, 4, 1 . 

mnltiua Bunt in venatiOaibns, they are occupied to a large extent in hunt- 
ing; B. G. 4, 1 , 8. 

1 This construction of partem should be distinguished from that of 988. 
* So especially quid, allquid, BliqnaDtnm, qDicquun, mnltum, plEs, pliirlmuni, tantnln, 
quantam, WhiL The same use appears in eoiuid, n quid, and nJ quid, 

,,, .Google 
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n. ACCUSATIVE OF RESPECT 

388. In Ciceronian prose the Accusative of Respect is con- 
fined to Ticem and partem with modifiers, and quid, in what respect. 
et meam et aliSrnm Tleem pertimescere,' to fear both for myself and for 

others (as touching my part and that of others) ; Dom. S. 4, 8. 
et meam partem taceie, quom ( = cum) alienast SritiS, and to keep silent 

on my side, when it is another man's turn to talk; Mil. GI. 646. 
quid hoc differtP in ■mhatrespect does this differt Caecin. 14, 39. 

a. In early Latin, the Neuter Accusative of several Pronouns (W, irtoc, alind, quod, 
etc.) is still freely used as an Accusative of Respect. 

Id macBta eat, thai 's what she 'i sad about (she is sad nith regard to that) ; Rud. 397. 
id nS» aa « vtnimaB, that's why -wt camt to you («e came about this) ; Mil Gl. 1158. 
naii-rtidtm why did you iomc? (with reference to what P) ; Amph. 577. 

Note. Hence arose the use of quid in the sense ol why, and of qnod in 

phrases like qaod si, -iul if (touching which matter, if). 

i. The indeclinable modifiers Id tempoili, at that time, and Id (boc, etc.) aetltis, o/that 

n/f, are used like adverbs and adjectives respectively (originally Accusatives of Respect). 

quit id tempOiiB ventSrlc use piaedixeiam, uha I had said would com at 

cnm Id aetitlB filie, with a sen of that age; Clu. ji, 141. 

389. Under the influence of Creek literature, in which the Accu- 
sative of Respect always remained common, the later Roman writers 
revived its use in some degree, employing it especially with words 
expressing birth, mind, or parts of the body. 

Citisa ganuB, a Cretan in respect of birth ; Aen. 5, zSj. 

cliii ganna, men illuitrious of race ; Tac. Ann. 6, 9. 

mentem pressui, o'eraihelmed in mind ; Aen. 3, 47. 

nBda genS, with bared knee (bare as to the knee) ; Aen. i, 320. 

adveiBDm femoi ictus, hit in tie front of the thigh ; Liv. 21, 7, 10. 

qua, citera, pHraqne, and with trontem, terga, latas (front, rear, aa&fiank). 
cttere OraloB, in other rcsfeets a Greet; Aen. 3, 594. 
Inrcnsm Mia Clinun, a youth famous in other respects ; Tac. Ann. 11, 3. 

in. ACCUSATIVE OF THE DtKECT OBJECT, AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
AccnsatlTe of the Direct Object 

390. The Direct Object of a Tramitive Verb is put in the 
Accusative. 

duas lesi&iiSs cSnscripsit, enrolled two legions j B. G. z, 2, 1. 
fiem&8 cohortatus, after encouraging the Remi; B. G. a, s. '■ 

..I .CtOo^Ic 
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a. Impersonal Verbs, if Transitive, take the Accusative of the Direct 
Object, like any other Transitive Verb. Thus decet, U becomes, iuvat 
and dilecUt, it pleases, faUit, fugit, and prsetent, il escapes. 
Similarly miwiet, paenitet, piget, podet, Uedet. 

■I rt« paenlUt (if it repentelh you), if yeu npent ; B. C. !, 32, 14. 
nlal nt falUt, unlets I am deceived ; Sest. 50, 106. 
h. The poets often attach an Object to a passivi form used rcfiexivdy (2SS, 3), and 

^iiamisAviVa, put! B-n iht helttid : Aen. 3, 391. Cf. Ealwm induit, Aeu. 9, 366. 
^Aaan tVXtn, beating thtir breasti ; Aen, 1,481. 

manut pMt teiga lavlnctom, -uiith his hands bound behiad his back ; Aen. 1, 57. (True 
passive.) 
c. The Subject □( a dependent clause is sametitoes attradid inie the main clause, 
becoming the Object of its Verb, 

iiM3 Kbcellum, quun tardM Bit, you know MarciUus, how slmo he is; CaeL, Fam. S, 10, 3. 
Note, Corresponding pasMve constructions also occur, and various other 

quidam peisplduntui quam slot lerCs (some are found how inconstant they 
iX<i),'a>t find hoiv incojistant some art : Am. 17,63. 

391. I . Several Verbs which also have an Intransitive use 
may be used Transitively, with an Accusative : 

So especially taceS, inaiMi}, and the Verbs of Feeling deap§iQ, doleO, 
fle5, gemS, i^neror, luwi«9, IfigeO, maere5, lidel, and sitlO. 

m!ai.\At»Xi&, many things I have passed by in silence; Cat. 4, 1,2. 
honires quOs dlspeiant, the honors of ■which they despair; Cat. 2, 9, 19. 

a. So also, tarely, iiirS, swiar by. Thus maria aspeia lUrS, Aen. 6, 351. 

b. The poets and later prose writers extend the list Thus (rdefi, lave passionaiely, 
Tfiii^,bedeadinlinitTBUh,tt.y^,shuddtrat,yat^,ei(afilhekno}ii!edgeof,i:t^dineupon. 

Atdtbat ilKiisa, fastionalely loved Alexis; Eel, 2, i. 

elinm alterun peiit, he is dead in love -with one of them ; Poen. 109s- 

nec latuCre doll fritrem IGnonis, nor did Juno'swiUs escafe her bnlhtr; Aen, i, 130. 

2. A compound made up of an Intransitive Verb and a 
Preposition may, as a whole, have Transitive force, and so 
take an Accusative,* 

I The Accusative with the trae passive is very close in feeling to the Accusative of 
Respect (cf, 38S). 

^ So especially (out of a large list) odeli, adscendS, odfor, odorlor and adgredloi. clr- 
cnmreniG, circnnuisto and ctrcumstil, circumeS, conveniS (visit), increpS and inerepitd. 
Ineii, InrompS. Invenlo, obeo, obsifleS, oppugns, petagrfi. praestS (jAiim,/(rfiirjK),ptaetBre6, 
snbeS. BUbteifugiS, traiciiS {pierce). trAnseB, trinsgredior. Passives also occur, e.g. cir- 
cnmveniritur, B. G. 1,43, 4, ohsessis, B, Ci, ■^. 34, 3. Other compounds, not so used in 

■cctdi, (nunpa, BvaaS, inniS, interluB, invidS, ptaenatB, praevBrtor, n - ■ - 
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These Prepositions are ad, ante, clTCuin, con, in, ob, per, piae, praetei, 
sub, subter, super, trSna. 

omnia obire, to accomplish everything; B. G. 5, 33, 3, 
offlcium praestiterO, / skatl perform my duty; B. G. 4, 25, 3, 
e5a a^gieBsas, attacking them; B. G. 1, 12, 3. 
flumen tianagressi, having crossed the river; B. G. z, 19, 4. 

a. Several compounds ^mibrly focmed > take either the Accusative or the Dative 
(376)- Thus aiit«Cido (go before), surpass, governs the Accusative In cfteiis UitKi- 
dunt, B. G. J, 8, i, and the Dative In pecndibiu antecUat, OfT. i, 30, 105. 

3. A few phrases made up of a Noun and a Verb may as a whole have 
Transitive force, and so take an Accusative. Thus onimum adverts (turn 
the mind upon), «i9/(«. (In the Passive the Accusative animum remains.) 

poatquam id animnni sdTeitit, upon noticing tkis ; B. G. 1, 24, 1. 
qnji rf I'ni'ninn wii'^rnS, inlmt ihit fnrt innx natirfd ; B.C. 1, So. 4. 

4. Intransitive Verbs of Motion are sometimes used wilh Transitive 
force. So ambul5, narigS, and, in poeUy, cnnli, eO, nt9, fugiO (rarely 
also in prose), and even passives like veboi. 

Tentis maila onmia vecS, naepi by the winds e 'er every sta ; Aen. 1 , 534. 

Two Objects 

392, Verbs of making, choosing, having, regarding, calling, 

or showing may take two Objects.^ The Second ^ may be 

either a Noun or an Adjective. 

cftnanlSs creat L. Papiiiom L. Sempr5ninm, appointed Lucius Papirius 

and Lucius Sempronius consuls ; Liv. 4, 7, 10. 
illi mi camitem miait, sent me as companion /or him; Aen. z, 86. 
me sevemm praebeO, I shoiv myself unrelenting; Cat. 4, 6, iz. 

a. The Second Object is really in a kind of predicative relation 
(" makes to be "), and may therefore be called a Predicate Accusative. 

b. In the Passive construction, the First Object of the Active Voice 
becomes the Subject, and the Second Object becomes the Predicate. 

conaaI$B cnantui IBliDS Caesai et P. Senrillna, Julius Caesar and PuUius 
Seroilius are appointed consuls ; B. C. 3, 1. i. 

1 Especially antMMS, anterf, lorfdS, praMnrrB. Similarly, in later Latin, InctdS, 
lateiflno, laterlacei, InterveniS, piaesto (surpass), Boccjdt, affroaci, and many others. 

"Thus (maiing) (aclfl, creB, reddS, t«dlea; {chcosing or deputing) Higa, KeS; 
{hofiHg) habeS; (regarding) babeo, ducS, puts, eilstimt, ledicS, cinieS; (calling) 
appell^ nSmlnS, dic5, vocS ; (sfurwing) praebeS, proestS ; similarly verba like proflteor, 
ad«ci8eB, SDmfi, etc., which involve one of the meanings given above. 

•"First Object" means principal object, and "Second Object" means secondary 
object, without regard to their order in the sentence. , - ,,,,.1 . 
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393. Many Verbs of inquiring, requesting, teaching, or 
concealing^ may take two Objects, one of the Person, the 
other of the Thing, 

bOa senteDtiam rogO, Task them their opinion; Cat i, 4, 9. 

iter omms cflat, he conceals his route from everybody; Nep. Eum. 8, 7. 

a. In the Passive construction, the Person becomes the Subject, but 
the Accusative of the Thing remains. 

MDteDtiam rogitna, hainng bun asked his apinisn ; Sail. Cat. 50, 4. 
DoSDe hoe eSlitoe tarn difl ! the idea of our having been kept se long in the 
dart about this ! Hec. 645. 

b. Other turns of expression also occur. Thus; 



1} InterragS, docciS, and tX& may take di a( the Thing ("ibout," "con- 
ceniing"). 

tf di nasi lOgibe, / shati ask you about ihi case ; Vat. 16, 40. 
s) FUclti, pouB, aad poatali may take ab of the Penon asked (English 
" of "). PMtoB generally does so. 

qnod I mi ^tinl <Aiii fligitibant, vihich the best ciiiuHS were demand- 
ing of me; Sesl. 17,39. ■ 
c. Pits takes only ab of the Person asked. QiuerS takes atily sb, it, or ez of the 
Person asked, or the Accusative or il of the Thing asked about 
canum qnaerS, / ait the reason ; Leg. Agi. 3, 3, 12. 
Bin di UDsl qnaeritia, but if you asi about the ease; Caecin. 36, 104. 
baec cum i Coesai* pateret, wAen he asked this of Caesar; B. G. i, m, 5. 
quinilD dS maribna cam qnaereret, on asking about their customs; B. G. 2, 15, 3. 

Accnaative of the Seault Produced 

394. The Jiemlt Produced by the action of the Verb may be 
expressed by the Accusative. 

■dibaie versile, to write verses ; Sat. i, g, 23. 
nunplt Tocem, breaks into utterance ; Aen. z, 129. 

AccusatiTe in Apposition to a Sentence 

395. An Accusative may stand in Apposition to a sentence asa whole. 
anditA mSt&tioiie piindpia immitten iBtrfinam globSa, eziclndere castella, cansSs 

hello, upon hearing of the change of emperor he sent in bands of brigands, 
and rated forts, — grounds for declaring Toar ; Tac. Ann. z, 64. 
o. The conslmction is probably an extension of that of 3M. 



1 Thus 
UgitS; (I. 
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Accusative of Kindred Heanlng' 

396. I . An Intransitive Verb may take an Accusative Noun 
with a meaning kindred to its own. 

longam ire TiAm, be going a long journ^ ; Aen. 4, 467, 
TiTere eun Titam, to live thai life; Sen. zi, 77. 
2. Extended Uw of the AccnsatiTe of Kindred Meaning. An Intransi- 
tive Verb may take an Accusative wliich, though not of 3 meaniDg 
kindred, to its own, modifier the idea of sack a meaning. 

This Accusative may be a Noun, a Pronoun, or an Adjective, 
qui Bacchinilin ^votit, itiho live BaecAanalian livti ; luv. 2, 3. 
panca qnetat, I shall maie a few cmnplaints ; Phil. I, 4, 11. Cf. Aen. 1, 385. 
poidB pingoe iiDiddun sonintibiiB atque peragAiam, to foets having a certain 

heavy and foreign style ; Arch. 10, z6. 
quae homlniB aiant, men's ploughing (the ploughing that men do) ; Sail. Cat. z, 7. 
a. The poets like to make bold comUnatioos of phrase. 

■ue uiDrtile MhIsi, ma aunding lite a mortal; Aen. 6, 50. 
tSx homlnem aonat, the voise soundi human ; Aen. 1, 328. 
acerba tniiu, with savage loots (looking savage looks) ; Aen. 9, 794. 
dDlM ndeotem, saeelly smiling; Canii. 1, 22, 23* 
t. The ctmslruction may be used in poelry with the tnie Pasuve and with 
a Passive form used Refleiively (2SB, 2 and 3). 

corialri Olympia, ie crooned -ttnlh the OlyTnfU crown; Ep. 1, i, 50. 
Satynim mOvStni, dances the Satyr dances; Ep. 2, a, 123, 

Freer Nenter Accnaatlve Hodiflna 

397. Neuter Accusatives of Pronouns and of several Adjectives may 
be used to modify Verbs which do not talte the Accusative of a Noun.* 
So especially with : 

I . Several Verbs of advising, urging, compelling, or accusing. Thus 
with mooeO and its compounds, hortor, inbeS, td15, aiguS, acdiaO and incBAO, 
c&g&, and addncS. 

quod ti ism dfldom hortor, which I have long been urging (uf on) you ; Cat. i, 5, 12. 
liquid Ule ajveiit, if Caesar wanted anything of him ; B. G. i, 34, 2. 
«6b hoc mimet, I give them this advice {advise them this) ; Cat. 2, 9, 20. 
Id cfiglt onxXa, forces everybody to this; Rep. i, 2, 3. 

a. In the passive voice, the Accusative of the Thing remains, 
ego hoc cSgoi, I am forced to this; Rab. Post. ;, 17. 
Dlod addGd vli potenm, ut . . . , / can hardly 6e forced to the conclusion 
that; Fin, i, 5, 14. 

> Also called the Ct^[nate Accusative. 

* In such examples with neuter adjectives, the Accusative is in effect adveriiai.^ 
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2. Several Verbs of assenting, boasting, contending, striving, or 
rejoicing. Thus with adsentioi, gandeS, glSrior, laetar, pugno, stndefi. 
flnnm atuditla, you have one common aim ; Phil. 6, 7, rS. 
Iliad Don adBeiitJOi ttbi, I do not agrit with you in this ; Rep. 3, 35, 47. 
id pognat, ionUndi for this ; PhU. 8, 3, 8. 

AccnsatiTe oe Subject of an Infinitive 

398. The Subject of an Infinitive is put in the Accusative. 
tiberOs ad a£ addtici inssit, ordered the children to be brought to him; 

B. G. 2, s, I. 
nfintUvEiunt mauQa c5gi, brought word that bauds of men mere gather^ 
ing; B. G. z, z, 4. 

a. The HisUrical Infinitive has a Nominative Subject (B9B). 

Accusative of Exclamation 

399. The Accusative is often used in Exclamations, to 
express the Object of Feeling. 

6 tempora, 6 mSies ! the times ! O the wwys of men / Cat. i, 1, z. 

mi miseiam : wretched -woman that I am! Eun. 197. 

qtiO mihi foitBnam 1 what'' s the use of fortune to me ! Ep. i, 5, 12. 

a. The Nominative '\% occasionally used in Eiclamations. 
fifiltDSdlilt O joyful day .' Eun. 560. 
i ttfiatiS snaceptf labCrCs ! O toils ferf armed in vain .' Mil 34, 94. 



THE VOCATIVE 
Vocative of Address 

400. 'Y\i& Person QX 7X/«^.(4(/</r*'jj*'i/is put in the Vocative, 
qud usque abutere, Catilina, patientla nostra? how long, Catiline, shall 

you abuse our patience f Cat. 1, 1, i- 

401. In poetry and ceremonious prose, the Nominative is sometimes 
used instead of the Vocative, or as an Appiositive or Predicate to a Vocative. 
audi to, popDlus Albaaos, hear, pteplr ef Alba ; liv. t, 24, 7. 

nite, meae i4ri8, mea magna potentia solus, O son, my strength, my great fower, 

thou alone ; Aen. I, 664. 
aalvi, pdmns MOnJum paieus patiiae appellate, hail tkou, named first of all the 

father of Iky country ; PUn. N. H. 7, II7. 
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THE ABLATIVE 

I. The Latin Ablative inherited (384, 2) three forces rrom 
;nt speech, those of (i) Separation (Separative Ablative, or /i-om-case), (a) Asso- 
(Sociative Ablative, or wi<4-case), (3) Location (Locative Ablative, or i»-case). 

pond fairly closely to our constructions with from, with, or in. In addition, severat 
onstructioDS arose through Fusion (31B, 3). 

403. The Latin Ablative expresses four general tdasses of 

ieas : 

I. Separation {Separative Ablative). 
II. Association (Sociative Ablative). 
III. Location (Locative Ablative). 
rV. Variotis ideas, in constructions of Composite 
Origin {Fusion). 



404. Synopsis of the Principal Uses o 



Point of View 

Material of Which a thing is made, with «i (406, 4) 

Regular expression of the Place Whence (409) 
Ablative with the Prepositions coram, palam, prae, pro (407) 
Ablative with Verbs of Separation (408) 
Ablative with Adjectives of Separation (411) 
■'-'--'--- Tvith Verba and Adjectives of Difference or Aversion (412) 

)f Parentage or Origin (413) 

Ablative of Accordance (414) 
Ablative of the Standa^ (416) 
Ablative with a Comparative (416, 417) 

Ablative with the Sociative Preposition cam (41S, 419) 
Ablative of Accompaniment, with or without com (420) 
Ablative Absolute (421) 
Ablative of Attendant Circumstances (422) 
Ablative of Means or Instrument (423) 

Ablative of the Degree of Difference (424) 
Ablative of Plenty or Want (426) 
Ablative of the Route (426) 
Ablative of Price or Value (437) 

Ablative of the Penalty or Fine (428) 
Ablative of the Object, with iitor, tniar, fnngar, potior, vBscor 
(429) ; Ablative with opns est and usua eat (430) 
Ablative with Verbs of exchanging, mixing, accuiloming, or joining 
(431) I with frEtua, contineor, comiUtua, stipituB (432) 

(Ablative with in, anb, etc. (Regular expression of the Place Where) (433) 
Ablative of certain words with or without a Pieposition (436) 
Ablative with fidd and cSnfidiS (437) ; with nitor, inniiua, mbniiOB, 
adqniiuS, itS, cSnttB, cSnalstt, conUntiU (43S) 
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Ablative of the Time at ot within Which (439) 




Rarer Ablative of Duration of Time (440) 


IV 


Ablative of Respect (441) 


Of 


Ablative with dicnns and IndiEniu (442) 


Composite 


Descriptive Ablative (448) 


On'^n 


Ablative of Cause ot Reason (444) 
Ablative of the Way or Manner (446) 
Ablative with Verbs meaning carry, Lid, kuf. 





tivi, etc. (446) 

I. THE SEPARATIVE ABLATH^ 
Ablative with Separative Preposltiotia < 

405. The Ablative is always used with the Separative 
Prepositions S, ab or abs, dS, e or ez, sine. 

Iter ab Aran hyet^tMA, had turned moay from the Ararj B. G. i, i6, 3. 

ab initiB, /rnOT the beginning j Liv. 1, S> 5- 

de milrJi Ucta, thrown down from the -wall; B. G. 2, 32, 4. 

sine exetcitu, ■without an army; B. G. I, 34, 3. 

a. A, ab, abs. — Ab is used before voweb and h, a before consonants. 
But before most consonants ab may also be used. Abs is common 
only in the phrase abs ti (for which a t§ is also frequent). 

ab Aqnltinls, B. G. i, i, z ; i Belgia, i, 1, z ; i. deitra comfl, 1, 5Z, 1 ; and 
also ab dacnminl porti, 3, 25, z ; aba te, 5, 30, z. 

b. E, ez. — Ez is used before vowels and h; both e and ez before 
consonants, but more frequently ez. , 

ez ei. B. G. 1, 6, 3 ; i flnibna, i, 5, i ; ez tlniboa, 4, i, 4. 

c. PtOCbI, far (always with ab in Ciceronian prose), may take the Ablative in poetry 
and later prose; thus |>iocal neeitiiB, far from iminesi carts; Epod. 1, i. 

406. The Separative Ablative with a Preposition is used to 
express a variety of ideas. Notice especially : 

I. 716^ Agent 0/ the Passive Voice, with ab (cl./ohn, I, 6, " there was 
a man sent from God ") : quod ab Qallis sollicitaientur, because they •were 
being vrged on (from) by the Gauls, B. G. z, 1, 3 ; ab elephantia obtriti, 
trampled upon by the elephants, Liv. 21, 5, 15. 

a. The Ablative with ab is sometimes used with an active verb, to suggest the 
passive idea. Thus 3 taatS cecldlsw vjro, M have fallen (sbin) by so great a mart, 
Ov. Met. 5, 193. 

i. Agents are property /frjffnf (or animals). But things may be pcrienifiid ; thus 
BBpeiSiiab his virtatibna, ii be surpatsed by these virtues. Cat. 2, 11, 25; laesoB fallSci . 
piscia ab himt, the fish hurt by ike deceitful hosk, Ov, Pont. 3, 7, 9. Cf. Aen, 3, 533. 
1 For summarized statements for all prepositions, see 4{i(i-4S8. 
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2. The Point of View from IVhick, with ab or ex (our English con- 
ception is generally that of the place where). Thus : 
Steig9,SnDTlBaim5agiiiiiis, etc., (from) ex (ab) hie paite, (from) on this sidt; 

en Iki rear ex (ab) Utiiqae parte, 011 both sides, 

a Utere, (from) on the tide etc., etc. 

afeonte, (from) an the front Inltlttm capita, *i'^«j(h-oni)fl/,elc.,etc. 

«x Mc parte pndor pogntit, lUinc petnUntla ; tunc fides, lllinc fiauditii, on thii 
lide decimy fights, on the other impudence i here financial faith, there 
Toliiery; Cat. 2, ii, 25. (Note tlie same conception in bine, illlnc) 
piope I meia aedlbaa, near (reckoned from) my house ; Pis. 1 1, 26. 
" aln ta te Talira ? " " Pol ego baud perbone a poeSnla," " are you well, do 
you say ?" "Not so very excellently well in point of (from the point 
of view of ) money" ; Aul. 186, 

3. The Conditioft or Situation from or out of Which, with di or ex : 
ex Tincnlis causam dicere, to plead his cause in chains, B. G. 1, 4, i 
(speak _/^i?iw his position in chains); flea de rhetore waaVX, from pro- 
fessor, you shall become consul, luv. 7, 197 ; de templB carcerem fieri, 
that a prison should be made out of a temple, Phil. 5, 7, 18. Compare 
the expression of the Condition into Which, 384, i, and of the Condition 
in Which, 434, I. 

4. The Maierial of Which a thing is made, with ex (also, in poetry, 
with di) : factae ex rftbote, made of oak, B. G. 3, 13,3; pflcnU ex »nr6, 
cups of gold, Verr. 4, 27, 62 ; fnit de manuore templom, there was a 
temple of marble, Aen. 4, 457. (Cf. the Genitive of Material, 849.) 

a. The poets (teely omit the preposition. Thus tompla saiS »tiicta vetosta, 
the letnfle iuill 0/ ancient stone; Aen. 3, 84. 

407. I . The Ablative is always used with the Prepositions ^ 
cJSram, pakm, prae, and prC.^ 

legiSnes ptH caatria cfinstitnit, drew up the legions in front of the 

camp,- B. G. 4, 35, 1. 
ptB profugi venit, came as a deserter; B. G. 3, 18, 3. 
cBr pr5 istC pagoSa ? why do you fight for him (in defence of him) ? 

Verr. 4, 36, 79. 
cdram geneid meS, in the presence of my son-in-law; Pis. 6, 12. 
palam popIll6, in the presence of the people ; Liv. 6, I4> 5- 
a. Palam '\sgenerally an adverb, but after Cicero's time oc(a!ionally a preposition. 

iFors 

" ' separation, 
followed th 
as tlie opposite, did the same. Ttie Accusative witti ciu 
is due to the analogy of Oils (393). 

n,gN..(JNCjOOgle 
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2. Clam, secretly, is regularly an adverb in Ciceronian Latin. In 
early and later Latin, it Is either an adverb, or a preposition with the 
Accusative (without the knowledge of). 

3. Tenna, up to (postpositive), is rare till after Cicero. It generally 
takes the Ablative, but sometimes the Genitive. Thus capuld tenus, 
up la the kilt, Aen. 2, 553 ; geniis tenus, up to the knee, Liv. 44, 40, 8. 

4. Pinl or fine, vfi to (prepositive or postpositive) js in rare use as a preposition, 



Atdative with Verbs of Separation 
408. Veris of Separation take an Ablative. The Preposi- 
tion, if employed, is ab, d6, or cr. The general usage in 
Ciceronian prose is as follows : 

1 . The Preposition is freely omitted ' with Verbs of literal Separation, 
if thetmelves containing a separative Preposition (ab, de, or ex).* 

castris egrcasi, going out from the camp; B. G. 2, 11, i. 

e castriB egresai, ^i«g- out from the camp; B. G. 1, 27, 4. 

a. Otherwise a Preposition is regularly used in Ciceronian prose." 

prck*diteptaet6ri5, fo)B«Dti(/roin tki general's quarlirs ; Verr. 5, 41, I06. 
ablirb« ^vAalwl. to set out from tke city ; B. G. i, 7, i. 

Exceflions are rare ; thus OppidiS fteit, B. C. 3. 59, i ; Italii cMit, Att. 9, 
la, 4, and the fixed phrase mana mitten, as in Mil. 19, s6. 

2. The Preposition is freely omitted with Verbs expressing either 
literal or figurative Separation, if in very common use in both senses.* 

de miiid se dSiicinmt, leaped from the wall (threw themselves down 

from) ; B.C. i, 18, 3. 
murfi dEiecti, driven down from the wall; B. G. 7, 28, 1. 
nidi honSre diicerer, that I should not be deprived of the honor {Anwcn 

from it); Verr. A. Pr. 9, 25. 
ea spo deiecti, deprived of this hope; B. G. 1, 8, 4. 

Exception : dHendO, /enii off and defend, always takes ab. 

1 The word "omitted" should not lie taken as implying that the preposition imghi 
properly to be present, but only as a shorter expression in place of " not erapkiyed." 

'' So with eieS. igredlor, imitto, irumpo, Aufero (in which the preposition Is dis- 
guised) regularly takes a preposition. 

< So tvith veDi9, adveolS, discido, procGda, proflciscor, prSeredior, dieredior, redeO, 
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a. Otherwise, a Preposition is regularly used in Ciceronian prose.' 

ab officii dlBCessfliUm, would depart /rem his duty ; B. G. i, 40, t. 

3. The Preposition is regularly omitted with Verbs expressing_/fgw^a. 

five Separation only? 

magiatiItfiseabdicaTit,iiJiA'£<i/£i/(resigDedfrom)iii.ro^f«,- Cat.3,6,is. 
proeliB MipetBodSre, to refrain from battle; B. G. 2, 8, i. 
Exceptions: 1. TempeiB, tu/raiB, and the passise of intermittfl, &■«« i^, lake ab. BeryS, 
rescue, and Tindico, deliver, take ab or ei. Vac6, ie free from, and 
Uk6, loose, either lake or omit ab. LIber6,j9«, rarely takes ei. 
ttjBfeTi.tAiiii\>iaaiticii,-iiiauld refrain from miichie/: B. G.i, 7, c. 
1. Caveo, i™ari (of), takes ab in Ciceronian Latin, and either ab ot the 
tore Ablati™ in early Latin. 
mosnEmat i veninS nt cavlret, warned him to ieaari of foison ; 
Fin. 5, 22,64. a. iMyl oMi. ieumre of harm ; Pers. 835. 

409. Begtilar Expression of the Place Wlience. The Place Whence is 
regularly expressed in Ciceronian prose as shown in 40S, I and a, 2 and a. 

410. Remarks on the Ablative with Verbs of Sepuation. i. With 
most Verbs of Separation, whether literal or figurative, a preposition is 
used with words A&iotm^ persons. 

maniia I tS abstinire, to keep (heir hands off from you ; Vat. 4, 10. 

2. The poets freely use the Ablative without a preposition in any combination 
expressing or suggesting separation. This is true even if no verb is employed, and 
even if the word used denotes a person. 

■diniEtni flflctu, rising front the wave: Aen. i, 53s. 

antrS litriDB, barking from the cave : Aen. 6, 400. 

maiiti Tyril, suitors from Tyre; Aen. «, 36. 

dllectam coDluee tantfl, robbed sf so great a sfmtse; Aen. 3, 317. 

3. For the Place Whence with names of Towns, Sniall Islands, etc, see 481. 

AblatiTG with Adjectives of Separation 

411. Ati/eclives of Separation take the Ablative either with 
or without ab. 

loose and free ; abeS, go away, depart from, resign ; abBtineJ, hold off and abstain ; 
dEiciS, cast doain : deslstO, stand asidt and desist; flStutbii and sriiturbS, fush ^ from 
and deprive; eiaVaib. shut out ajA present ; iDterclatie, i4u< ^and iMt off; eipedio, 
get from underfoot and release: protibefl, hold off ai,A prevent. 

1 So with abdiiciS and dfducS. StnoTefi, dEmoveB and removet, SvertiS, dEmS, dEtrabG, 
diuEdS, EiciS, prfipuleS, tepella, ricemi, tollS. Abaom and dipelli generally take a prepo- 
sition (absnm may also take a E>atiTe of Reference, as tn B, G. i, 36, 5 ; 366). A few 
words occur too seldom to admit of any statement. 

3 Such are verbs meaning strip, despoil, defraud, grudge, deprive, bereave, inttrdict, 
absolve, relieve, free, be free, relax, Uave iff, refrain, abdicate. Thus nfidS, »poIie. eino. 
fTBUdfi, invidet, pnvB, otbS. iDterdicB, abiolvB, leviS and relevji, Iibei9, vacS. laiG and 
relaxE, rapei«edaG,abdlcS. Also, in poetry and later prose, TiduS, cxhErEdS, etc., etc. 
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Tacna ab omni ^etiaHh, free from all danger; Prov. Cons. 12, 30. 
11611 vacua mortia peiiculO, not free from mortal danger; Cat. 4, 1, 2. 
ii. In Ciceronian prose, these adjectives are liber, free, p&nui, pure, 
niiduH, stripped, oibus, bereft, vacnus, empty} 

i. In later poetry, and, to some extent, tn lat« piose, the above adjectives may also 
take the Genitive (348). 

■Mlerig fiiat, free from guili; Carni. i, ai, i. 

Ablative with Verba and Adjectivea of Difterence or Averelon 

412. Verbs of Difference or Aversion take the Ablative with 
ab. ti}^vaa, foreign, may either take or omit the Preposition. 
ab eO ai«eiiti5, I differ from him; Pomp, zo, 59. 

quod abhonet i meis mSiibna, -which is foreign to my ways; Cat. i , 8, 20. 
allEna i dignitate, inconsistent with your dignity; Fam. 4, 7, 1. 
sUeniim digaitate impeii, inconsistent with the dignity of the realm; 
Prov. Cons. 8, 18. 

a, AllDB, ilse, nther than, 
by nisi, qnun, at piaeter ; 
as in alinm sapiente, Ep. i, 16, 2a (very rately in prose). 

*. AliEnuB may also lake a Genitive (839, () or Dative (862, lit), 

t. A few of these verbs (e.g. dlasentiS) may also take the constiuction of 
Contention (Ablative with cum; 419, 4). 

d. The later wiiteis fieely employ the Dative with these veibs (SAS, i, c). 

Ablative of Parentage or Origin 

413. Parentage or Origin^ is expressed by the Ablative, 
generally without a Preposition. 

amplissimS geneie natus, 6orn of a very noble stock; B. G. 4, 12, 4. 
qu5 sanguine crituB? from what blood sprung? Aen. z, 74. 

a. A preposition (generally ex) is sometimes used with the noun, espe- 
cially if this denotes a parent Before a pronoun, the prepo»tion is regular. 

b. Remoter origin is expressed byoitos with ab, or pidgnStus with ex. 
Belgas ease ortSs I Germinia, (he learned that) the Belgae were 

descended from the Germans; B. G. 2, 4, 1. 

1 Also, in later poetry, okMus, aicCDS, viduns, and others. 

Immlioi8,i»w^ir(in Cicero with Objective Genitive; 864), after Cicero takes dther 
the Genitive or, as implying want, the Ablative, the latter with or without a prepoutian 
(e.g. tinmenis tmlitii, exemft/rom strviii; Liv. i, 43, 8). 

* The verb employed in Ciceronian Latin is nlBCor. The participles are nitns, prScni.- 
ta*,ortaB; al90,iD later La tin,ceiiltns,geDeritnl,cretaB,utD>,Uittu,oiiimdiia,uido£ers. 
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Ablative of Accordance 

414. That in Accordance with which one acts or judges 
mky be expressed by the Ablative of certain words, regularly 
without a Preposition. 

cSnaiiEtiidiiie siul Caesar VI legiSnSs expeditis dBcCbat, according to kis 
custom, Caesar, as he marched, kept six legions in fighting order; 
B. G. 2, 19, 2. 

tn3 c5iisiU5 faciam, I tvill act in accordance ■mith your plan j Rud. 962. 

m&niu mea sententia magnum, a great gift, in my opinion (according 
to my way of thinking); Off. 3, 33, 121. 

a. So especially, in Ciceronian Latin, mOre (mSribns) and cSosnetudine, 
according to custom, cSasiliS, (according to) with a plan, sententia (mea, 
etc.) (according to) in (my, etc.) opinion, lege, by law (these rarely with 
a preposition); i&dicid and aaim5, (according to) in the judgment (of), 
iussQ (Iniussu by analogy), volnntate, rogatii, admonitu, arbitiitQ, or con- 
ceam, by the order, desire, request, advice, decision, or consent (of), accitQ 
or miasQ, by the summons or sending (of) (these without a preposition).' 

b. In general. Accordance is expressed by de or ex with the Ablative. 

qoS ex BenStas consults conTenit . . . ,in accordance iiiilk which decree of 
the Senate it has all the time biin proper ; Cat. i, z, 4. 

Ablative of the Standard 

415. The Standard from which one starts in measuring 
or judging is regularly expressed by the Ablative without 
a Preposition. 

qtd verbis contiOveisils, n5n aeqnitate diiudicas, who decide controversies 
according to (= by) words, not according to justice; Caecin. 17, 49. 
magn53 hominEa vlrtiite metimnr non fortuna, we measure great men by 
their high aims, not by their luck; Nep. Eum. 1,1. 

a. But ex is sometimes used. Thus amicitiSs ei commodi aestimaTB, 
to judge friendships from tAi standard of advantage : Sail. Cat. 10,5. 

Ablative with a Comparative 

416. A Comparative Adjective is often followed by the 
Ablative. 

' The poets add other words. Thus impeiio, by the order (of) . 
For lige meaning »i/A the londition, see 436, I- For TOluntate, voluntarily (ongi. 
nally Ablative of Accordance, but in effect expressing Manner, see 448). . 
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But quam may always be used, and regularly is used if the 
first of the two things compared is in any case except the 
Nominative or Accusative. 
Titi carior, dearer than life; Cat i, ii, 27. 

audacior quam CatilinA, more overweening than Catiline; Phil, z, i, i. 
tibi, multd maifiri quam Africanus fuit, to you, a much greater titan than 
A/ricanus wa,; Fam. 5, 7, 3- 

a. The relative pronoun with definite antecedent is regularly in the Ablative after a 

AeaEis, idS ISstlDr alter nee pletAte fuit nee belli maior, Acjteas, than whom 

i. Comparison may be expressed in poetry by the me of ante, ptaetet, etc. 

ante aliS* inmiiniar, more monstrous than (before) the res/ ; Aen. 1, 347. 

c. One of the two things compared is often suppressed. 

ease eraiiSrem fortfinam Siqiumaram quam reliqn5rtun, the fate of the Seguani 
was harder than (SasiaXn-) of the rest: B. G. r, 31, 4. 

d. PlQs, mlnns, amplius, and lODgius may be used as Comparative 
Adjectives with an Ablative, or as Adverbs, without effect upon the case, 
nti non amplius quinla aut aSnis milibus paasunm interesaet, so that there ■was 

net more than Jive or six miles between ; E.G. ], 15, 5. 
Sabim flumen a castiis suls non amplius milia passuum X abesse, that the 
Sambri was not above ten miles distant from his eatnp ; B. G, z, 16, I. 

e. Certain AtJatives are regularly used for brevity in place of clauses. Thus aequS, 
ezspectiticiDe, neeeistrlS, DpIoiSne.' The same usage holds with comparative adverbs. 

ni pint aequfi quid in anucitiuu coneerator, iest more than (what is) right 

shouM he heafed upon friendship ; Am. 16, 58. 
lonelna 0ttXttiili6,farthir than -was necessary; B. G. 7, 16, 3. 
417. A Comparative Adverb is ordinarily followed by quam. 
cum posalt cUrioa dlcete qaam ipse, though he could speak louder than (the 
leading character) himself; Caecil, 15. 48. 

a. Nouns of time are regularly in the Ablative after comparative adverbs, 
loneiae anno remanSre, to remain more than a year ; B. G. 4, i, 7. 

i. The poets use the Ablative freely with comparative adverbs. 
qnam liini fertui terris nuEle omnibue colaiBse, -which Juno is said to have fos- 
tered more than all other lands (for maelB quam tenia omsii); Aeu. i, 15. 

n. THE SOCIATtVE ABLATIVE 
Ablative of Accompaniment, with cum' 
418. The Ablative is always used with the Sociative Prepo- 
sition cum, wt//i. 

' Also, in later Latin, dicto, AM, sollta, epS, rtrS, and other words. 

' For summarized statements for all prepositions, see 4Sa-49^(^',o je 
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cum leglljs vlnit, came noith the ambassadors ; B. G. 4, 27, 2. 
cum fcbri dommn rediit, came home wilh a fever; De Or. 3, 2, 6. 
desinaot obsidere nun glAdiis cfiriam, lei Ihem cease to invest the senate- 
house -with swords (in their hands); Cat i, 13, 32. 

a. Cum is regularly put after a personal, reflexive, or relative pronoun, 
and forms one word with it ; thus mecum, secum, quibuscnm. 

i. In poetry and later prose, simul. together -aiith, is sometimes used with the Abla- 
tive. Thus Blmul bis dictis, (together) with Chest wards; Aen. ;, 357, 

419. The Ablative with cum, ivilh, is used to express a variety of 
ideas. The most important are the following : 

1. Union, Agreement, or Companionship: cum piozimis ciTitatibua 
picem cSnflrmate, to make peace -with the neighboring states, B. G. i, 3, i ; 
piiideiitiam cum eloquentia iungete, to join prudence wilh eloquence, 
Tusc. I, 4, 7. 

2. Intercourse, Dealing, etc. : ia ita cum Caesare egit, he pleaded wilh 
Caesar as follows ; B. G. 1, 13, 3. 

3. Comparison: neqne hanc cSusuStudinem TtctQs cum 1113 comparaodam 
(esse), and that this manner of living was not to be compared with the 
other J B, G. I, 31, II. 

4. Contention or Variance: cum Geimauls contendunt, they contend 
■with the Germans J B. G. I, I, 4- 

Ablatlve of Accompaniment, with or without cum 
430. In military language. Accompaniment after Verbs of 
coming or going may be expressed by an Ablative with or 
without cum. 

But cum must be used if the Noun stands without a modifier, 
or with a Numeral. 
cum ii8 cSpiia quls 3 Caesare acceperat pervenit, arrived with the forces 

which he had received from Caesar j B. G. 3, 17, 1. 
e8 pedestribuB cBpiis contendit, hurries thither ivith the infantry ; B. G. 

3, ", 5- 
nterqoe cum equitatu Teniret, that both should come with cavalry : 

B. G, I, 42,4. 
cam hia quinque leglBnibus iie, to go with these five legionsj- B. G. 

'' '°'^' n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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Ablative Absolute 

421. An Ablative Noun or Pronoun, with a Predicate word 

in the same case, may be used in loose connection with the 

rest of the sentence. 

The Predicate may be a Noun, a Participle, or an Adjective. 

The Ablative Absolute is (like the English Nominative Absolute, as in 
" this having been done ") strictly a neutral construction, telling nothing 
about the real reladon between the facts stated in it and the facts stated in 
the restof the sentence. In English, however, we must ordinarily translate 
so as to jifcif these relations. Hence the following headings areconvenient; 

1. {Mere) Time: M, Hessila M. Pisijiie ctnsalibua, in Ike consul- 
ship of Marcus Messala and Marcus Piso (Messala and Piso being • 
consuls) ; B. G. i, 2, i. 

2. (Mere) Situation : ea inscientibUB ipsis ficiuet, had done this 
without their knoiuledge (they not Icnowing) ; B. G. 1, 19, i. 

3. Situation and Time : onuubna lebus compaifitis diem dicunt, every 
thing being ready, they (then) appoint a days B. G. 1, 6, 4. 

4. Situation and Cause : mercatoribus iniuiiSsiuB tractitis bella gesse- 
nmt, waged war when (and because') our traders had been somewhat 

' rudely treated y Pomp. 5, 11. 

5. Situation and Opposition ; Id pauds dlfendentibus ezpugnlre nSn 
potnit, he was unable to take this (town), though its defenders were 
but few; B. G. a, 12, 2. 

6. Condition: semper enstitnibitia vitS P. ClSdiQ nihil eSnim vSa 
■risiirOa fuisae, you will always think thai, if Publius Clodius were 
alive, you would never have seen any of these things; Mil. z8, 78. 

a. nial, qnul, tamqum, velnt, etc., may be used. 
nisi muniUs caatils, unless the camp were fsrii/ied : B. G. i, 20, 3. 

7. Means: id ratibns ac lintribns innctis trinalbaot, were crossing 
this (river) by tying together rafts and boats; B. G. I, 12, i. 

8. Manner: incititO equO se hoetibus obtultt, rushed upon the enemy 
«/_^//j^«rf (his horse being speeded) ; B. G. 4, 12,6. 

a. The later writera often use an InfinKive or a Subordinate Clause as 
the principal member of an Ablative Absolute; and they also often use a 
Participle impersonally. 

liDpetritt nt manCient, {leave) being oblained tii remain; Liv.9,3a, 10. 
mia, after a liialion knd ieea mnde : Aen. 1, 737. 
' Note that Latin has no participle corresponding to English "bdng.". 
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h, Tn genera-lf the Abladve Absolute is used only where Its noun or pronoun 

denotes a person or thing mentioned nowhere else in the same clause. Vet 

exceptions sometimes occur, geneially for the sake of clearness or emphasis. 

v5>n« eeo patiar cum nwDdlds nSptSi mE vivS vlris 1 shall I suffer 

you to be the viivei 'of beggar-men while I am alive? Stich. 13J. 

Similarly turtibus eiciUtis, tanien hfs, B, G. 3, 14, 4. 

AUatlve of Attendant Circumstances 
422. An Ablative Noun with a modifier may be used to 
express Situation, Circumstances, or Result. 
The examples fall into two main classes : 

I. Expressing Situation (English "with," "in," "under"). 
No Preposition is used. 

Thus imperiS nostiS, under our sovereignty ; aeatfl magnS, in great 
heal; pari (magno, qu5, etc.) intervillo, at an equal distance; nollia 
impedimentls, ivithout baggage; rnaguO comitatu, with a great retinue; 
freqaeotiaaiioS senitii, in a crowded meeting of the senate; tantQ conTentn, 
tanta freqnentia, magnO cOnsessii, etc. ; hSc, liSc, or his with various nouns. 
minus facile earn rem imperiS uostrD cOnsequI poterant, could less 

easily attain this under our sovereignty; B. G. 2, i, 4. 
hac c5nti6De, b&c populli n5n vererer, with an assemblage like this, with 
a people like this, I should have no fear; Leg. Agr. 2, 37, 101. 
dicit frequentisslmS seoatu cdnsul, the consul says in a crowded meeting 
of the senate; Leg. Agr. 1,8, 26, Cf. Arch. 2, 3 ; Mil. 24, 66. 
ublflde publlcadicere iussos est, -when he had been invited Iv turn state's 
evidence (speak with a pledge from the state); Sail. Cat. 47, 1, 
a. To this class probably belong the following Ablatives accompanied 
by a Genitive of the person, or a Possessive Pronoun : ductn, imperiO, 
anapidS, under the lead, authority, or auspices (of); contubemio, in associ- 
ation {with); volnutite or concessu, with the approval or consent (of). 

t. Barely, a. noun is so used ■wilAcia a modifier. Thus intervaUo reatitata. restored 
aflir (with) an interval; Leg. Agr. i, g, 27. The use is less rare in poetry. Thus 
•erritiO fniiae, having borm a child in slavery; Aen. 3, 327. 

c. The poets employ the construction in bold combinations. Thus paiibns cfirls 
veatigia figlt, ivraffied in like cares (with like cares) flants his fsolstefs ; Aen, 6, 159. 

II. Expressing Circumstances or Result (English "with" 
or "to "). The Preposition, if used, is cum. It is 

I. Regularly omitted with the most common phrases. Thus Bmini- 
bus, with . . . omens; climOte, with shouting; plauaii, with applause; 
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cODTlciS, ivith abuse; silentiS, in (with) silence; pace or venii, uiith the 
permission (of); commDd6 or incommodQ, with advantage or disadvan- 
tage {to); damns or Uctiiit, ■ivitk the loss {of). 
his Sminibus, cum tua peniicie pioficisceie ad impium b«Uum, ■mith these 

omens, and to your ruin, set out to ivage your impious war ; 

Cat. I, 13,33- 
quod commodO rel publiCM facere posset, as far as he could do so with 

(resulting) advantage to the commonvjealth; B. G. i, 35, 4. 
ezercjtnni duarum cohoitiom damiiQ dedacit, leads his army back with a 

loss of two cohorts; B. G. 6, 44, 1. 

a. When used without a modifier, these words (except ailentiS) geneially 
take cum. Thus cum plansfi, Phil, 3, 34, 85 ; com cUmSre, Ven. j, 36, 93. 

2. Used or omitted indifferently with phrases moderately common. 
Thus (cum) peiicnIO, with danger {to); (cum) dol6re or aenuniia, to 

the grief ox sorrow {of); (cum) glOrii, to the glory (of); (cum) iitviim, 

to the unpopularity {of). 

Tidi quantO meO dol5re, with what grief to myself did J see . . ./ Phil. 

I, 4, 9. (Cf, Cat. 4, 1,2, to my grief .) 
quautS cum dolOre vidf ! with what grief did I see . . . / Marc. 6, 16. 

3. Regularly used with the least common phrases. 

magnS cum luctn dTitatis simnlacnun tolleodum locitnt, to the great 
grief of the state, a contract is made for the removal of the statue ; 
Verr. 4,34, 76. Similarly cum tua peiuide under II, 1, above. 

Note to 1-3. The poets and later wiiteis vary the imp /sr tlie mere lais 
of variety. Thus cum bonis omimlma, Liv. Piaef. 13 ; mataie pemldl. 21, 3;, i. 

Ablative of Heons or Instrument (Instrumental Ablative) 
423. Means and Instrument may be expressed by the 

Ablative. 

gladiis pugnatum est, the battle was fought with swords; B. G. I, 52, 4. 
litteris certior fiebat, was informed by {means of) despatches ; B. G. 2, 1, i. 
id anlmQ contemplare quod ocnlis non potes, contemplate in (with)^<7«r 

mind what jiou cannot with your eyes; Dei, 14,40. 
suO BQmptQ, at his own expense (by his expenditure) ; B. G. 1, 18, 5. 
tnagud doUiie adfici£bantut, were greatly distressed (were affected witli 

great grief); B, G. 1, 2, 4. 
Similarly with Omitua, equipped, piaedltns, endowed, onnstna, laden. 
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a. Persons are often thought of as Means. 

ea legiOne mOitibiuque qui ez prorincia conveneniDt, munim perdudt, 
with this legion, and the soldiers -who had assembled from the 
province, he constructs a -wall; B. G. 1, 8, 1. 

iacent suis teatibus, they are overthrown by means of their own wit- 
nesses; Mil. 18, 47. 

b. The Ablative of Means probably appears in such phrases as quid 
1115 fiet? ivkat will (be made with =) become of himf Alt. 6, 1,14; 
si quid e5 factum easet, if anything should happen to him. Pomp. 20, S9- 
(By analogy, quid te futurust? what will become of you? Ph. 137, etc.) 

With faciiJ, the Dative of the Indirect Object (365) may also be used. 
Thus quid huic homini faci&s ? -what is one to do with (to) suck a man f 
Caeein. 11, 30. 

f. The poets often use the Ablative of Means to make the governing word imply 
more than it strictly says ("forced" constraction). 

Aaacidie teiBiacet Hector, ««/or/Kj (slain) iy^c^i/Zrj'j/ear; Aen. 1,99, 
d. Means may also be expressed by per witti the Accusative. 

CODBuIniati mt pet UtteriB, you consultid mi by litlir ^ Phil. 2, 40, 102. 

Ablative of Degree of Difference 

424. Degree of Difference is expressed by the Ablative. 
The construction is freely used with Comparatives and various 

Adverbs, less freely with Superlatives. 

mHibus pasauum duobus ultri eutn, two miles beyond him (beyond by two 

miles); B. G. i, 48, 2. 
panda ante dlebna, a few days before; Cat. 3, 1, 3, 

qu& delictum mains eat, ed poena eat taidior, the greater the fault, the 
slower the punishment (by how much greater . . . , by that much 
slower . . . ) ; Caeein. 3, 7 ; cf. B. G. 1, 14, i, and Pomp. 20, 59. 
eS minus, quod memoiia teneret, the less (so) because he remembered . . . ; 
B. G. I, 14, I. 

a. In such examples as eS miaus, qnOd . . . , probably both Degree of 
Difference (424) and Cause (444) were felt by the Romans {by sq much the 
lea, because, and on thai accoani, namely because). 

Ablative of Plenty or Want 

425. Certain Adjectives and Verbs of Plenty or Want 
may take the Ablative. 

eiant plena laetitia omnia, everything was full of joy ; B. C. i, Mi.7- 
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tnontem hominibua COmplliI iuaait, ordered the mountain to be filled -with 

men J B. G. I, 24,3. 
Qtbe Emditisaiinis homiuibtu adfluenti, a city overfloviing -with scholars; 

Arch. 3, 4. 
met& auppliciOrum catSra, to be free from the fear of penalties; Mil. 2, 5. 
omnibiu egere lEbns, were in want of every thing ; B. C. 3, 32, 4. 

a. So, in Ciceronian Latin, the adjectives ' cfinfertus, difierttu, refertna, 
oplmtis, inauia, rarely plenus and inopa ; and the verbs abuado, r«dund9, 
xdflu5, circumfluS, caie6, egeS and its compounds, and the compounds of -pled. 

b. Some of these words may also take the Genilive of Plenty or Want 
(plenus, inops, and indigeS regularly ; eged, compleO, and implei rarely). 
See 347, and b. 

Ablative of the Route 
426. The Route by Which may be expressed by the Abla- 
tive of certain words. 

AnrElii rii profectus est, he set out by the Aureliati road; Cat. 2, 4, 6. 
terra Hacedoniam ■^VA, proceeded to Macedonia by land; Liv. 24, 40, 17. 
Pad6 t^iectua, crossing (by) the Po; Liv. 21, 56, 9. Cf. fretO triiedt, 

22,3", ?■ 

a. These words are especially colle, flfimine, fretd, itinere, lugS, marl, 
ponte, porta,* terra, vadS, via, and the plurals of most of them. Adverans 
or secundUB is often added (e.g. B. G. 2, 19, S, adveTsS colle, by the hill 
opposing, = up the htll).^ 

b. In general, the Route is expressed by per and the Accusative, 
sometimes even with the above words. 

per angustiaa et fioia SSquanSmm ania copiie tridiLzcrant, had brought their 
forces through the pass and the territory of the Sequani; B.G. 1,1 1,1. 

c. The Ablative of Route often expresses the Space over Which, closely apprmchiag 
the Accusative of Extent of Space (S87, I) in meaning. 

tantS Bpatifi seciti quantum efflcerc potutrunt, foUawiHg over as large a 
space as they could accomplish; B. G. 4, 35, 3. 

1 Also, in bter Latin, cSpiSsoB. crJber, divea, Ktaa, fieqains, opuleatDS, and others. 
Similarly eipeig (with Genilive of Want in Ciceronian 1 jlin ; 34T) may take the Abla- 
tive in latei writers (SalL Cat. 33, x) ; and eihJrBs and immiinis (with Objective Genitive 
in Ciceronian Latin) ma; take the Ablative of Want. 

* With porta {pmUb), this construction, not that of separation, is regularly used with 
verhs of motion (" by," not " from "). 

« Later writers use a larger list of words. Thus agrt, aneoBtiii, Emite, finibu*, titore, 
Sti, paluae, pelagiS, lipi, and names of rivers, mountains, countries, and city ptes. 



d. The poets extend the coastiuclion to other vords. 

aete Upsa umiii, gliding through the quiet air: Aen. 5, Ii6. Cf. »olat p«r 

S«Ta magnum (the regular prose construction), Aen. i, 300. 
prospectQin pelaKo pstit, s"ki an autlask ever the decf ; Aen. 1, 181. Simi- 
lul; llto prSspldEnB, looting out over the deep ; Aen. i, 126. 

Ablative of Price or Value 

427, I. Definite Price or Value must be expressed by the 
Ablative ; also Indefinite Price or Value, if the word used is 
a Substantive of serious meaning. 

denarila DI a«BtiiiilTit, valued it at three denarii; Verr. 3, 92, 215. 
paiTopietiS ledEmpta, bought at (with) a loiv price; B. G. i, 18, 3. 
vendidit aniO patriam, sold his country for gold ; Aen. 6, 621. 
2. Indefinite Price or Value may be expressed by either the 
Genitive (866) or the Ablative of : 

a) Certain Adjectives. Tlius quanti or -5, inagid or -3, parri or -0, 

twifiitn i or -0- 

b) Certdn Substantives not used with serious meaning. Thus nihiH 
or -0, zero^ aancT or -5, a peascod. 

"quanti Emptae?" "Parvii." " Quantt ergS ? " " Octussibiis," "howmuch 
did it costt" "O, not much." "How much, then?" "Eight 
pence''; Sat. 2, 3, 156. 

magnS Smerat, had bought at a high price; Verr. 3, 30, 71. 

nBn nihild aestimandum, not to be reckoned as worthless; Fin. 4, 23, 62. 

Remark. The Genilive construction (366) originally expressed Value, 
and then was extended to express Price. The Ablative construction originally 
expressed Price {mruai by which the purchase was made), and then was 
extended to express Value. The two thus approach each other closely 
(Genitive of Value or Price, Ablative of Price or Value). 

Ablative of the Penalty or Hue 

428. Verbs oi punishing ox fining may take an Ablative of 
the Penalty or Fine. 

\KX%^i.az»^itfp\aaKtiix, be puniskedwith stripes and death; Liv.3,SS, 14. 
muItatSa agria, mulcted of their /elds ; B. G. 7, 54, 4. 

a. This is the fixed construction for definite sums of money, for fractions, 
and for expressions of the class of punishment (like chains, exile, death). 

i. Verbsofcdflii^Htnifl^regularlytakeaGenltiveofthePenaltyoTFlne; but, 
by a natural confusion with verbs olfunishingoi fining, they also occasionally 
take the Ablative caplte, life, and the Ablative of multiples ("eightfold," etc.). 
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Ablative of the Object, with Certain Verbs 

429. Vtor, fruor, fnogor, potior, vEscor, and their compounds 

take their Object in the Ablative. 

tmaaGaJMa.^iia-peT&'S'iGfi, lo gel control of all Gaul,- B. G. 1,2,2. 
ftui Tita, to enjoy lifi; Cat. 4, 4, 7. 

a. A Second Object Is sonwlinies used. 
popnU BSmisfi dUe«ptitiSre uti vola, / -wiik to employ the Roman people as 
umpire; Leg. Agr. i, 7, 23. Similuly isUm ducibns UBUI, B. C. i, 7, 1. 
< b. In early and Eater Latin, fitor, fiuoc, fnDEor, potioi, and viuor may take 

the Accusative, like any other Verb of Tranrftive (otc«. 

c. Potior sometimes takes the Genitive in Ciceronian Latin. See 363. 

d. Epulor.^art, may take the Ablative in poetry, on the analogy of vticoi. 
Aaplbiu epDlimnr opimii, vrefiail una rich ianjuel; Aen. 3, 224, 

Ablative 'with opus est and Qsub eat 

430. I. Opus est and llaua eat, there is need, may be followed 

by an Ablative of the Thing Needed. 

quid opus est tortSre? -what is the need of an inquisitor f Mil. 21, 57. 
nimc viribus flaus (est), now there is need of strength; Aen. 8, 441, 

a. The construction with liaus est is lare after early Latin. 
2. A Participle expressing the Leading Idea of its Phrase (333) is 
often added to the Noun after opua est. A Participle may also be used 
impersonally in this construction. 

Di existnmSrent aibl peiditS rt pfiblici opus ease, tkey must not think (said he) 
that he had need of ruining the eemmanwealth (of the commonwealth 
ruined): Sail. Cat. 31, 7. 
erat nihil ciir properttS opus asset, rifmua/ no reason vihy there must be haste ; 
Mil. 18, 49. 

a. OpuB Is also used as a Predicate, especially if the thing needed is 
expressed by 3 neuter pronoun or adjective. 

quecDmqu« *d oppngnitiiineu opus sunt, whaievcr things are necessary for 
the siege (are a need) ; B. G. 5, 40, 5. 
J. By a mixture of constructions, opus may stand in the Predicate, while 
itself governing an Ablative Participle. 

fuq!i\ii>Baitt.t^»tttt.if anything should be necessary lobedone : B.G. 1,42,5. 
c. FortlieSupinein-il with opus or finiB, see 619,1; for the Inlinitive, HBO. 

Ablative with Special Verbs and Participles 

431. The Sociative Ablative without cum may be used with certain 
verbs of exchanging, mixing, accustoming, or joining. • t 
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These are mQtS, commutS, and pennntd, exchange ; misceS, commiscd), 
and cSnfundO, mix; adsu§faci5 and adsuescfi, make (or be) familiar; 
and the Participles ifinctns and coniOnctus, joined. 

pice ballum mativit, has ixcAanged tear far (vMt) fence ; Sail. Cat. 58, 15.' 
Msta commixta mBio, 6ili of food mixed ■with wine ; Aen. 3, 633. 
aalia offlciS adanefactj, net trained in (familiarized with) any duties ; B. G. 4, 1. 9. 
mieeria dfidecore conlBncta, misery jetned mith disgrace ; Phil. 3, 14, 35. 

a. All of these words except mate, adiuElaciB, and adsuiscS may also 

h. Other constmctians also occur, ThusmfitBandcommBtisometimestabe 
pta with the Ablative ; misceS and conuniBcei sometiiiies the Dative in poetry ; 
adsaEfacii and adsaEsca sonKtimes theDative,0[adwithlheAccu3at<Te:andthe 
Participles iunctna and canJnnctDS sometimes the Dative, especially of a person. 

c. Other parts of the verbs iuneO i»n(l coninngB regularly lake cam with the 
Ablative (419, i), or, less frequently in prose, the Dative of ReUtion (882), 
or ad with the Accusative. The poets use the Dative freely. 

d. The poetic word aniscS takes the Dative. See 868, 2, d). 

433, The Ablative is used with fretus, depending upon, contineoi, be 
made up of, comitltua, attended, stipatiu, surrounded. 
MtuB vobiB, depending uponyau ; Pomp. 19, 58. 
non vinia et nervis et oHlbas contiDeDtiir, (the gods) are not made of veint and 

sinews and bones ; N. D. 2, 23, 59. 
aliinls vilis comltita, attended By other women's hushands ; Cael. 14, 34. 
Btipfitua armJdB, surrounded iy armed men ; Phil. 2,3, 6. 

REMARK, This construction is descended from an Ablative of Means, 
fiCtsR originally meaning suffcrled (by), and contliieor 6e held together (by). 

m. THE LOCATIVE ABLATIVE 

Locative Ablative with PrepositionB^ 

433. Regular Eipreasion of the Place Where. The Ablative is 

used with in and sub to express the Place Where something is 

or is done. 

The meaning may be either literal or figurative. 
in silvis abditi latibant, were lying hidden in the moods; B. 0. 2, 1 9, 6. 
in spe victOriae, in the hope of victory ; B. G. 3, 26, 4. 
te hortor nt maneiB in seatentla, f urge you to stand fy (remain \Ti)yoar 

proposition; Pomp. 24, 69. 
HUb moote cSnsedit, encamped under the mountain; B, G. i, 48, 1. 

1 The cases might be interchanged (picem bello) with the same meaning. Only the 
conteiC can determine the sense, 

d ilatemenls for ii/V prepositions, see 4GG-4&B. (^i jdoic 
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a. The poets freely omit the preposition in with any noun, and the 
later prose-writers follow them to some extent, 

belliim geret Italii, ■mill ■wage -war in Italy; Aen. I, 263. 
■^■A'o^a^ mxD^^, statid by your promises ; Aen. 3, 160. 
sede ligiA sedens, silling in the royal seat; Liv. 1 , 41, 6. 

b. The Accusative is used with In and snb to express the Place 
Whither something moves. See 381. 

c. With a YBtb of placing, the emphasis may lie upon the resulting Place Where. 
and in this case the Ablative is used with is and SDb. 

«ua in miillt •XB>aa.'\>vA, were placing stones <m the wall: B. G. 2, 29, j. 

d. Sub regularly takes the Accusative when meaningyiut iefare,Jusl after, or abmit 
(881, d). 

e. For tiK occasional Ablative with (ubtei )n poetry, see 38% a. 

f. For the Place Where with names of Towns, Small Islands, etc, see 449. 

434. The Ablative with in is used to express a variety of 
figurative ideas. The most important are the following : 

1 . The CoiidiiiBti or Situation in Which : magnS in aere Bliiii5, greatly 
in debt. Cat. z, 8, i3 ; lugnrtlum in catenis lubitiirum, ■would ha-ve 
fugurtha in chains. Sail. lug. 64, 5. (Cf. 384, 1, and 406, 3.) 

2. The Field in Which (the idea is close to that of the Respect in 
Which ; 441) '. in omnibus vitae partibus honestua, honorable in every 
department of life. Font i8, 41 ; quid mS in hSc rC facere TOloisti? 
•what did you ■want me to do in this matter t Ph. 291. So reguUrlji 
with the Gerundive or Gerund (613, IV). 

3. The Person in Whose Case : quantS hoc magis in fortiaaiuilfi dvlbna 
facere di1>emm I ho'W much more ought ■we to do this in the case of our 
bravest citizens .' Mil. 34, 92. 

435. The Ablative is regularly used with super in the sense of con- 
cerning, — rarely in its other senses (upon, at, in addition to; 383). 
h&c av.'^i K aenbaxa. &A &, I ■will write you on this point ; Att. 16,6, 1. 

a. In poetry the Ablative is sometimes used with etiper in other senses than eoTiccm- 
iff;. Thus fronde super vlildl, vfon a file of green teavei. Eel. 1, So; super his, in 
additimi 10 these things,^-).!.. 2,6,3; node super media, ai rfsnrfo/ hi;?*/, Aen. 9, 61. 

b. With v«rbs oi placing, super, u/bh, may take the Ablative. C(. 488, c. 

Locative Ablative with or without a Preposition 

436. With a number of words in very common use, the 
Place Where (literal or figurative) may be expressed by the 
Ablative either ■with or without in. 

.,i-,G\)Ogle 
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So especially with locS, parte, regiBne, sp&tiC, lltore, cornS, operibns, 
panetibus, libra, namerQ, statQ, initiS, principio, -vestigio, and any Noun 
modified by medius, tdtus, omuls, dtnctus, or oniverens ; also, in poetic 
and later Latin, with medio used substantively. 
e& loc6, in thai place, B. G. 6, 27, 4 ; and in eo loc8, B. G. 5, 7, 3, 
apertO ac-plan5 litore, on the open and level shore, B. G. 4, 23, 6; and 

in litore molll atqne apert5, on the smooth and open shore, 5, 9, i. 
tMi GalM, throughout Gaul,-B. 0.5,55,3; ^"^ *■*** in Asia, Pomp. 2,7. 

a. In general, the preposition is more likely to be used when the 
noun is accompanied by a pronoun or descriptive adjective. But with 
medins, t&tus, etc., the preposition is not common. 

Note. With a verb of matian. Ablatives of this class often in effect 
express the space tnier -wkich ; cf . 426, c. Thus tSUL AbH vaeAtni, wanders 
<in ^) through the whole of Asia, Phil, ii, 2, b; impedltliribns lods secatl, 
fMawing over sQmes'hal d^cult ground, 6.0.3.38,4. 

b. The following Locatice Ablatives are used without a prepo^tion in Clceranian 
Latin : deitri, on the right, laerS and slnisttji, on the I/ft, corpore, on or in the tody, 
animS and aniMis, in mind {but in anlmSwith est and habeS), meffloiU, in or wUhin the 
memory, Ungiili, in the language, nSmineand specif, under the name or /relext,'ttce and 
COndlcionB, under the condition (for Kge, iy law, see 414, a). Later, suS, under, is 
sometimes added to nomine, apecii, Kti, and condiciSne. 

dens inclnsas corpore bamSjio, a god inclosed in a human body ; Div. 1, 51, 67. 
patnun nostrSmm memorii, within the memory 0/ our fathers ; B. G. i, t2, 5. 
memorii tenEtis, you remember (hold in memory) ; Cat. 3, S. 19. 
qui Ipsfinim lineui CeltM appelUntnr, who in their own language are calUd 

Celts; B. G. r, r, i. 
obeidom nSmine, under the name of hostages ; B. G. 3, 2, j. 

LoGative Ablative with Certain Verbs and Participles 

437. FMS and cOnfidS, trust, may take the Ablative. 
mnltum nltiirS loci cSnfidebant, they had great confidence in the nature 

of the country ; B. G. J, 9, 3. 

a. KdO and c6nfid5 also take the Dative (862 ; so regularly of a 
person in Ciceronian Latin). 

b. DiSidfl, distrust, takes the Dative in Ciceronian Latin, and both 
the Dative and the Ablative in later writers. 

438. 1. The Ablative, generally without in, is used with tutor, rely 
upon, and st6 and cSnatS, abide by. 

dolo Diteientm, rely upon treachery; B. G. I, 13, 6. (With in. Mil. 7, 19.) 
d qui eeiarn decrit5 nan Btetit, if any one does not abide by tkiir decree ; B.C. 6, 
13,6. (Within, Fin. 1,14.47.) f ■ \ 

n,gN..(JNCjOOgle 
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z. AdquiiscS, take pleasure in, takes the Ablative with or without in 
with about equal frequency. 

•nif a ia adoliiMntiiini cblUte adqniesdmna, in old agt we take pleasure in being 
Hied by young people ; Am. 27, 101. (Without ia. Mil. 37, lOJ.) 

a. The Participles iuuiu and nbtixos, leaning or rtlyiitg upon, take the 
Ablative without a preposition. 

scStii inniii, leaning upon thiir shields ; B. G. i, 27, 1. 
•arogantia •nbnin, relying upon their pride; De Or. 1, 58, 246. 
i. In later Latin, tiie finite forms of innitor (not occurring in Ciceronian Latin), 
as well as the form Inniias, may take the Dative, on the principle of 3TS, or the 
' Ablative, as above. Thus lonititnr hastae, Ov. Met 14,665 ; Incolomltite inniti, 

Tac. 15, 60; haatJ iimliui, Uv. 4, 19, 4; cnrao inniia, Quintil. 6, i, 35, 

c. Other verbs of like meaning take a preposition; thus si in efl maniient, 
B. G. I, 36, ;. But a poet may omit it, as in piimlHia maneis, Aen. 2, r6o. 

3. The Ablative, regularly with in, is used with cdnatS and cfinsisto, 
when meaning depend upon, and cdnsiatii when meaning consist in. 
monait victSriam Id eiium cohoitiiuii virtiite cEinstaie, pointed out that vietory 

depended upon the valor of these cohorts ; B. C. 3, 89, 3 ; rf. B. G. 7, 84, 4, 
Tita omniB in v^nStionibDS atqoe In ■tadiis let ndllUtia cfinBittit, their whole life 
consists in hunting and military pursuits ; B. G. 6, 21, 3. 
a. But the Ablative without in also occurs. 

ctterirnm rEnim atndia et doctrlai et praecep^s et arte ciSnatiTS, that in 
oiier fields intellectual pursuits depend upon principles, precepts, and 
art; Arch.B, 18. 
i. CanatiS, consist of, takes the construction of Material. See 406, ^■ 

4. The Ablative is used with contentua, content, satisfied 

ContentDS Uc iidqnltftte nSn fuit, was not content with this iniquity ; Verr. i, 38, 94, 

a. ConteDtaa originally meant self restrained {in) . Cf. in ilia cupldltita coD- 

tiaiititlll, restrained herself Jiiithin that desire {wii content with it) ; Clu.5, 11. 

f . Inteutaa is used with the Ablative (probably Locative) in aliquS negStiS Intentnt, 

deeply engaged in some occupation or other; Sail. Cat. a, g. Commonly it takes the 

I>3.am (stretched toward ^ intent upon ; see 376), or ad or In with the A 



IV. ABLATIVE COnSTKUCTIOHS OP COMPOSITE ORIGIN (PUSIOH) 
Ablative of the Time at or within Which 

439. The Time at or within Which anything is or is done 
may be expressed by the Ablative without a Preposition. 
diS septimS peivenit, arrives on the seventh day; B. G. t, 10, 5. 
BnpetiSre aestSte cazi^6/veut, had learned the previous summer j B. 0.5,8,3. 
bellO vacatiSnes valent, in time of -war, exemptions hold; Phil. 8, i, 3. 
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comltlia, d/ the election; Cat 1, 5, 11. Similarly with words denoting 
games or feasts, as ludis, gladiatoribus, epnUa, pulrinaribua. 
a. The Preposition in is regularly used : 

i) With a word denoting a lime of life, unless this is accom- 
panied by a modifier. Thus in pueritia,i>i boyhood, Veir. i, 18,47; 
but extrimi pueritii, at the end of boyhood, Pomp. 10, 28, 

2) With a word denoting an office, unless this is accompanied by 
a numeral. Thus in, cSnaulitO nostiS, in my consulship, Arch. 1 1, 
28 ; but quarto cOnsulatu, in his fourth consulship. Sen. 13, 43, 

3) In phrases expressing situation. Thus in tali tempore, in 
such a stale of affairs. Sail. Cat. 48, 5 ; in cItDi bellO, in a civil 
war, Phil. 2, 19, 47 (but secundS PunicO bello, in the second Punic 
war. Off. I, 13, 40, because only the Time at iVhich is meant). 

4) With a numeral. Thus tei in annO, thfi^e a year; Rose, Am. 
46, 132. 

i. The Time at Which is sometiines expressed by cum with the Ablative. 

cum vdmk Ifice Is campom cuttEbat, ictlli the first (streak of) light he via: 

c. The Time at Which may also be expresseil by ad or sub (in later Latin with ciid 
likewise), and the Time within Which by Intri, with the Accusative. 

BBb oceisuin eSlls b« rec!p«runt, to-ward sunset they retired; B. G. 2, ii, 6. 
intra anaSs Xim, in fourteen years; B. G. I, 36, 7. 

Buer Ablative of Duration of Time 

440. The Ablative is occasionally used to express Duration of Time. 
totl Docte coatineDter iiniDt, vient withoul break all night ; B. G. I, 26, 5. 
qui viginti amns jfuit, wko vms absent twenty yean; Bacch. 2. 

Ablative of the Respect in Wblcb 

441. The Respect in Which the meaning of a Verb or 
Adjective is to be taken is expressed by the Ablative^ 
regularly without a Preposition. 

This Ablative answers the question. In -wkatf Wherein? 
cam viitate omnibiu praestarent, since they surpassed all in bravery; 

B. G. 1,2,2. 

numerO ad dnodecim, about twelve in number; B. G. I , ;, 2. 
alterO OCidQ capttnr, is blinded in one eye; Liv. 22, 2,11. 
maiSrEs natS, /'A; «/rfi;^j (greater in respect of birth); B. G. 2, 13,2. Simi- 
larly with mazimus, minor, and minimus, oldest, younger, youngest. 
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a. The preposition in is occasionally used witli abstract words. Thus 
similem in fraude et ■msC&^iA, alike in knwvcry and -wickedness. Rose. Com. 
7, 20. Cf. mBribus slmilSs, alike in character, Clu. i6, 46. 

^. In b regularly used with a, pronoun, unless this is a lelative. Thus nSa nSo moda Din 
Tind i Giacds verbiSiain ctpii, Kd esse in ea etiam auperiSiEs, that we are not only not 
surfassedby the Greeks in -aiealtk of-BocaiuIary, but are even superior in this; Fin. 3, 2, 5 . 

c. The Respect in Which the meaning of a noun b to be taken must in general 1» 
expressed by the Genitive of Application (SS4), or the AUatiie with in. Thus virtDte 
pnestaient (in example above), but pratatantiam viitiitla (see 354) or in virtate. 

Apparent Exicplions occur in a few combinations. Thus hominSi nou rt, 
. Ki-aimiat.humanbHngs (z^ human) notin fail, tul in name ; Off. i, 30, 105. 

d. Respect may also be expressed by ad with the Accusative. Thus sltfi pioedAifi 
■d upectnm, with a site splendid in aspect; Verr. 4, ji, 117. 

Ablative with digntu and incUgnoB 
443. Dignus and IndignuB, worthy and unworthy, are followed 
by the Ablative, 

cognitiSne dignum, -worthy of acquaintance ; Arch. 3, 5. 
fluppliciO dignl, deserving punishment ; Cat. 3, 9, zz. 
indigna. homice llberO, un-worthy of a free man; Rab. Perd. 5, 16. 
a. The poets and later prose writers employ the same construction 
with dignoi, think worthy. Tlius hand tili me dignor honGre, / do not 
deem myself worthy of such an honor; Aen. i, 335. 

Descriptive Ablative 
443. Kind or External Aspect may be expressed by the 
Ablative of a Noun accompanied by a modifier ; also, in a 
few phrases, Situation or Mental Condition. 

The construction may be either appositlve or predicative. 
C. TaleTium Procillnm, eiimmi victute adulEBceotetn, Gaius Valerius Pro- 

cillus, a young man of the greatest courage; B. G, i, 47, 4. 
C. Gracclma, cliriasimS patre, avO, maidribus, Gaius Gracchus, a man -with 

a distinguished father, grandfather, and ancestors in general; 

Cat. I, 2, 4. 
<>8edqiiifaciest?""dlcanitibi: macilentSOie, n3e(acut5, corpoiealbS, ocolis 

ia%m," " but of-what appearance is he t" " lUl tellyou: heisaman 

-with a spare face, a sharp nose, -white skin,and black eyes"; Capt. 646. 
rellqnit qnGs virBs 1 quantS aere alienG \ what men he left behind him .' 

hoiv deep in debt (in how great debt) ! Cat. 2, 2, 4. (Situation,) 
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equidem nun Bp§ sum maxima, tum nuiCre etiam anlntO, I for my part 

am in a slate not only of the greatest hope, but of a still greater 
determination J Q. Fr. 1, z, 5, 16. (Mental Condition.) 

a. In CiffiTonian Latin thb Ablative is geneially attached Co a. c/sif-name in appor- 
tion with the name of the person (as in the fiist example above). In later Latin, it Is 
more freely attached to Che name of the person (as in the second example above). 

b. StatSio, lonna, and Cotpui, as really expressing the idea of Kind, may be used 
with either the Genitive or the Ablative. Thus bominJs tontulae staturae, men of luch 
diminutive stature (— such pun; men), B. G, i, 30, 4; qui faciE, qui staturi, of what 
appearance, of-mhat slalure, Phil, s, 16, ^1. 

c. OeDui is not much used In the Ablative, modus never. 

d. Groups containing ad5ective3 in -is or the adjective ptl are almost always in tiie 
Abkative. Thus ctnataiitia sinenliri, of exceftianal steadfailnas ; Pomp. 23, 68. 

Ablative of Cause or Reason 
444. Cause or. Reason may be expressed by the Ablative 
without a Preposition. 

curis aegei, sick with anxiety; Aen. I, 208. 

meta relictas nrbis, cities abandoned because of fear ; Pomp. 11, 32. 

mea lestitntiQae laetatns est, rejoiced in my return; Plane. lo, 25. 

a. The construction is especially frequent with verbs and adjectives 
of taking pleasure, rejoicing, boasting, or the opposite.' 

b. The prepositions dS, ei, and in are occasionally used with one or another of these 
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Ablative of Way or Manner 

445- Way or Manner may be expressed by the Ablative, 
as follows ; 

I. With certain very common Nouns, by the Ablative without a 
PrepositioQ. These are especially : arte, (pari, etc.) certSmine, c&usiltS 
{intentionally'), c§3a, dolS, fraode, furtS, iure, iniiinS, merits, (hSc, etc.) 
mods or m;Bre, ope and opibna, Srdine, (hoc, etc.) psctQ, pauds, latiOne, 
ritu, sponte, vi and vMbus, Til, vitio, voluntate (voluntarily). 

letor, mMreil, 

ogle 
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s\\e tkai rme t^OBtya, accidentally or 6y intention ; B. G. i, 12,6. 
lure an iniurU, rightly or wrongly; Mil. 11, 31. 
BliqilD modo, some way or other j Arch. S, 10. 

a. The poets extend the usage. Thus ilinla, in chinks, Aen. i, 123; 
cumalS, in a heap, Aen. 1, loji cnreB, on the run, Aen. 5, 265. 

2. With other Nouns, if Concrete, by the Ablative without a Preposition. 
nodO corpora pt:giulre, to fight -with the body unprotected; B. G. i , 25, 4. 
aequQ Bnimd moriar, / shall meet death -with a calm mind; Cat. 4, z, 3. 
statuit d3d pioeliis neque acie, sed alio more bellum gerundnm, decided 

■ that the -war must be carried on, not •with engagements or in 
battle array., but in some other manner; Sail. lug. 54, 5. 
pedibuB pioeliantui, they Jight on foot; B. G. 4, z, 3. 

3. With other Nouns, if Abstract, by the Ablative with cum if no 
Adjective is used, and either with or without cum if an Adjective is used, 
ai utrumque com cQri fScerimuB, if ive do both things ivitk care; Quintil. 

ro, 7, 29- 
magitS cum cura suSa finis tuentur, defend their boundaries with great 

care; B. G. 7, 6s, 3. 
id summa curs conquirimua, this ive search for with the greatest care; 

Ac. z, 3, 7. 

a. Occasionally, other tuins o( expres^n are used. Thus ad (or in) banc 
moiuin, in this vray; per Tim, by violeiict; per iocum, in jest. 

Ablative with Verbs meaning carry, hold, keep, receive, pour, depend 
_446. I. Verbs meaning carry, hold, keep, or receive^ and Verbs 
meaning pourf may be followed by the Ablative. 

quamequlB vexeiBt, iir:*iVA (legion) he had brought en horseback ; B. G. i, 4.3, 2. 

caatiis bSbS tenibat, m<ii kirping himself in his camp ; B. G. 3, 17, 5. 

oppldis lecipere, receive them in their levins ; B. G. 2, 3, 3. 

Vina fnoaibHt pMteris, was pouring ■wine from the sacr^cial bawls ; Aen. ;, 98. 

a. In is occasionally used with some of these words. Thus equns in quo 

y&X^z, the horse on which I -was riding, Div. 2,68, 14; tCmpestdtJB quae nos- 

triSs In cutiis continirent, slonns that kepi our men in camp , B, G. 4, 34, 4. 

2. PendeS, hang, depend, takes in or a separative Preposition when 

used with literal force, and either a Preposition or the bare Ablative 

when used with figurative force. 

ei Qnina TitS pendere, Aung upon the life of one man ; Marc. 7, Z2. 

quae Bpi exigui pendet, (our safety), which hangs upon a slight hope ; Flacc, z, 4. 

1 FerS, ports, i^ro, veho, sustineo, itfXi ; Tci tenei, mS coatlnei ; acclpIS, leclplS. 
The Ablatives most used are eqnS, nSve, castris, tSUS, rinibnB, oppidB, nrbe, portfi, 
itctS (and theit plurals). i Funilo and Hlw. , , 
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Two Ideas suggested by a Single Ablative 

447. An Ablative may suggest two ideas at the same time. 

snperiBribns proeliis exercitati, trained in (and by) preceding bailies; 

B. G. 2, 20, 3. (Time and Means.) 
quomm adrentu B£m!3 atudinm prOpugnandi accessit, at (and because of) 
their coming, the Remi felt fresh energy for the attack; B. G. 2, 7, 2, 
(Time and Cause.) 
tt»iitfiul\^ STieA, in cairn it lies silent ; Aen. 5, 127, (Time and Situation,) 

PLACE-CONSTRUCTIONS 

WITH BAUES OP TOWNS, domus, rflB, etc 

44S. INTRODUCTORV. A few clssscs of nords were in such constant use to express 
place-relations that the preposition never became regular with Ihem. These are : Names 
of Towns and Small Islands, the words for home ani country, and a few others. Though 
the constructions belong to three different cases, they will be best remembwed together. 

449. To express the Place Where, names of Towns and 
Small Islands are put in the Locative, which in the Singular 
Number of the First or Second Declension is identical with 
the Genitive, and elsewhere with the Ablative. 
Rdmae cSnanlea, CartMgise qnotanuis annui blni regis aeabantur, at 
Rome consuls were elected yearly, at Carthage two annual kings; 
Nep. Hann. 7, 4. 
nitns Athenis, born at Athens; luv. 3, 80. 
Cypn Tisum, seen at Cyprus; B. C. 3, 106, 1. 

a. Similarly domi, at home, hiuni, on the ground, bell! and mDitiae, 
in war, rtri or riire, in the country, foris, out of doors, maii, at sea. 
Tens, on land (seldom standing alone) follows the apparent case of maH. 
ill] domi reDumeut, thi others remain at hotni ; B. G. 4, i, 5. 
Tflil adBldODB fait, he was constantly in the (outilry ; Rase Am. 29, 3i. 
teirS maiiqDe, an land and sea ; Cat. z, 5, 1 1. 
i. A Locative teme is also sometimes used in later Latin ; e.g. aacra tenae cElivi' 
mm,-ai hid the sacnd objects in Iht earth; Uv. 5,51,9- Similarly, probably, Btemitur 
V,nM, ilreiches himself K fan the earth; Aen. 11,87. 

c. Anlml, in mind (in origin a Locatiie), and, by analc^, the Genitive mentli, are 
used with verbs and adjectives of Mental Condition toexpress Respect. Thus fiufnsaiiiini, 

d. The poets and some later prese writers use the construction of 449 somewhat 
boldJy. Thus Crfttae conaidere, to settle in Crete (a large island), Aen. 3, 161 ; SSmU 
flamiii»eitii«, in Some and Nunidia ; Sail. lug, 33,4. -, , 
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450. To express the Place Wkitker, names of Towns and 
Small Islands are put in the Accusative without a Preposition. 

KSnuun lerertiase, returned to Home,- Mil. 23, 61. 
DUnm vSnlt, came to Delos ; Verr. 1,17, 46. 

a. So sometimes Greek geographical names (as Bosphonun, Mur. 16, 
34), including Aegyptua, Egypt (N. D. 3, 22, 56). 

b. Similarly domum, honte^ and lus, to the country. 

domum t«ditiSiii8 apG, kafr of rttuming homi ; B. G. i, 5, 3. 
iataxoAi^txatll, -went home again ; £.0.1,29,3. 
ids ibo, I am going to the country ; Eun. 216. 

c. Latin expresses the lelations of Place with exactness, no matter how many words 

lea ad CbTTSOgonum lo castra. L. Snlloe yoUtSTyis aSlertur, the mailtr is 
rtforttd lo Chryssgonui in the camp of Lucius Sulla ai Volaierrae (in 
the Latin, to . . . lo . . . lo . . . ) ; Rose. Am. ;, 3o. 

451. To express the Place Whence, names of Towns and 
Small Islands are put in the Ablative without a Preposition. 

Kama profectns est, let out from Home; Mil. 10, 27. 
DeI6 profldscitur, sets out from Delos; Verr. 1 , 18, 46. 

a. Similarly AotaJi,from home, mK,from the country. 

domS dflierat, he had brought from home ; li. G. I, 53, 4. 
rflre adveiiit, coma in from the country ; Hee. 190. 

b. Letters are regularly dated from a place. Thus HBd. Hot. BinndiaiS, (from) 
Brindisi, November B ; Fatn. 14, 11. 

The Appositive with Names of Towns Where, Whither, or Whence 

452. When an Appositive like urbo, oppidum, etc, is to be 
added to the name of the Town Where, Whither, or Wlience, 
the full expression with the Preposition is regularly used. 
Albae, in urbe opportuni, at Alba, a cont/enient city; P!iil. 4, z, 6. 
TarquiniOa, in nrbem florentiBsimam, to Tarquinii, a very prosperous 

city; Rep. 2, 19, 34- 
Tosculfl, ex clarisaimo muuicipiS, ^(J»« Tusculum, a very splendid town ; 
Font. 18, 41. 

a. Exceptions occur. Thus Antiochiae, celebri quondam nrbe, at Antioch, 
a once populous city. Arch. 3, 4; Capnam, nrbem amplissimam, to Capua, a 
very flourishing city. Leg. Agr. z, z3. 76, 

1 Simibrlj we say in English "go home," not " go to home." 

..I .Google 
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Occasional Use of the Preposition with Names of Towns, etc. 

453. A Preposition may be used with the Name of a 
Town: 

1. To express the neighborhood in, to, or from ■which. 

ad Cannas pugnam, the battle at (i.e. near) Cannae; Liv. 22, 58, I. 
ad GeoaTam peryenit, arrives before Geneva; B. G. I, 7, I . 
ab ZimS discedit, ivithdraws from the neighborhood of Zama; Sail. lug. 
61, I. 

a. With a noun, the Adjective is frequent to express the nrtghborhoad 
in -which. Thus post CannEnum pugsAm, aflir iht baiile at Cannot ; Liv. 
13, ., I. 

2. To express the point reckoned from or toward. 

a Blbiacte ii9n amplius militnia passuum Xvill aberat, vias not more than 
eighteen miles from Bibracte; B. G. 1, 23, 1. 

3. Occss\OTi^\y for sharper contrast. 

ab Anmiiu Anitimn mittit, sends from Rimini to Arixto ; B. C. 1, 1 1, 4. 

a. But at times the preposition seems to be used simply for the sake □( 
Tarietjr (especially in poetry and later prose). Thus et rt TialUbna et 
i Uagnisii et ab Bpheso ad dEdenUB urblg vinirunt, (ambassadors) came 
from Ttatlesjrom Magnesia, from Ephcsus, to sumndir their ciliei, Uv. 

DomI, domum, domd, etc., «'itb Hodifiera 

454. t. Domi, domum, and domo may be modified by a Possessive 
Genitive or a Possessive Pronoun or Adjective. Thus domi Caesarls,domT 
nwSB, domialienae, a^ Caesar's house, at my house, at the house of another. 

2. When domna means a hoiLse regarded simply as a building, a 
Preposition is regularly used in the above constructions. Thus arma 
omnia Jn domum Galldn! contulit, packed all the arms into the house of 
Galloniusj B. C. 2, 18, 2. 

3. In the ordinary meaning of house or home, either the bare case or 
the Preposition may be used, if the Noun is accompanied by a modifier. 
Thus domi Caesaiis and in domS Caesaiis ; H. Laecae domnm and in . 
H. Laecae domwn (Cat. I, 4, 8). 

4. " At a person's house " may also be expressed by apod or ad with 
the name of the person. Thus apud M. Laecam, at the house of Marcus 
Laeca, Cat. 2, 6, 12 ; ad M'. Lepidum, at the house of Manius Lepidus, 
Cat I, 8, 19. 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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SUMMARY OF THE USES OF CASES WITH 
PREPOSITIONS 
456, The Accusative is always used with the Prepositions 
od, adversuB and adversum, ante, apud, circi, citciter and dream, 
cla and citri, contra, ei^, extra, infra, inter, intrS, itixtS, ob, penes, 
per, pOne and post, praeter, prope, propter, secundum, supra, trans, 
nltiS, versus (3 BO). 

a. Praplus and pioilniS may, like prop«, take the Accusative (3B0, ^). 

b. Tersne follows its noun. But this is generally preceded by another 
piepo^tion (ad or In) unless it is the name of a Town or Small Island 
(380, a). 

456. The Ablative is always used with the Prepositions ab, 
d^ ex, and sine ; cSram, palam, prae, and pre ; cum (406, 407, 4is). 

a, Procnl and Sianl may take the Ablative in poetry and later prose (40S, e; 
418, !>). 

457. I. The Accusative is used with in and sub to express 
the Place Whither something moves (381), the Ablative to 
express the Place Where something is or is done {*33). 

2. The Accusative is regularly used with subter, beneath (382). In 
poetry, the Ablative may also be used to express the Place beneath 

Which something is or is done (382, a). 

3- The Accusative is regularly used with super in the sense of upon, 
at, or in addition, the Ablative in the sense of concerning (383, 436). 

458. I. Pridti and posttidie, the day before and the day after, gener- 
ally take the Accusative (of Time- Relation), but sometimes the Genitive 
(of Connection, 880, c). 

X. Clam, secT^ly, is regularly an Adverb in Cicero's time, but takes the Ablative . 
once. In early Latin it is either an Adverb, or a Preposition with the Accusative 
(407, =>. 

3. PaUm is gerutallj an Adverb, but occa^onally a Preposition with the Ablative 
after Cicero's time (407, i, d). 

4. TenuB, -up lo (postpositive 1 rare in Cicero's time), generally takes the Ablattve, 
but sometimes the Genitive (407, 3). 
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GENERAL FORCES OF THE LATIN HOODS AND TENSES 

459. General Introtiuction. 

expressing tbe five distinct ideas of Wish, 'Obligation or Pcopiiety, Natural Likciiboodl 
Possibility, and Id«al Certainty (III- VII under 4e2>. 

The probable development of these forces of the two moods was as follows ; 

a) In it3 earliest use in the parent speech, the Subjunctive probality 
expressed Will.' Next, it was also used to express Anticipation {Expectation, 
Futurity. Compare English " you will " and " he will," the tegular form 
for the Future, and the (unfortunately) growing use of "I will" in place of 
"I shall "(the proper Future form), as in "I will be late, if I iJon't hurry." 

i) In its earliest nse hi the parent speech, the OptaUve probably expressed 
Wish (Desire, etc.)-' Next, it was also used to express sonxMng gtmrally 
disirable, Le. an act that was obligatory or proper in a class of cans (° should," 
"ought," as In "(he priest should put on a white robe in sacriticing," the 
original feeling being "it is desirable that tbe priest should," etc.). Next, 
the use of the mood was extended to indrtfiduat cases of obHgation or pro- 
priety. Next, the mood was employed, just as English "should" and "ought" 
may be, to express what was naturally likely to happen, as in " there should 
be white violets next week," Next, in cases where there were difficulties in 
the way, the force of natural likelihood was weakened to that of fossibUity 

favorable, thb same force of natural likelihood was strengthened to (hat <^ a 
certainty of Ike mind, i.e. an ideal certainty (" would cerUinly "). 
z. The Latin Subjunctive Inherited all these powers. In addition, several construc- 
tions (VIII-XII under 462) arose from two or more sources each (Composite Origin; 
316, 3), and others (XIII and XIV under 462) through the influence of one or more 

460. Mood is the expression, through the form of the Verb, 
of certain attitudes of mind toward an act or state. Thus: 

adestS. let him be present (attitude of commanding) 
adsit, may he be present! (attitude of wishing) 
ne adiit, lest he be present (attitude of fearing) 
adest, he is present (attitude of recognizing a fact) 

461. In English, mood-ideas are expressed mainly by auxiliaries. 
Tlius, "I vnll go," " you shall ^o," "he sAauliigo," "he may go," "he 
■a^ould gfi," etc. In Latin, they are expressed mainly by the mere_/ivwi 
{mood) of the verb. 

a. But many attitudes of mind can lie expressed only 1>y special words, 
combined -milh an Infinitive, e.g. the attitude of Hesitation, as in dubitB 
adease, I hesitate to be present ; the attitude of Suspicion, as in saspicor enm 
adCBse, / suspect that hi is present : the attitude of Haste, as in properS 
aaewe, / hasUn to be present. 

b. Certain other ideas can 1% expressed either by the mood or by a special 
word, combined with an tnlinitive. Thus one may say either eat, lei him go 
(VoUtive; 601, 3) oryoW eumlre, /rran/ him to go (687). In the former, 
tbe mood is vohtive, in the ktler, the meaning of the verb volS. 
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462. The Latin moods, with the principal ideas of which 
they are the expression, are as follows : 

Table of the Principal Forces of the Latin Moods 



Of Peremptory Con 



Ld(a3 



ard,«. 



.<-rf). 



1. Of Will (Volitive Subjunclive. as in / will iuc- 
ceed, kt SHALL succeid). 
II, Of Anticipstion (Anticipatory Subjunctive, as in 
until I SKALL lucceid, hi shall succttd-. tic). 

III. Of m«h (Optative Subjunctive, as in may I m^- 
cecd! K.Kt hi suicied '.). 

IV. Of ObUgatiou or Piopnety <as m hi should sue- 
teed, meaning it is his duly la sutceid). 

V. Of Hatuial Likelihood (as in hi should suiaid, 
meaning he is likily to succeid). 
VI. Of Possibility (Potential Subjunctive, as in per- 
haps hi KAY suiciid). 
VII. Of Ideal Certainty (as in he would succeed). 
■ Vni. Of ActaaUty (Fact) in Consecutive Clauses (as in 
so thai he succeeds). 
IX. Ot C<miiMoTi(is\a if ki should succeed). 
X. Of Pioviao (as in /;■( him only succeid, provided 
he succeeds). 
XI. Of Request or Eutieaty (as in lil him do this). 
XII. Of ConecDt or IndifTeience (as in lei him do it, he 
may de if). 

{XIII. Of ludiiect DiBMaise (generally no change in 
English). 
XIV. By Attraction (generally no change in English). 
itive Of Actuality, i.e. Fact (as in hi has succeeded, is 

succeeding, etc.), 
a. The Volitive Subjunctive is so named from volil, / will {d. English "voli- 
tion " ) ; the Anticipatory from the English word " anticipate," i*. loot fsraiard 
to, expect, foresee : the Optative from Optii, / wish ; the Potential from possum, 
/ can or may. The Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty is so named because, though 
it asserts just as much as the Indicative does, it does not, like that mood, assert a 
/orf, but only a wm^a/ certainly, — a certainty that something -aouldbe true, or 
■mould have been true, under conditions that may be imagined. 



463. In c 

the Subjuncti 
resembles tbe Futi 



Che Present and Future Indicative resemble 

(671, 672). In certain others, the Present Indicative 

itive (671). 
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General Uses of the Negative Particles (for Reference) 

464. I , The Sentence-Negative for Imperative, Volitive, or 
Optative ideas is n6 ; for other ideas,^ nen. 

For ni, the corresponding connective {and not, nor) is nEve 
or neu ; for nSn, it is neque or nee. 

(z. HE . . . quidem, nihil, nomquom, nEmC, and duUus, aot even, 
nothing, never, etc., are used with all kinds of mood-ideas. 

Thus, with a Volitive, nlliil fEceiis, do nothing, A tt. 7, 3, 2 ; niunqnam sMs, 
never permit, Liv. 1, 32, 7 ; with an Indicative, nibllffcit, he did nothing, 
Verr. 5, 5, 11 ; numquam patietur, he wiil never allow (it), Phil. 6, 3, 6. 

b. Exceptional Csaa witb ImpemtlTe, Volitive, 01 Optative id«aa. In Ciceronian 
Latin neqne(for ntve) occars, ihoti^ afitr foiitHit txfrissiniii only, as follows: niththe 
Imperative once (liaM . . . nee . . . eilsUnia, Att n, 21, 3) ; in independent Prohi- 
Utions (fiOl, 3) often (moveor . . . nee . . . putaveds, Ac 2, 46, 141) ; in independent 
Requcsta(680, i)occaMonalIy (e.g.reapuitaioeo . . . haereat, Cae1.6, 14)1 independent 
Volitive Clauses occasionally (e.g. in the clause of Puipose, ut . . . pcaeteimittBln Deque 
appellem, Verr. 3, 43, 115). 

In poetic and later Latin noqne is used more freely for nSvB, and even after ne^ala/s. 

In double Prohibitions, neque . . . neqne , . . , as well as Di . . .,n{vo . . . , are 
occasionally employed in all periods (e.g. neqne difiat neqne sapeiait. Men. 331 ; neqne 
didldens n«c poeueria, Rep, 6, 23, 25), 

c. In poetry after Cicero's time, d5d Is occa^onatly used In Wishes In the true Opta- 
tive (811, i) without ntinam (e.g. nin intennisMat, EcL 10, 5), and even with the Impera- 
tive (e.g. nfln onerlte, Ov. A. A, 3, isg). 

d. H9n is freely used in all periods to negative the meaning of a single word. 

panca nantlite mcae puellae nSn bona dicta, iati a irief message, not a kindly 
oni, (0 my ^istrns; Catull. 11, 15. 

2. But the Negative changed in certain constructions : 
a) In consequence of the -weakening of an original force. 

Thus the feeling of Volition was weak in many Questions of Volitive origin 
(fi03) and wholly disappeared in the Exclamation of Surprise. Hence non 
came to be the negative in all these Questions or Exclamations. 
t) In consequence of the change of an original force. 

Thus the Optative and VoUtive Subjunctives gave rise, in certain kinds of 
' sentences, to the idea of Obl^ation(" ought," "should"; see 612)- But this 
idea is one of statement, and, as such, naturally took the negative nSn or neque. 
Similarly, the Subjunctive with ntinam is of Potential descent, and must 
originally have taken the negatives niSn and neque ; but it came to have the 
meaning of a Wish and. in consequence, to take nE and nEve (611, i). 

•erb) are ideas of Statement (or corresponding Ques- 
, which was originally one of Statement, 
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3. On the other hand, an original Negative may survive in 
occasional or even frequent use, alongside ofs. new one. 

Thus the original d(, as well as nSn, is found in Statements of Obligalion or Pro- 
priety (SIS, i), and the original uSn, as well as ni, in Wishes with ntlnun (Oil, i). 

GENERAL FORCES OF THE LATIN TENSES 
A. ORDINARY FORCES 

465. Tense is the expression, through the form of the 
Verb, of ideas of time. 

466. I . Tenaea <rf the Stage. An act may be represented as 
in a certain stage of advancement at a time which is in mind, 
namely as completed, in progress,^ or yet to come. Thus : 

aediflciveram, I had built (act completed) 
aediflcSbam, / toas building (act in progress) 
aedlficatniua eiam, / -was going to build (act yet to come) 

a. The Tenses of the Stage may also be called Timts of the Siiualion (State of 
Affairs), or Dtscriflive Times, since they tell*™ Ikings wire, are or inV/ *e, at 
the time which is in mind. These phrases will be used interchangeably. 

2. Aoristlc Tenaea. Ot, an act may be represented in sum- 
mary (i.e. as a whole). Thus : 

aediflcJlTi, I built 

467. I. An act is generally seen as in a certain stage 
only -when referred to some particular time which is in mind. 
Hence the tenses of the stage are generally Relative (i.e. rela- 
tively /r^Jtw/, relatively /tjj/, or relatively /«/»«). 

a. The particular time -aiik reference to -which an act is seen as in a certain stage 
may conveniently be called either the Point of Reference or the Point of View, 

2. An act thought of as a whole (i.e. aoristically) may be 
looked at either without, or with, reference to a particular 1 
time, i.e. either Absolutely or Relatively. 

a. Theaomtic tenses of the Indicative ate always absolute (examples In 47 B). 
The Subjunctive tenses, when used with aoristic force, are sometimes absolute 
(examples in 478), someUmes relative (examples in 47T, S\. 

■ The ^n.?nf, in frap-eis, progressive, going 0n,^ni iHnwn/We all mean substantially 
Hie same thing, and will be used intetchaugeaSly. 

n,gN..(JNGOOglC 
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HEADINGS OF THE TENSES OF THE imtlCATIVE, IN DETAIL 

468. The tenses of the Indicative are as follows :^ 

1 . The Present IndicatiTe represents an act as in progress at the lim£ 
of speaking (Progressive Present). Thus aediflcat, ke is building, 

a. The Preuot Indlot jve nay aba represent apresentact J«n aoristically. 
Thus aediflwt, hi builds. 

i. The Pr«KDt Indicative may express a permanent truth or ^istom (Uni- 
versal Present). Thus lilieiiter borainis id quofl volunterSdunt, tnin readily 
btlievE what Ihcy -uianl to believe: B. G, 3, iS, 6. 

e. For the Historical use of the Present, see 4S1, i. 

2. The Imperfect Indicative represents an act as in progress at a past 
time. Thus aedlficabat, he was bmlding. 

3. The Future Indicative represents an act as in progress at a future 
time. Thus aediflcabit, ke will be building. 

a. The Potnie Indicative may also represent 3. future act nen aerssticaUy. 
Thus aedificibit, he -will build. 

4. The Perfect Indicative, in the sense of a Present Perfect,* represents 
an act as, at the time of speaking, completed. Thus aedificavit, he hai 

.. TV, n-j.... ...;...:_. ;-.i. -■ of a i^<iri ^orij/,S represents 3 /arf 

;. The Past Perfect Indicative (commonly called Pluperfect) repre- 
sents an act as, at a past time, completed. Thus aedific§TeTat, ke had 
built. 

6. The Ftrtnre Perfect Indicative represents an act as, at a future time, 
completed. Thus aedificiverit, ke -will have built. 

7. The Periphrastic Futures represent acts as, in the present, past, 
OT future respectively, jfet to come.* Thus aedificitiiniB est, etst, or erit, 
ke is, was, or luill be, about to build. 

Note. Notice that tlie Present Indicative serves for both the Present 
Aorist and the Present Progressive (aediflcO, build and am building); the 
Future for the Future Aorist and the Future Progressive (aediflcibS, shal! 
build and shall ie building) \ and the Perfect for the Past Aorist and the 
Present Perfect (aediflcivi, built and have buill). 

t The tenses of the Passive correspond, e.g. domus aedifldibatnr, aediUcIta eiat, 
oedlflcaada erat, Iht house -ao! building, had been built, was going la be buill, 

s Often called the Perfect Definite. 

» Often called the Perfect Indefinite, or the Historical Perfect. 

* The feriphraitii futures of the Active and Passive, taken together, may conven- 
iently be called the Tenses o( Impending Action. 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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HEAHIRGS OF THE TENSES OP THE SUBJUHCTITE, IK DETAIL 

469. Each Subjunctive tense has the force of the Indica- 
tive tense of the same name ; and, in addition, each has a 
future force. Accordingly, 

470. I. The Imperfect Subjunctive expresses an act as, al a certain 
past time, (i) in progress, or (2) yet to come ; the Past Perfect expresses 
Kaas.\ as, at a certain past time, (1) already completed, or (2) yet to come 
(and thought of as in a completed state ') ; the Present expresses an act as, 
at the present time, (1) in progress, or (2) yet to come; and the Perfect 
expresses an act as, at the present time, (i) already completed, or (3) 
yet to come (and thought of as in a completed state '). 

The Subjunctive has no special tenses for the third great division of 
time, — the Future, — but uses over again the tenses belonging to the 
Present, namely, the so-called Present and Perfect. 

Summary. The Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive are tenses 
of a past point of view, while the Present and Perfect Subjunctive are 
tenses of the present or future point of view. 

a. IQ Wishes, Conditions, aniJ Conclusions, the Imperfect and Past Perfect 
Subjunctive refe 

2. The Subjunctive has its Aorists also, with the same names as the 
Aorists of the Indicative, namely, the Perfect and the Present ; thus 
ittgas ciii ftcdiflcaveritn, you ask why I BUILT ; rogas cur aedificem, _f 0» 
ask -why / BVii-a ; aes aliSnum faciO, ut aedificem, I am borrowing money, 
in order that I may buiid. The Imperfect, too, may be used with 
aoristic meaning; thus aes aliEnum £W, ut aedificiiem, / borrowed 
money, in order that I might BUILD. 

3. Like the Indicative tenses, the tenses of the Subjunctive have the 
power of expressing an act or state relatively (i.e. as relatively past, 
relatively ^riM^n/, or relatively _/Krt*« or subsequent^. 

4. The Subjunctive possesses periphrastic forms, corresponding to 
those of the Indicative, to express an act as, al a certain time, yet to 
come, e.g. a«dificitiiruB easet, or ait, Ae was, is, or will be, GOING to build, 

» Note that the Past Perfect Subjunctive thus (ills the place of a P-4ture Perfict 
Sul^Hnctiiiefrom u /urf/Bin/fl/puw, and the Perfect Subjunctive the place of a ^iift<re 
Ar/erf Subjnnelivt from a friitnf sr future foint a/vitju. 

' In Consecutive Clauses (619, 3, a ; 621, 1, *), the act mostly lakes p)ace afier that 
which brought it about, I*. iuiujuiHlly. 

n„jN.«j-v Google 
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a. These Periphrastic Futures are used wben the other forms would he amlnguous; 
hence in Indirect Questions of Fact (687), Consecutive Clauses (681), Causal-Advera- 
llve Clauses (SaS), and (generall;) qidn-Clauses afternBn dnbitS (S21, 3, J). Thus: 
roelvlt liuid factiinii ewein, asked what I was going to do (past situation). 
meat " " Jim, aiij w^oi /o«^n^/iJi/iJ {present siluation). 

ngibit " " aim,imll ait-uihat I am (shallthen be) ;ai>tj/i>i^d (future situatioa). 

HEAHIHGS OP THE TEHSES OP THE IMFERATIVE 

471. The so-called Present Imperative refers to the imme- 
diate future, the Future Imperative to the more remote future. 
aediflci, build (aavi). ctim ndietia, «ediflc3t6, build after jou reium. 

HEARIBGS OP THE TEHSES OP THE IHPntlTlVE 

472. The tenses of the Infinitive express an act as, at the 
time of the verb on which they depend, completed (Perfect 
Infinitive), in progress (Present Infinitive), or yet to come 
(Future Infinitive). They cannot, of themselves alone, show 
in which of the three divisions of time the act expressed by 
them belongs. They are thus purely relative. 

Present, aedificire, to be building aedificari, to be building (to be being 

built) 
Perfect, aedificaTisse, to have built aedificatns CBse, to-^ave ^nbaUt 
Future, aedificat^rns esse, to be go- aedificitnm Bl; to be going to be built 
ing to (iDtendiag to) build 

a. Like the Indicative and Subjunctive' tenses, the tenses of the Infini- 
tive have the secondary power of expressing an act as prior, contempo- 
raneous, tx future to the time which is in mind. 

Thus flicit bS aedificavisse, he says tiiet he has built {he saysMdiflcSTl, 
/ have built); dixit bS Mdificlvisse, ke said that he had built ;; i^<St 
aedlflcSre, he says that he is building (he says aedi£cd) ■■, dizit wt aedifidje, 
he said t^at he was building ; Aif'^t ei kedificltuium.esae, he says that he 
1(1,7// ^iVi/ (he says aedificSH.OJ'.ae^ific^tQjus sum); dixit sS aedific3tilniin 
esse, he said that he should build. 

b. These three tenses may also be used aprls tic ally in depenBence 
upon the present tense of a verlj oE sa^ngl'thinkin'g, or the like. ' Tlius 
^cit si aedificaviBBe, he tays that he ^ilt (he says MdiSdcvi, / built). 

c. For verbs having- xtb Future Infinitive, this form ia replaced by fore 
or fntOmni esse with ut and the Subjunctive, in eitlier voice; and the 
t»iat equivalent muy be used for the Future Infinitive t&sxyveri. 
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nugnam In cpem vanlibat fois nti pertdnieU dialsteiet, {Caesar) was cimting te 
have great kepes that {Ariffvisttts) •mauld gii/i up hu ebstinaty (thai it 
would be the case ihat he would . . . ) ; B. G. i, 42, 3. 

fatfimm ati tStioa Galliae animl ft s6 ftverteieatur, (he said) that the affictiont 

of the luholi of Caul laeuld be turned aioay/ram Aim ; B. G. I, 20, 4. 

d. TheauxiliarypDSsa with the Present Infinitive of an^ verb ma; form an equivalent 

for the Future Infinitive. 

titiu* GalllM itij potiri p<WM iperuit, Ihey hope to be abli It master the whale of Gaul 
(=sC(i pDtitnrSa eBM xstasA.,they hope that theywill maStr . . . ); B.G. 1,3,8. 

MEANINGS OP THE TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE 
473. The tenses of the Participle express an act as, at the 
time of the main verb, completed (Perfect Passive Participle), 
in progress (Present Active Participle), qx yet to come (Future 
Active and Future Passive Participle). They are thus, like 
this tenses of the Infinitive (472), purely relative. 
Present Active, aediflcins, building 
Perfect Passive, aedificitus, built 
Future Active, aedifiCBtnms, about to build 
Future Passive, aedificandus, about to be built 



I. The subordinate act geneiaUy belongs in the same tem~ 
perai scene witn ine nuin act, and so necessarily in the same great division of time with 
it IJioth in the past, 6otk in the present, or both in the future). Naturally, it is gener- 
ally loohsd at as h was, iSv or will b*,it the time of that act, and so is expressed by a 
rttaiive tense. Hence the facts noted m 476. 

2. But the subordinate act may belong in a different divisisn of time from the main 
art, or, th#iigh belonging in the same diviMoa of time, it may be looked at absolutely, 
» fi^r as tense is concerned. Hence the facts.noted in 478. 

3. .Rarely, there is a purely mechanical harmony of lenses. See 480. 

4T5. Any Coitibinaf idn of tenses is possible for w^ich the 
torresponding combination of meanings is possible. In addi- 
tion, combinations with purely mechanical harmony sometimes 
occur. The possibilities may be tabulated as follows : 

^ With tree tBo»e.foree / I. Acts in Temporal Relation (476) 

■': (Indicative or Sub)oncttve)\ IL Acts not in.Temporal Relation (478) 

_ Wilhoot f roe tens e-fortM f ,„ _ ...... ,..;- . 

^- (Subjuocti^ftoniy) | "I- Tenses .n M.chan«al Harmony (4B0) 
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I, USUAL COMBIITATtOETS OF TEHSES (<' SEQUENCE OP TEHSES") 
(Acts in te?nporal relation) 

476. A main^ tense of the past* is generally accompajiied 
by a dependent Imperfect or Past Perfect, and a main tense 
of the present or future by a dependent Present, Perfect, 
Future, or Future Perfect,^ 

Indicative Subjunctive 

HelvJtU teliquSs Golloa Tiitflta praec^ id antem difBcdle nSn est, com tantom 

dnnt, qood fei< cotldlibus proeliis eqnititfi Taleamoa, this, heweuir, is 

cum Geimaaia contendnnt, thi Hil- not diJicuU, sinci zee are m strong 

vetians surpass the rest of the Gauls in cavalry; B. C. 3, 86, ^. 
in prowess, because they engage in 
almost daily encounters with the 
Germans; B. G. i. 1,4. 

CMsar aUtiOa omiuB In cSnspectfi hoa- hi com pei ai minaa valfirant, qaod 

tinm cJlnstltuit, qood minus mulU- antiquitua aiumna anctoritia erat in 

tSdina mOitDm legifinAiiBiam pri BoedolB, Germanlis atqae Arioviatiun 

hoatinm nnmeio valibat, Caesar ■ aibi adillnierant. the latter, since they 

placed all his auxiliaries in sight were not sirangin themselves, iecauie 

of the enemy, because he teas -weak in early times the largest influence 

in the number af his legionaries as lay ■with the Haeduans, had bound 

compared viith that of the enemy ; the Germans and Arioznilus to them- 

B. G. I, 51, I. selves; B. G. 6, 13, 2. 

477. These relations between main and subordinate verbs appear 
not only when the latter are subordinate in form, but also when, though 
subordinate in feeling, they are independent in form (paratactic ; 227) ; 
for the relations are, in fact, relations of thought. And "they hold for 
Indkati'ves and Subjunctives alike. 

KELINQUEBATUR flna pel SiqoaiiSa via, qui Siqaania invitia propter anguatlis 
ire non poterant. His cum sua aponta peranadSre non possent, legltos 
ad Dnnmoiigem Baedonm mittunt, ut e5 depiecitoie a Siquania impe- 
TRAGENT. DamDoiiz apod Siquanis plfiilmum poterat, there was left 
only the way through the land of the Sequani ; and by this, on account of the 
narrowness of the pass, i^iy WERE UNABLE to go -aiithout the consent of the 

1 I.e. any tense on which another depends. 

a The tenses of the past, Indicative or Subjunctive (Perfect Aorist, Past Perfect, and 
Imperfect), are often called " secondary " or " historical," and the tenses of the present 
or future <Present, Future, Present Perfect, and Future Perfect), " primary." 

' Since Periphrastic Futures contain an erat, eat, etc., this statement includes them. 

logle 
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Seqtiani. Failing (when thejr wbre unabi^) te persuadt the latter by 
themsilva, they send ( = sent) amiassadvri to Dutttnorix the Haedaatt, 
in arder that, through hit interctsiion, they MIGHT obtain mhat they 
VMinCed ef the Sequaiti. Dttmnorix Possessed great influence with the 
Sequani ; B. G. I, 9, 1-3. (The eitemally independent lelinquebitai and 
the dependent poteiant and poasent alike express a past titttatton, i.e. the 
situation existing at the time when mittant took place ; and potent agiun 
eiptesses sitnation for the neii main act, to which the narrative moves 
on. Fatersst and poasent differ only in mood, being identical in point 
of linu-meaning. Impetclrclit eiptesses an act belonging in Chs same 
general temporal scene with the rest, but yet to come, — a past purpose). 
quipiopter dbceknite dillgetit«r, ut Instituistis, ac fortitei. Habetis enm 
eoBtnlem qol pliire veatila dictitis nSn dubitet, therefore deiidi with care- 
ful thought, ai you HAVE BEGUN, and toldty. You have a consul who HAS 
no hesitation in fallowing your decisions; Cat. 4, 11, 24. (Dfcenitte 
expresses a command looked at from the present; InstitnlBtla, lubltiB, 
and nSn dnbitet express the present sitnation, under which the act of 
dicemita is to be performed.) 

a. If the meaning is that of Contrariety to Fact (681) the Imperfect 
and Past Perfect are necessarily employed afUr a main verb of any 
time, except as shown in 081, b, 2). 

moilu, il magla gandiiam, a Id mihi acddiiset, may I die, if I thvuld be 
more pleated if it had happened to myself ; Att.8, 6,]. 

b. The relative tenses of the Indicative all express sitttalion; the 
aoristic tenses of the Indicative do not (467, 2, a). 

The Subjunctive tenses, when used with relative force, may express 
either the idea of situation, or the aoristic idea. Thus, either a situation, 
or an act seen in summary, may be put as relatively future to a past time. 

Thus Bt Mppttem in B. G. 1, 3, i expresses a past-future sUuation; n8 
COmmltterat, B.G. 1,11,3,3 past-future act seen aorirfji-aA> ,- Bt nBm piimant, 
B-G. J, IS. 3, a subsequent situation in the past (in tense, posaeat — pote- 
iant) ; Bt Teainteerlnnt, B. G. 2, 27, i, a result seen aoristiially, but m 
femoral relation (namely, as suisejuent) to the time of the main verb. 
With the last, compare the absolute tense In at Imbarit, 478, and the 
explanation there given. 

c. In any expression of thought, the most important acts or states are 
selected for the principal statements, and expressed by absolute tenses 
(467, 2), which may therefore be called principal (or leading) tenses. 
The side-lights upon these principal acts or states are expressed by 
relative tenses (467, i), which may therefore be called auxiliary (or 
helping) tenses. Thus, in the first example above, mittimt is a principal 
tense, while lelioqnebitnT, poterant, and possent are auxiliary tenses. 
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□. LESS USUAL COHBIHATIOnS OP TENSES {" EzceptimiB to ths Sequence ") 
(Acts not in temporal relation) 
478. A main tense is sometimes accompanied by a tense 
belonging to a different division of time, or by an absolute 
tense belonging to the same division of time. 



Indicative 
id hoc fadllns iis peimSsit, quod andi- 
qoa Xma nitQri HelvEtii contiiieiitili, 
ke FOUND it eaiier to periuadt thim 
for the reason thai the Hilvetians, 
by ihi very ckaractir of Ihi country, 
AKE HEMMED Iff on all stdti ; B. G. 

I, 2, 3. (Main act in past, while 
the reason is an ever-ptesent one.) 
BDDC inclpiont credeie fuisse homlnia 
Rimiuai hit qnaDdam continsatla, 
qaod iam nAtlimbua eiteiia iiici£di- 
bila Tideb&tur; now they begin te 
btlieve that tkert once were Romans 
possessed of this self-restraint, -ahick 

tiingVI AS BEGINNINGTOSBEM filer e- 

diile to foreign nations; Pomp.14,41- 

ab Bcntta Impettitnm (eat) ; tantODi 

ftfalt nt ex incommodi aliEno occiaiO 

peterftur, Ike request was granted by 
the senate ; so far WERE thry from 
taking advantage of another's dilem- 
ma ; Liv. 4, 58. 2. (Afnlt is in the 
same temporal scene vith Impetrfi' 
tom(e8t),butislookedat absolu lely.) 

aopeiUia ma, qoamqiuun feienda nSn 
fuBnint, Umen, ut' potul, tail, the 
earlier things, though they were 
inlolerable, I nevertheless BORE, 
as ivell as J COULD ; Cat. I, 7, 18. 
(The tense of fatrunt is absolute.) 

id fecit, quod nolnlt eum locum vacite, 
wt -wish 



this 



n this hecaus 



B. G. 1 



e of nolnit is abso- 



SUBJCNCI'IVK 

fiUua petttmuit ni ea tia mihl nocbet, 
cum piaeaertim adhQc atUI poenia 
dam, my son feared that the affair 
might do me harm, especially since 
I AM stili PAYING the penalty for ■ 
my writing; Fam. 6, 7, 1. (Past 
fear, willi reason still present.) 

enioa tel tanta eat rta at Ithacam 

aapientisaimas vir imtnoitilltili 
antepoDeiet, so gnat is the power 
of this (love of country) that the 
wisest of men preferred his Ithaca 
to immortality; De Or. I, 44, 196. 
(In tense, ontepeDeret = antepSni- 
bat.) 
ita eat mnlcatUB at ^tam imiaeiit, 
he WAS so maltreated that he LOST 
his life; Mil. 14, 37. (Amiaerit is 
in the same temporal scene with 
eat malcitoa, but is looked at 
absolutely. Similarly at difueiit, 
B. G. s, SI, 5.) 

cam ab hoii aeptlmi ad veapetum png- 

nitum ait, iveiaum hoatem Tidire 
njmi potuit, though thebattle LASTED 
from the seventh hour till evening, 
nobody COULU catch sight of an 
enemy's back; B. G. I, l6, 2. 
fuit nuriflci Tigilantla, qui aoG tItS 
conanlitu aomtium oBn rideiit, he 
WAS a wonderfully wide-awake man, 
for in his whole cottsulship he K^vn 

""'"'■■''*"'■'• ^•'■, ogle 
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a. Unrelated tenses are less frequent in Subjunctive than in Indica- 
tive clauses, because the bond of thought is generally closer between a 
Subjunctive clause and the main sentence. 

Thus a Purpose necessarily exists at tit limi of the main act which is perfoimed in 
Older to bring it ibout, and its tense will accordingly be a relative one. 

479. The combination of a Present with a Past or Future 
Aorist, or of these with each other, is natural and common.^ 
ill! aliinnm, quia poeta fuit, post mortem etiam expetunt, Ikeji claim a 
, foreigner, even after his death, because he was a poet; Arch. 9, 19. 
quid ficerim, narrab6, / '// tell you what I did; De Or. 2, 48, 1 98. 

a. Such a Past Aorist may of course be accompanied by dependent 
tenses of the Past. The Past Aorist thus often serves as a bridge of 
passage from a past temporal scene to a present one, or vice versa. 
Dependent Indicative Dependent Subjunctive 

QUA BG.O cQr bona quae possidEbatdoii qvaerSmus quae tanta vitia fuerint 
vendiderit, my question is why he in iinicS filio, quSre ia patii displi- 

DID not sell the goods of which hi ceRet, let us INQUIRE what so 

VAS possessed ; Quinct. 24, 76. great faults there WERE in this only 

son, that he WAS obnoxious to his 
father; Rose. Am. 14, 41. Simi- 
larly Cat. 3, 9, 21, and often. 

m. (RAR£) HECHAITICAL HARHOHY OP SUBJURCTIVE TENSES 

480. A Subjunctive tense is sometimes put, without true 
tense-meaning, into mechanical harmony with that of a Sub- 
junctive main verb. 

This happens especially in the Subjunctive by (Mechanical) Attrac- 
tion (930), and in Indirect Questions depending upon constructions 
Contrary to Fact. 

respondirem si, quern ad modnm pariiti esaemos, aciiem, I should ansvuer, 
iflkneiu in what fashion we were (i.e. are) prepared; Att. 7, 18, i. 

Alternative Tense- Usages 

481. Tenses in Clauses Dependent on a Present Perfect. The Present 

Perfect covers both the past act and the present result Hence an act 

from IhipresirU. The mind, standing at the present, looks easily in dther direction. 



4sa] 



Alternative Tense-Usages 



dependent upon a Present Perfect may be seeD«iM«rin connection with 
the Past or in connection with the Present, and consequently either kind 
of tense may be used. 

Thought mainly concerned 

WITH THE Past 

delnde, quod dOmm exIstimabam tS 

frandiie volaptite quain ipse cafie- 

id, secondly, ([ have written) 



Thought mainly i 

with the Present 

haec tlbi scRlPSi, quia di omnibna quae 

mi v«i dilactant vel angunt ttcnm 

you, /or lit reaSBn that I AM in thi 
habit (present reason) of talking 
ffver tuith yon evtrything that GIVES 

linaed on the right.) 
lemm nAtQta oOIUdi aAbls deuit cognl- 
tJSnem flglom, at QIU In if statuers 
possluos, ' qnatenui,' ttaturi has 
not equipped us tuith pmiiir to draw 
the lint so that me are in any 
matter able to determine ' hovi far' ; 
Ac. 2, 29, 92. (Present Result ; 
that which nature has accomplished 
is not that . . .) 



Mre 



n at 



the time of beginning the writing) 
unkind to cheat you of the pleasure 
tuAicA / my lel/w AST AKlKG; Plin. 
Ep. 5. I. '2. 
mantia enim homiiiiiiii andiciaiimSniiB 
■celeritae ac nifiiiae ni vfibls nocin 

POSSENT, ego PE5vlDi, /hi- / HAVE 
laien precautions, to the end that the 
Tvicited and abominable purposes &f 
abandoned men should do you no 
harm ; Cat. 3, 12, 27. (Past Aim ; 
in what I have done, my purpose 

482. Pemunent Truths in Clauses Dependent on a Verb of the Past. 

1. That which is permanendy true was of course true in the past, 
and, if connected in thought with a past act, will generally be seen and 
stated as it then was (i.e. by a tense of past situation).^ 

2. But a permanent truth will occasionally be seen and stated as such 
(i.e. by a tense of present situation), in spite of its being connected in 
thought with a past act^ 



Indicative 
(1) Permanent truth in its aspect a 

■ Ufty 



I, (It stUl does, of course, wl 
Caesar writes ; but that fact is 1 
the important one.) 



SUIJUNCTIVE 

a past time (tenses of past situation) 
certior factus est montis qui impen- 
direut i maximg multitadlue teuJn, 
he was informed that the mountains 
■whieh OVERHUNG iiiere held by a 
very large body of men; B. G. 
3, 2, 1. (The fi-»w-meaning of 
impenderoBt is the same as that of 
Impendibat opposite.) 



why you help 



whyi 



H helped ON. 



logle 
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(:) Pernunent trath in iU {enecal upoct (present tenses) 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Id (fiflmentnin) eiat peiexignnm, quod Mc, quuitiuii in belia fortSna pMait, 

snnt Iocs aspeia ac montoiia*, lAi cognesci potait. at iAii Juncture it 

grain ■aias very scanty, because the Teas possible to reiogniet how great 

district IS roi^h and mountainous ; is the power of Fortune in war; 

B. C. 3, 42. 5- . B. G. 6, 35, 2. ■ 

Note. Both the Romans and we of English speech more frequently 

describe permanent facts of external natmt by putting tliem in the same 

temporal Kene with the main act; but we are tnote likely than the Romans 

to put permanent (acts of human nature as always true (present tense). 



TENSES OF THE SDBJONCTIVE DEI^HDIHO ITPOn An IHFIinTIVE 

483. The Tenses of Subjunctive Clauses depending upon an Infini- 
tive express meaning in the same way as Subjunctive Oauses depending 
upon Finite Verbs (47S-183), and the combinations are accordingly the 

It should be borae in mind that the Perfect Infinitive, like the Perfect 

Indicative, may be used either as a Past Aorist or as a Present Perfect. 

dicS patefactmn essa Pontum, qui ante! clausus f oisiet, / say thai Pontus was 
laid ofea, witch it/ore that time had been closed; Pomp. 8, 20. (The tense 
of fnlBBBt is relative, the point of view being that of the Fast Aorist Infini- 
tive patefactniD ease. Cf. hi com TaBisot, 476.) 

eniiM adventu ipaS, t«m«tri lUe ad mailtimiim ballum vjneilt, tamen impetfia 
hMtlum lepnMts mm intellegimt, by whose mere arrival, though he came 
for a war by sea, they knew that none the less the attacks of (these') enemies 
were checked ; Pomp. 5, 13. (The tense of vEnerit is absolute. Cf. cum 
pugDitnm ait, 4TS.) 

Id mihi inatituiaae vidantur quod neqne in vnlgaa diadpllnam eSarri velint, neqae 
.... this (custom) they seem to me to have established for the reason that 
tkey do not wish their knowledge to be spread abroad, nor - ■ ■ ; B, G. 6, 1 4, 
4. (Qnod veUnt is put as a permanent truth in its general aspect. Cf. 
482. (!).) 

B. SPECIAL FORCES GAINED BY VARIOUS TENSES 

484. Tenses of Habitual ' Action, or of Attompted > Action. The tenses 
expressing action as going on (Imperfect, Present, Future) gained also 
the power of expressing habitual action or atUmpted action. 

1 Also called "Repeated" or " Customary." * Also called "ConaKve." 
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CaitUgine qnotvuda bliu ilgis cieibantm, at Carthage taio tings used te be 

eliiled annually ; Nep. Haon. 7, 4. (Habitual aclion.) 
qm poenam removet, who is for remaving tht penalty ; Cat. 4, 4, 7. (Attempted 

action. Similarly faciiUs, ^im were trying to do ; Cat, i, 5, 13,) 
C Fliminii mtlttt ajnim Gallieain dividena, resisted Gaiui Flaminius, whowas 
trying to apportion Ike Gallic territory ; Sen. 4, I r. (Attempted aclion.) 
a. But a post haUt maf be looked at aoiisticallT, and » be expressed I9 
the Past Aorist (Perfect). 

mailiil lic habaSrunt, eur ancestors held this view ; Cato Agr. Intr. i. 
485> Ejcpressions of duration of time (e.g. Um diii, Um dMum, 
or a noun of tirae), when added "ta a tense of action in progress (Imper- 
fect, Present, or Future) show the aclion to have been already going 
on for the amoui^t of time indicatedj 

t> iamdadam hoitoi, I have long bun urging you; Cat. I, 5, it. 

tarn dSdnm flibam, I had long been v>eeping; Ov. Mel. 3, 656. 

coin iam amplina hfiria aex pusiiSiitur, when the Battle had now been gtring 

on for mare than six hours ; B. G. 3, 5, i. 
■Cciun Ipse die TOlvins, having pondered for a long time; Sail. Ii^. 113, 1. 

486. I. The Imperfect may be used to express the discovery of a 
State of affairs existing before. 

" qnld agitni, Aeachlns ? " " Ehem, patei mi, tfi hie eiia ? " " what 's goii^ 
on,Aeschinusf" "Why, father, were you heref" Ad. 901. 

2. The Future may be used to express the discovery of a state of 
affairs now existing. 

Bicerit.^<ni'.'//fu///,rt>(it witlbeso); Ph. Soi. 

487. In several verbs the Present Perfect, Past Perfect, and Future 
Perfect have come to express a present, past, or future state. Thus nOri, 
{have learned') know, cBnanEri, am accustomed, memini, remember, Sdi, 
kate, coepi, begin, etc. Similarly, sometimes, in other verbs. Thus c6n- 
stiteiant, had taken their stand, = were standing,- B. G. 1 , 24, 3. 

488. The Perfect of Experience • is sometimes used in the place of 
a general present 

IBdai eiilm geauit hain,^'' tontestt in sport beget hatred (have in the past 
begotten); Ep. i, 19, 48. 

489. The Perfect is sometimes used to indicate an act or State as 
JKJ longer existing. 

ftilt tUani, Hium it no more (Itium once was); Aen. t. 324. 
1 Also called the " Gnomic Perfect" 

.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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490. Energetic or Emphatic Perfect Tenses of completed action are 
often employed instead of tenses of incomplete action, to express hasle, 
thoroughness, o\ positiveness. (Cf. English " begone" for "go.") 

" lape m< ; quid CesaiB ? " " F8cor6," " hurry me Here : why are you so slow f " 

"/'// do it at once-'; Ph. 882. 
ftttimai, we are dead and buried ; Trin. 515. (We have perished. Cf. peiietis 

inSli, I.) 
•It InicriptDm in fionta aDlnacninsqae, quid di li pSMicl acDtiat, ie it written 
once for all on every man's forehead vihat are his senHments with regard to 
the Commonwealth; Cat. I, 13, y.. 
UISb moDltoa volo, / want them to understand well . - ■ ; Cat. 2, I z, 27. 
ti Inteifectam esH coDTBnit, you ought to be killed and have done with it ; Cat. t, 
2, 4. (Interflci would have meant simply be kilUd. Cf. tTDi^diri, 882, 3, a.) 
n»^U»e%,'>aatim, nor should! for a moment venture; Sat. i, 10, .(8. 
ni dnbltiril mittaie, do not hesitate at all to send it ; AtC. i, 9, 2. 

a. In dependent cUiiaes and in the Future Perfect Indicative {except in 
vMeii, TideciB, etc.) this tense-use mostly passes away, after early Latin. Else- 
where it remains common in Ciceronian and later prosei but in Prohibitions 
(SOI, 3) and Softened Assertions (619, 1, #) the tense seems Co have became nearl; 
or quite stereotyped, and must thus have lost much of its original shaipness. 

491. Pictuiesque Uses of the Tenses. By the use of tenses properly 
belonging to the present point of view, a past scene may be brought 
before the mind as now existing, with its events now taking place, its 
purposes now entertained, etc., as follows : 

1. A past event may be represented as now taking place, or a past 
situation as now existing (Historical Present ' or Present Perfect). 
quod laati sunt, fadunt, they do as commanded (what they have been told to do, 

they do); B. G. 3, 6, 1. 

a. Tlie Historical Present is often used, with less vividness, in the annal 
tstic style, giving the effect of copying from records made trom time to lime 

SilvinB dBlDde ttEaat. 1b AeaCam Sllvium ciMt, next Sihius rtignt. He 
begtis Aetuas Sihius ; Llv. 1, 3, 6. 

2. In subordinate clauses of any kind, attached to such picturesque 
tenses, the same effect may be given' (e.g. a past purpose may be repre- 
sented as».7wentertained),or the sober tenses of the past may be employed. 
qnaecnrnqna ad oppngnStloDetn opna sant, noctQ compaiantni, -whatever is needed 

(picturesque iense)/w the siege is got together (picturesque tense) at 
night; B, G. 5,40, 5. 

1 This use might at ahy time arise through liveliness of imagination. But it mors 
pnAably Is a survival from an early use (see page 303, footnolel. 

' Whea the dependent clause /r(i-«f», the picturesque tense is leas commau. 
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Dnnuiotlgl cnatSdiB pCiilt. ut qaibnaciun loqniltiii (Kiie poaait, he sets spin 
(picturesque) avtr Dumnerii, thai ht MAV BE abli (picturesque) te Uarn 
•with whom he is communicating (picturesque) ; B. G. 1, :o> 6. 

HelvStil com id quod Ipsi diibna Tisiiiti aegenime conftceiuit, illani OnS dii 
feclBse IntelleeereDt. lieitSs ad emn mittDDt, thi HilviHans, luAin Ikty 
WERE AWARE (sober teiise) tkat vihat they themselves had tuith the utmost 
difficulty ACCOMPLISHED (sober tense) in twenty Jays, he had done in one 
day, SEND ambassadors to him (picturesque tense); B. G. I. 13, 13. 
3. In poetry, a condition and conclusion which are really contrary to 

fact are sometimes pictiiresqueiy presented as still undetermined (i.e. aa 

lying in tki future). 

Tolat Diiiis, apatia et ai pIQia aupeisint, traoaeat prior, Dierei Jiies along, and 
mere there to be more spaee, he would be first to cross; Aen. 5, 32 j. Cf. 
the sober cipiaaent ^■emia, nl fSdiaaet, 5, 232. 

492. Tenses of fiapid Action. The Past Perfect and the picturesque 
Present Perfect are occasionally used to indicate the rapid succession of 
events, intervening acts being passed over. 

Tixdom timldlniii tUieram, intellizaiat, hardly had I said the half. Me had 

understood (= he understood in an instant); Ph. 594. 
intonniia poli, instantly the heavens thunder ; Aen. I, 90. 

493. Epistolary Tenses. In letters, acts are sometimes put as they 

will appear to the receiver. Hence the Imperfect or the Past Aorist 
instead of the Present, and the Past Perfect instead of the Present Perfect 
base ego soiblbam hiii noctia niiii : Milo compuin iam tsnibat. Uarcellua can- 
diditna Ita stertibat, ut ego vidnns audlrem, / am writing (was writing) 
this at tie ninth hour of the night. Milo is already in the field. Mar- 
eellus, who is a candidate, is snoring so loud that I hear him next door ; 
Att. 4, 3, 5. (= aeiibo, tenet, ateitit, audlam.) 

a. When the epistolary tenses are used, the expressions of time o[ course 
change iccordingly. "Yesterday" (heii) becomes "the day before" (piidif), 
and " to-day " (bodiS) becomes " that day " (efl dii). 

494. In general, Latin expresses relations of time more exactly than 
English. 

qulbua ego ai Mictum praetiiis oatenderi, conddent, if I show them the praetor's 

edict, they will fall ; Cat. z, 3, 5. (In Latin, more jexactly, shall have 

shown, because this act comes first.) 
nUUl est main* quam ut faveat oritori ia qui andiet, making is more important 

than that the man that hears shall be favorably disposed toward the speaker ; 

De Or. J, 4J, 178. (In Latin, more exactly, the man that shall hear, 

matching the real time of fareat.) 
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THE IMPERATIVE 

495. SVMOPSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL USES OF THE IMPERATIVE 

Bon (49T). 

496. The Imperative expresses Peremptory Command, 
Advice or Suggestion, Consent or Indifference, Request or 
Entreaty, or Prayer. The negative is n6. 

' The Present refers to the tmmediaie future, the luture to some dis- 
tinctly future time, or \o future lime in general (hence regularly used 
in laws, treaties, and maxims). 

lictar, conliga manna, lictor, bind his hands; Liv. 1 , 26, 7. (Command.) 
milii Glide, oblMscete caedls atque iucendiBrntn, take my advice, put blood- 
shed and confiagratiott out of your mind ; Cat. 1, 3, 6. (Advice.) 
tibi peimittd : ^ov», I give you permission : ask her in marriage,- Trin. 

384. (Consent.) 
die aUia, tell me, please; Ep. i, 16, 31. (Request.) 
audi luppitet, hear thou, Jupiter ; Liv. 1, 32, 10. (Prayer.) 
a&s petitfi, dabitui, aii to-morrow, you shall have it; Merc. 770. 

a. Tbe Impeiative is sometimes accompanied by afs (aflte), lomt. 

TidS ai« Toci nphyiJta, lame, go and call the bnttts , Aea. 4, 323. 

b. Qaln,/r<i7</i', is often prefixed to the. Imperative in early Latin. The usage is rare 
In Ciceta, but revives in later Latin. (Por Che ori^n of the force of quia, see 645, a, remark.) 

qnin omltte mt, 1/0 M ou o/gnf ; Ph. 486, Similarly Aen. 4, 547. 
quia At Mf.tai\\t, pray look at the matttr thus : Mil. 29, 79. 
f. The Future Imperatives memanti, bear in mind (e.g. Cat. 2, 3, ;), and uitS, 
iiiirw (e.g. Cat. a, 10, 23), are used in place of the Presents, which are rare or lacking. 
HtMtg is used in the sense cf you an to underslaHd (e.g. Am. 2, 10). 

IS except in early Latin, legal Latin, 

497. The Imperative is often used : 

1. As a Substantive Sentence (cf. 603, 3, c). 

ta tacitfi: hoc Optimum eat, kiip quiet: that is best; Rad. 1029. 

2. In Concessions, Provisos, or Conditions (cf. S32, SS9, SIM, i). 

ettS : at certs . . . , be it so: yet at any rati . . . ; Heant. 572. (Concession.) 
■pecti, turn aciia, l(wi, and then yeu'll knew ; Bacch. 1OZ3 (= if you look). 
499. Since the Imperative expresses a Direct Command, it cannot 
be used in Indirect Discourse, but must be replaced by the Volitive 
Subjunctive (Subjunctive of Command, 601, 3, becoming dependent, S88). 
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Subjunctive 



THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
499. Synopsis of the Principal Uses or the Subjunctive 



imdbpbndbut sbhtbhcbs 



SBPEIIDEIIT CUDSBS 



Resolre (iOl, i) 
Pcoposal, Su|;gestkn, or 
Exhortation (601, 2) 



Question of Deliliera- 
tion or Perplexity, 
etc. (608) 



VolitiTe SabjuQctive 



n DeterminatiTe Clause (608, 1 



Volitive Substantive Cl^se (6ofe, 3) 
Dependent Clause of Fear or Anxiety (608, 4) 
Commands and Prohlbllions in Indirect Discourse (688) 
Dependent Qtustion of Deliberatioa or PerpleiitT, etc. (608) 



{Generaliilne Clause in the Second Person Singular Indefi- 
nite (SM, 2) 
Clause of Imaginative Comparison with qoMi, etc. (804, 3) 



(No independent uses) 



Anticlpatoiy Sobjonctiye 

Anticipatory DeterminaliTe Clause (607, i) 

Anticipatory Descriptive Clause (607, i) 

Anticipatory Substantive Clause with at (607, ») 

Indirect Question of Anticipation (G07, 3) 

Clause of Anticipated Act with Aatequsjn or priuAqujun : 
Act anticipated and pnpartd for (607, 4, fl) 
Act anticipated sni fartstalUd (607, 4, *) 
Act anticipaled and insisted upon (607, 4, c) 
Art anticipaled and deprecated (fi07, 4, "0 

Clause of AnticiiHted Act with dum, dBnec, or quoad (607, s) 

Pasl-Futuie Clauses in general (G08 ; GOO) 



OpUtlTe SobjonctiTe 
optative Substantive Clause (611, a) 



Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety 

(Dependent Question of Obligation or Propriety (813, i) 
ClauseofObligatiDnor?roprietywitbqniM,quiri, etc. (613,1) 
Relative Clause or at-Clause after dlenni, etc. (618, 3) 
Clause with ut after tanti, etc (G13, 4) 
Substantive Clause of Obligation or Propriety (618, 5) 



Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood 



'. of Natural Likelihood w 
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□IDEPElfDBirT sbhtbucss sepeudbht clausbs 

Potential SobjunctiTe 
p™,^.! SU^™.. » Q».», (.17, ■) { %«SS, LtSSSrS A 3, 

Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty 

Sulemen.orQuesti™-ll*alCert.i-.ty-| ["'^jX^f'™ '^'^"^ "' "*"' '^«'*^*'' 

Soit^ Statement or Queshoa (819, H cUuse of Ideally Certain Result (619. 3) 

■''*> L Substantive Clause of Ideal Certaiot J (MiB, 4) 

Condaslons of Ideal Certainty : 

Leu Vivid Future (51«,i,fl; 880) 

Contiary to Fact (818, 1, a ; 881) 

Subjunctive Conatractiona of Composite Origin 

Descriptive Clause of Actuality (Fact) with 

qui, etc., or mm {621, i) 
Clause of Actual Result (Fact) with nt, ut 

Ddn, or qnin (621. 2} 
Substantive Clause of Actuality (Fact) with 

Bt, ut nSn, or quin (681, 3, a and b) 
Derivattvesofthe Descriptive Clause of Fact; 
Restrictive qui-Clause (628) 
CauBal or Adversative qui-Clause (683) 
Descriptive cnm-Clause of Situation 

(884) 
Descriptive dun-Clause of Situation, 
rtith Accessory Causal or Adversa- 
tive Idea (626) 
Purely Causal or Adversative cnm- 
Clause (686) 
SubjuncUve Conditions: 

Less Vivid Future (88B ; 680) 
Contrary to Fact (888 ; 681) 
Dependent CUuse of Proviso (629) 
Subjunctive of Request (630, i) Substantive Clause of Request (630. i) 

Subjunctive of Consent 01 Indiffetence ( Substantive Clause of Consent or Indif- 

(831,1) J fetence (631. 1) 

Concession of Indifference (632, i) 1 Concession of Indifferente with qumru or 

L quamlibet (838, 1) 

Subjunctive Conatrnctlona due to the Inflnence of Othei Constnictions 

Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses In Indi- 
rect Discourse in ; 
Statements of Fact (838) 
Conditions of Fact (686) 
Questions of Fad (837) 
Comtirands and Frohilntions (SSB) 
Subjunctive by Attraction to a Subjunctive 

or Infinitive CUuse (889) 
Subjunctive of Repeated Action (6<0) 
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L THB VOimVE SUBJUBCTIVE 

600. The Voiitive Subjunctive represents an act or state as 

willed 01 wanted. Hence it is used in expressions of Demand, 

Intention, or Endeavor (English "/will," '*you shall," "you 

ARE TO," "/WANT_yo« to," ctc). The negative is regularly n6. 

a. In independent sentences, the Voiitive Subjunctive expresses the 
will of tke speaker only. In dependent clauses, it regularly expresses 
the will of the subject or agent of the principal clause. 

b. The Present and Perfect generally express a present or future 
demand, intention, or endeavor ; the Imperfect and Past Perfect a past 
demand, i 



T\\efer/iirmanii of the act expressed by the Volitiye Subjunctive In the literal 
le figurative uses (6IM-606) Ihe act imaginatively 
'orf, rciati-ucly prismt, or relatively future. 

501. The Voiitive Subjunctive may be used in independent 
declarative sentences ; 

1. To express a Kesolrc for the speaker's own action (rarely, and mainly with CrtdS 

or O^DDl). 

nuneun opinor, I'll itay, t think ; Trin. 1136. 
led opinor qniEscSmus, but I ihini I'll stop: Att. 9, 6, 1, 
a. The regular construction is ttie Future Indicative (S72). 

2. To express a Proposal, Sug;geBtioii, or ExborUtlon. 

Tide sT lioc utibUe maEis diputas : ipanm adeam Leabonicnm, see if you 

think this idea more practical: I -will go to Lesbonicus hifnselfj 
Trin. 748, (Adeam is a Proposal or Su^estion.) 
residamus, si placet, v^e will take seats, if you please (= let us take 
seats); Fin. 3, 2, 9. (Reaidsmna is an Exhortation.) 

3. To express a Command or ProhiMtion. 

secedant improbi, let the ill-disposed withdraw ; Cat. 1, 13, 33. 
ne transiens Eibenim ! ne quid rei tibl sit mm Saguntiaia, do not cross 
the Ebrol Let there be no interference on your part with the 
Sagutttinesj Liv. zi, 44, 6. 
a. Id Ciceronian and later prose, 

1) If addressed to a general second person, Commands and Pro- 
hibitions are expressed by the Present Subjunctive. 

I*t3 bona fltiFe, dam adsit ; cnm abslt, ni requlrli. use this blessiag vihite 
■■ ym haae U ; vdien it is gone, de n^ mourn for it ; Sen. 10, 33. 
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2) 1£ addressed to an individual second person (or persons), Com- 
mands are expressed by the Imperative ; while Prohibitions may be 
expressed by the Perfect Subjunctive, or, in a roundabout way, by cave 
with a dependent Subjunctive (602, 3, b), vidi with a dependent ni<:lause 
(602, 3, a), or nfiU with the Infinitive (586). The Perfect Subjunctive 
is the most peremptory or emphatic form, and n5II the most courteous. 

hocfacito, hoc ni ficeris, this da. His da not da; Div. 1. 61, IZ7. 

ni dabltiils mitteie, do not hiiitait to send ; Alt. 1, 9, :. 

Mve lEDOsdl, C«tS tfi nii«eteat, brmari cf/argiviiig, bemare of fiiHitg pity ; 

1^- S- '4- 
caTi andiam istuc cz ti, datCt Itt me hear that from you ( = don't sa; il) ; 

Stich. 37- 
Dilite dBbltiie, do not hesitate (b« unwilling lo); Pomp. 23, 63. 
b. In early Latin, and in the poetical style, both Imperative and Sub- 
junctive are freely used in any kind of command or prohibition. Cf . 496, d. 

502. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used in dependent 
clauses : 

1. In Rdatin Clauses, determinative' or descriptive.^ 
"cavi." . . . "Quid est quod caveam?" "look out." "What is it 

thai I am lo look oul/or?" Rud. 82S, (Determinative.) 
XcjjJ locum mSoBtrabit quern Insideatis, Mago will show you the place 
■which you are to lake for an ambuscade; Liv. 21, 54, 3. (Deter- 
minative.) 
■oepe stilnm veitia, itsnuii quae dlgna legl sint scriptums, use the eraser 
often, if you mean to virile things that shall be worth reading a 
second time; Sat i, 10, 72. (Descriptive.) 

2. In Clauses of Plan of Purpose,^ with qui, etc.,* quil, ut, or nE. 
equititum qui snatiiiiret Impetum miait, he sent cavalry -uiko were to 

check the attack (= to check); B. G. I, 24, I. (Past Purpose.) 
id quB maiOre faciant animO, tkat they may do it ivith greater courage j 

B. G. 7, 66, 6. (Purpose, picturesquely represented as Present) 
mihi timQrem eiipe \ si est Tenia, vk opprimar ; sin falana, nt timita dSsinam, 

free me of fear ; if it is well founded, that I may not be crushed, but 

if false, that I may cease to fear ; Cat. 1,7, 18. (Present Purpose.) 

1 That is, telling mhal person or Ihing n meant, 

s Thai is, telling ahatkindoi person or thing is meant (also called " characterizing " 

*Suchdaiu«aanaf[encaUed"finaL" * Any niatim m*; ba used. Thin aU, utU. 
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a. A Clause of Purpose nay be preceded by an adverb of manner ot degree, 
or by eB conailiS, «i. canci, idcirci, etc 

libium pets i. tS ita corrigia n j mlbi noceat, I beg of you to cortiit the book 

in sack a way that It shall not do rnc harm i Fam. 6. 7, 6. 
CO ciDiilio, nt eipneDiient, luiM ^^ie/Zan that thiy should storm ; B. 0.1,9,4. 

b. QnC is generally used with a comparative, as in B. G. 7, 66, 6 above. 
e. A Clause ol Puipose b soroetimes used parenthetically . 

BC ni Knguin «it, . , . iusslmus, and, to be brief, v.t ordered ... (in order 
to be brief, I say at once, we ordered) ; Cat. 3, 5, 10, 
3. In Sabfitantive Clauses : 

a) With veibs of ivill or endeavor} The connective, if one is used, 
isnfor ne. 

nS Elii quidem hoc nostri reaclaciot toIO, / viattt not even our sons to 

hear of this; Ph. 819. Cf. VOW ut facias, Baech. 989, a. 
ti hOTtor nt maneia in sententil, nSre rim pertimescaa, I urge you to stand 

by your opinion, and not to fear violence ; Pomp. 24, 69. 
etBcifimos ni nimis aciea vSbia cordi sint, we'll see to it that you shall not 

like the battle-line too ivell; Liv. 8, 7, 6.' 
Tide ni pecces, see that you don't do a wrong; Ph. 803. 

Note i. The original Volitive force is often lost, so tbat the clause 
becoities a mere verb-nouH. 

poenant seqnl oportfbat, nt igni cremftrfitor, tke puniskmettt of being burned 
alive u-ould follmi! ; B. G. r, 4. 1. 
Note 2. A nE-Clause with videii or risS may su^^t a Possibility. 
via* n8 tuiim fuerit, (see to it that it was not your duty) sonsider 'whether it was 
aa* >!ojir i/uyi ( = posdbly it was) 1 Fin. 3, 3, 10. Similarly Pomp. 22, 6 j. 

b) With verbs of hindrance, f/revention, or check.* The connective 
is nS, quln, or quSminns. 

I Such verbs (or phrases) express: (i) Will in its iimplrstform,e.e.yom,ii6a,aiia-, 
(2) Demand, Command, or Direction, e.g. fligitS, postalS, posco, imperS, mauli, moDei 
and its compounds, liortor and its compounds, {di«i, dicS, respoadeS, scribi, mitti {set 
instructiims), certiiSrem (aciii, ptBnfln " 
Purpose, or Agreement, e.g. flfcemS, ii 

■tatuB, cSoiei), paciscor, convenit (i; f I _, ,,,- , . . „ 

ing is pUanng, this belongs under t), iils est belli ; (4) £ndea!>or on One 's Own Pari. 
e.g. ]ab6(S ami its compounds, instS, certfl, oitor and its compounds, vldeS and prBvUea, 
ctrB, cSnsnlo, tendo and its compounds, facifl and its compounds, cflnsequor and adae- 
quor, afS, operun <IB, committS, tenei (iHsist) and oMineB, flat in manfl {it is in one's 
fioTcer) : (5) The Giving of an Impulse to Another, e.g. moveB, Incite, suidcS and 
periuUeS, ImpeUB, addiicS, indlicS. cigS, and subigS. 

3 nt, when used in substantive clauses, is purely formal, having come in, merely ai 
the opposite of nfi, fmm Clauses ol Purpose, where it- originated. By a natural second 
step, it was sometimes added to n( itself (likewise in clauses ol purpose). 

• FaciB, BffldB, and perBciS may be followed by either a Volitive or a Consecutive 
Clause (531, 3, a), according as the act is presented as aimed at. or as accomplished. 

* (i) hindrance, Prevention. Chech, ot Falling Skort, e.g. impBdiS, prohlbeS, obfltS, 
DbaistB, offlclB, dBteiite, tenei. facere nSn possum, or nBn possum alone, oBn est in nuuiu, 
faoluii, nin Imtfi, etc. with abut (qnin) ; (2) Avoidana, e.g. caveo, vitS, tampttH^ ■■ 

ogle 
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Qain is used only after a Degative, qoBmiiiDB after either a nega.tive or 
a. positive, uE generally only after a positive.* 
quis nmqiuun hoc MnStor lecusivit ne pntiiet P wkat senator ever refused 

to think this f Clu. 55, 150. The same verb recusS, nf^oAWi^ is used 

with qnin in B. G. 4, 7, 3, and with qoSmiiins in B. G. i, 31, 7. 
caTe ni negis, beware of refusing; Catull. 61, 152. 
diteirtre ni fiiimentniii cOnferant, were deterring them from collecting 

grains B. G, 1, 17, 2. 
qnln ^cant. nOn est : merit6 nt ni dicant, id eat, that they shall not say it, 

is not (in my power) : that they shall not say it -wifh reason, that 

is (in my power) ; Trin. 105. (Ut ne shows that the parallel clause 

with qain must be Volitive in feeling.) 
qain loqnar, Dnmquam me potea deterr§re,_>'i>» can never prevent me from 

speaking (that I shall not speak) ; Amph. 559. 
paulam afuit qiun Varum interflceret, it lacked but Utile of I. s 

Varus{=heivas on the point of . . .); '^.Q.Z,-},1,2. . . ^.j 

loDgina abeaae quia Sabiuua id&cat, B. G. 3, 18, 4. 

Note 1. Theseusescsmeoriginally fromconibinationsHkermu«S: nSputem./ 

rtfusi: I will nut Mievi . dtterrca: nfciaterutt. Jam diltrnngtAem: theyshalt 

natcolUcti etc. They were then extendedtacambinations like nSDlDnetabcstquiD. 

Note 2. CavE, as itself su^esdng a negative idea, can be used without at. 

Thas c»vi mtaXiini, lirwarc of lying , Mil as, 60. 

c) With adjectives, and verbs or phrases of adjective force.* The 

coimective, if one is used, is ut ' or ne. 

iusraleat neceese est, law must prevail ; Sest. 42, 92. (Let law prevail : 

it is necessary. Cf. tac£tO : opttmnm eat, 497. 1 ■) 
reliqnnin est ut flS fSlicitite dicimns, it remains for me to discuss the subject 
of good fortune; Pomp. 16, 47. (It remains that I am to discuss . . .) 
Note. These are best called, not Substantive Volitive Clauses, bul Sub«tantiTe 
ClauMi oi Volitive OriEin ; for with most of them the Volitive feeling has faded out. 

contlneo, mE iripliS, iCBistB. repugnC, nan cnactandum est, hand dnbia jtt vidCtni, ouUa 
nwia est (these last with quia) ; (3) Refusal or Hesitaiinn, e.E. recGsi, dnblt5. 

1 The conjunction ^nin (^\!a,iihireby,-v ne) meant originally iD4ire*_vBo(. IJuiSminns 
likewise meant wkirtby the less, Tehereby rial (miaua being only a weakened negative). 

In all its uses as a conjunction, quin is emptoyed only after a negative idea, expressed 
ot implied. 

* Such verbs and phrases represent an action as (1) good or bad, e-g. melioi est, 
optlmam est ; (s) HOccssary, siasonabli, advanlagsous, sufficient, rimaining to be done. 
or lackiHg, e.g. uecessiilnm est or neceese est, opus est, tempni est. litert, iaterest, 
•atis est, auacit |bul these tmi mostly with infinitive ; (>8S). rellqanm est. lelinqaltur, 
restflt, seqoitiir (when meaning ihc next thing to do iil, superest, alwrt ; (3) cvilomary, 
Gsltitnm est, mi« {miris) est. c308ufitad5 (cansuitadinii) est. Many of these take tho 
Infinitive also (686), some more fiequently than the SubjuaclivG. 

• Formal nt. See footnoU 3, p. a6i. 
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4. In ClauseB of Fear or Anxiety. The connectives are n^ lest 
or that, and ut (less frequently ni nCn), lest not, that not. 
D§ eina anpplidO IHvicioci jnimiini oSendeiet Teiib&tui, lu feared that by 

punishing him he should offend Diviciacusj B. G. i, 19, z. (Past 

fear about the future.) 
▼eieor nS id fecerint, / ani afraid that they have done it; Caecin, 2, 4. 

(PceseDt fear about the past.) 
veriri Tidentnr ot babeam satia piaeaidi, seem to fear that I have not a 

sufficient guard; Cat. 4, 7, 14. (Present fear about the present.) 
times ne ii5d impetieiii, I fear I may not get what I ask for; Alt. 9, 6,6. 

(Present fear about the future.) 

a. Ki,ilij(,wasDriginallyameTenegativeadverb(3sinni«n»efiiM>t: tlmeO, 
he must not 6e anp-y : I am afraid, i.e. I am afraid that lie -will bt angry). 
Its n9D, lest nal, is tlie natural opposite of D<. Ut, wbich means the same u 
■i niSn, prolHbly came into use as the /wmo/ opposite o( nfl (fooUurte j, p. 161). 

b. The original volitive feeling has entirely faded out from the construction, 

503. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used in Ques- 
tions of Deliberation or Perplexity ; in Questions asking for 
Instructions ; and in Questions or Exclamations of Surprise 
or Indignation. The negative is n8n. 

The Questions may be independent or dependent. 
EloquAT, on aile&m? shall I speak, or shall I keep silence t Aen. 3, 39. 
Bit ceitum. quid respondeam, ■what I shall answer is clear; Arch. 7, 15. 
quid ROmae faciam? -what shall I do in Rome (= can I)P luv. 3, 41. 
"scribe." "Quid Baibam?" "■write." "What shall I •write T " Bacch. 

73'- 
quid faciam ImpeiS, command me what to do; Ph. 223. 
"ta Dint." "Scelusl Tibi ninet ? " "you tell him." "You rascal/ 

he tell the story under your orders f " Ph. 1000. 
\A tifana omnibus c^iBsus sis, et dubitSa 1 you a man provided with every- 
thing, — andyou hesitate! Cat. 2, 8, 18. 

a. The last ejiample represents the eitreme point of development reached 
by the construction, in which nothing remains either of the Interrogative idea 
or of the original idea of WilL 

b. The construction is sometimes introduced by ut or Dtfii 1 (uti plus the 
interrogative -ne), as in tn at BtBimam U conitij, the idea ef your ever 

ref,rming1 Cat, i, 9, «. 

IThis type has probably arisen from a Question of Perplexity ("how shalH"). 
But It may have arisen from a Potential Question (" bow can ?'') or through an ellipsis 
<e.g. " Is It possible that ! "). , -- 1 

n„jN.«j-vljOOglC 
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504. The Volitive Subjunctive may be used figuratively 
(negative nOn): 

I . In Independent Conditions (cf. the Imperative, 4B7, 2). 
ezperiltiu' : tEctO lecipiet nemo, let him try : no one nvill admit him to his 
house; Verr. a, 10, 26. Similarly sineiet dolor, Aen. 6, 31. (Indi- 
vidual Condition, Less Vivid Future.) 
merses profnndO, pnlcluioc erenit, sink it in the depths, it comes forth 
fairer; Carm. 4, 4, 65. (Generalizing Condition, in any time.) 
< 2. In Generalizing Clauses in tbe Second Person Singular Indefinite, 
after si or a relative of any kind. 

liaecqQ0di§ficeri3necessariA,eadem,sTcotidiefecisseta reputes, inaniaviden- 
tur, mnltO nusis cnm sfcesseris, these things seem necessary on the day 
on -which you have done them, and yet, if you reflect that you have been 
doiitgthemday after day, they appear frivolous,andmuchmoreso'when 
you have retired into the country ; Plin. Ep. 1,9,3. (FSceria, repntis, 
e all examples. "You" b in each case "anybody.") 



a. This Subjunctive originally expressed a cemmand of the imagination 
(" lei "), but it became a mere sign of indefiniteness. 

3. In Imaginative Comparisons, with words meaning " as if." ^ 
est ob3tandnm,'yelut si antsRSmana moenia pusnemns, we must make our 

stand, as if fighting before the walls of Rome ; Liv. 21, 41, 15. 

metaa cepit, velut si iam ad portis liostis t9SfX,fear seised upon them, 

as if the enemy Tvere already at their gales ; Liv. 21, 16, 2. 

a. Tile tenses of the present (Present and Perfect) are used if the 

imagined act is placed in the present or future, the tenses of the past 

(Imperfect and Past Perfect) if it is placed in the past. 

i. The construction probably in the beginning expressed a command of the imagina- 
tion (" imagine us to be fighting," etc.). without any question about the fact ; and the 
usage, once established, remained fairly constant. 

c. Still it would often be felt that the ima^nec 
/art (see Conditions, 681) ; and accordingly the Ii 

piomde babibo ac si scii^isaEs . . . , f shall regard U as if you had 
■written . . . ,' Att. 3, 13, i. Similarly qaasl nfin nSestB, Ph. 388. 
505. The Subjunctive is used with nMom (rarely ni), still less? 
tIs Intellegete potol : oedum satis sciun quS modo mE tneat, / uur scarcely able 
to understand : still liss do I knirm hmo la defend myself ; Uv. 40, 15, 14. 
Similarly ne illi tempetarent. Sail. Cat. 1 r. S. 

1 Quasi. Uunquam, tauqoam si, velut w, and (less frequently) ac si and nt ti. Also, 
in poetic and later Latin. leu. noD alitet quam ai, slcuti, velnt, perinde ar -'- 
" Thp construction is probably of \'olitiv( ■ ■ - ^ ■ --- - -.■•-■ 
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n. THE ANTtCIPATORT SDBJUHCTIVE 

506. The Anticipatory Subjunctive represents an act as 
foreseen, expected, looked forward to (English "shall" in all 
persons). The negative is n6n. 

This use of the Subjunctive had died out in independent 
sentences before the beginnings of the literature. 

a. The Present and Perfect express 9. present ax future anticipation, 
the Imperfect and Past Perfect Apasl anticipation. 

The Perfect b thus a Future Perfect for the present or future, the 
Past Perfect a Future Perfect for the past. 

507. The Anticipatory Subjunctive is used in dependent 
clauses as follows : 

1. In ReUtiTS ClAiuea, determinative or descriptive. 

ezspectaiidns erit qui ntd Incobet annoB tfitins popnU, / shall have ta wait far 

the year that shall {= will) start afresh upon the suits of the whole feofle ; 

tuv. 16, 41 (= the coming year. Deteiminative clause). 
■mnc eat Ule dies qaom ( = cum >) glaiis mazanu aiai nolna oBtendat, Ihii is the 

day when the supreme glory is to (= will) manifest itself to hi; Enn. Ann. 

414, 4. (This is that expected day. Determinative clause.) 
niaeitDT TioUniu, finuun qui tennlnet astiie, there will 6e born a Trojan, vika 

shall (prophetic, = will) make the stars the boundary of Us fame ; Aen, I, 

zft6. (A Trojan of what kind? A Trojan that shall. ... Cf. quae 

TertaM, expressing ipail Anticipation, Aen. I, zo.) 
a. The Future Indicative has driven the Anticipatory Subjunctive almost completely out 
of the determinative cbuse, and tends to drive It out of the descriptive clause, as in veoiet 
■etii CUD premet, Aen. 1,183. C(. also qui . . . feiant quonunque . , . TidEbnat. Aen. 7, <|8. 

2. In Substantive Clanses of Antidpation : 

fl) With tit after verbs of expecting? 
DemB exspectet nt alienO labOrs sit diaeitns, let no man expect that he will 

become eloquent through the labor of others; Quintil. 7, 10, 14. 
mea linitia hoc exspectavit, nt id qnod latebat Snunperet, mj clemency kas 
•waited for that -which -was concealed to break out; Cat a, 1 2, 2y. 
b) With qidn after verbs of doubt, if these are negatived. 
haec si iniiiitiata Aiioviate sint, nSn dnbitlre qnln gravisaimum snppliciuin 
■uraat, (says) he does not doubt that, if this be fold to Ariovistus, he 
■will inflict the severest punishment; B. G. I, 31, 15, 

1 Cum, as a relative referring to an antecedent of time, of course has the same con- 
structions as any other relative. " Eispecto, opperior (and, rarely, spdB). 
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3. In Indirect Questions, after verbs of expecting, knowing, 
fearing, or anxiety.^ 

quid lioatEa cOnsiE caperent exspectibst, (Crassus) was wailing (to see) 
■what plan t/u enemy would form; B. G. 3, 24, i. (Past Expectancy.) 

nescia quid vesper serua Tehat,^0M know not what the shades of evening 
shall bring forth J Varro, Sat. Men. 333. (Present Expectancy.) 

sin (eriti5 seciiti) ilUm Alteram nesdO an ampUns mihi negBti contraldtui, 
but if (you follow') the other proposal, I am inclined to think that 
more trouble will be brought upon me; Cat 4, 5, 9. {For the 
translation, see 837, /) 

a. With eiBpectS qUM moi, the construction is frequent, even In Cicero. 

4. In dauaes with antequam,' priusqnom, citius qium, potius 
qnam, and the like, to' represent an act as : 

a) Anticipated and prepared for. 

medicS diliKenti, prinaqiuun conetnr Be^iS adhibSre medicuum, nltura cor- 
poris cogn&scenda est, a careful physician, before attempting to pre- 
scribe medicine for a patient, must look into his general constitution ; 
De Or. z, 44, 186. 

priuBqnom idOc^et In sciem, Siiti6nem est ez6rBiis, before leading out his 
men into line of battle, (he) began a harangue; Liv. 21, 39, i. 

Note t. The formula became a fixed one, and was then used of the reg- 
uhr anticipation of one emnt by another in llie lytera^iooj D/«Bft"-f, although 
there is in this case no true looking forward. 

hnins folia prlusqnam dlciduit, uogainsi colSn mutantai, iti liaves turn 
red icfari falling-, Plin. N. H. 14, 37. 
Note 1, For the Indicative of an actual event /A^tA^jac^u/dn, see tSO,^. 
Note 3. After Ciisro's time the distinction of mood broliie down, and the 
Sobiunctive was fiequently used of an actual event. 

ducentii uuIb amttgnmi RltnAm caperent, in lUdiam Oalll triUnccndimnt, 
twe hundred years tefare tkiy wire to take (toot) Rome, the Gauls 
crossed into Italy : Liv. 5, 33, 5. 

b) Anticipated zaA forestalled. 

BOtniniu, prinsquam IotEs portinun obicerentnr, velnt agmine nnS innunpit, 
the Romans, before the gates could be closed, rushed in as in a single 
mass; Liv. I, 14, 11. 

Note, Since an event forestalled 19 generally one which the main actor tries 
to make imfossible, the Antidpaloty Subjunctive of pOMnm,(with the Infinitive) 
Is sometimes used (as in B, G. 6, 3, z. prlnsqnam convenlts poaseat) In place of 
the simple verb in the Subjunctive (priuquam convenltent). 
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e) Anticipated and ifuu/'i/ii^iTn. 
n5n prins duces ex conciliS dlmittunt quom sit conceeanm, they do not 
(= will^not) let the leaders leave the council until the concession is 
made; B. G. 3, tS, 7. Cf . nee prius absistit qnam fnndat, Aen. i, 192. 
NOTB. To give this meaning the main verb musl be negatived. 
d) Anticipated and deprecated 
^llli^^l■m omittunt prius quam locO dimigrent, they die sooner than 

(—rather than) leave their post; Amph. 240. 

potins qnam id non fiat, ego dabS, rather than not have it come off, I'll 

give the money myself; Pseud. 554. Cf. prina qnam nt, Lig. iz, 34. 

Note to a)-rf). The Future Perfect Indicative is also used in these con- 

stTuctians (as in antequam coEnSveiS, Sen. 6, iS), the Future Indicative only 

verj' rarely in Ciceronian prose (thus clttDS quom eztotquEblt, Lig, 5, 16 ; in 

poetry more commonly, e.g. ante qnam <lal>ilur, Aen. 9, iij). For the f requeot 

Present Indicative in the same general sense, see 671. 

5. In Claiises with duin, dOnec, or quoad, until, to represent 
an act as looked forward to. 
mins&roB patnum pater est dnm adveniat, _>'0»r /ii/;l«r is going to wait 

till your uncle shall arrive; Ph. 480. (Present Expectation.) 
dum Feliqnae naves efl convemrent exapectavlt, he ■waited till the other 
ships should arrive ; B. G. 4, 23, 4. (Past Expectation.) 

a. The Future Perfect Indicative Is also used In this sense, the Future 
Indicative not in Ciceronian prose (poetical example dSnec dablt, Aen. 1,173). 
For the frequent Priiinl Indicative in the same general sense, see 571. 

b. For the Indicative o( an actual event loettd back tipon, see 6S0, *. 

f. After Cicero's time the distinction broke down, and the Subjunctive was 
frequently used of an actual event Cf. 607, 4, n, 3, 

bOC pliirlbua (diilins), dSnec hominii lutilret tlmeadi pndoi, this (took place) 
on a number ef (days), until mtn began to be ashamid of being 

d. Dam, dinec, and qnoad, meaning 10 long ai, take the Indicative (6S0, #). 

508, In general,' all past-future ideas must, if expressed 
by a Finite Verb, be in the Anticipatory Subjunctive ; for 
no other means of expression exists. 

a. There are thus three possible ways of expressing Futurity to the 
Present, and only one way of expressing Futurity to the Past : 

in they were GOIWO to ... : i/tkty were GOING »). 

r,,-,r.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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Point of View Past Point of View Present 

Anticipatory Subjunctive, f i. Indicative Future or Future Perfect 

Imperfect or Past J 2. Present Indicative with lutura force {see 671) 
(Fuluie) Perfect [3. Anticipatory Subjunctive, Present or (Future) Perfect 

509. Accordingly, the Anticipatory Subjunctive of the past 
is extremely common in constructions ' in which it would not 
be used, or need not be used, if the point of view were present 
or future. Thus : 

' Past-future Dcierminati'ue Clauses: 
aderat iam annua qii5 prScSnsulatum Africae soitiretni, the year -was now 
at hand., in which he should draw the proconsulate of Africa as his 
lot; Tac. Agric. 42. 
omnutO biduum aapeieiat, cum exetcitui frQmeiituni tnEtin oportEret, Iwo 
days in all were left (before the time) it/hen rations ivould have to 
be issued to the army; B. G. I, 23, 1. 
Past-Future Conditions : 
nostri, u ab illis initinm tianseundi fieret, paiati eiant, our men were reaify, 

if they should begin to cross; B. G. 2, 9, I. 
erat imiuu iter, Ilerdam si reverti vellent, altenim, sT TartacBoem peterent, 
there was one -may if they should choose to return to Lerida, another 
if they should make for Tarragona; B. C. 1, 73, 2. 
a. Itoften^n^^fj that such past anticipations are indirect expressions 
of some one's speech or thought, — i.e. are in Indirect Discourse (631, 2). 
ubi intellezit diem InttUie qud di§ framentam militibns mStiri oportiret, when 
he saw thai the day was at hand an which rations ■amuld have to be 
given out to the soldiers ; B. G. 1, 16, 5. (Diem quo oporteiet is to the 
past wliat dies qui) oportSbit would be to the present.) 
Xerzis piaemimn piipoauit qui Invinisaet novam voluptatem, Xerxes offered 
a reward to the man ■who should invent a new pleasure ; Tusc. 5,7, 20. 

m. THE OPTATIVE SDEJUMCTIVE 
610. The Optative Subjunctive represents an act as wished 

or desired (English " may," " would that," etc.). 

a. The Present and Perfect deal with the future, and so express a 
wish that may be realized. The Imperfect and Past Perfect deal with 
the present and past, and so express a wish contrary to fact. 
1 With any relative pronoun, or relative or conditions 
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The Imperfect generally refers to the present, and the Past Perfect to 
the past But occasionally the Imperfect (especially in ptoetry) expresses 
a past act, and the Past Perfect an act completed in the present. 

Remark. The Imperfect and Past Perfecl originally expressed a wish 
in time future to a fast time. This is still generally llie cage in dependent 
elaases. Thus optibun ut adesset, / -adshtd that he might be present. 

b. The Perfect may express a hope that something has bun done. 
511. The Optative Subjunctive is used : 

1. In Wishes. These may be introduced by utinam, and 
generally ii«f so introduced, if in the Imperfect or Past Perfect. 
The negative is regularly nc, but with atioam sometimes nta.' 
aint buti, may thty be hapPy ! Mil. 34, 93. 

peiieris, may you perish utterly ! Men. 295. (Emphatic Perfect.) 
utinam spem ImplSrerlni, / hope I may have fulfilled his expeclatioH; 

Plin. Ep. I, 10, 3. (Present Perfect.) 
utinam llle omnia secnm auis dipiis Sdliziaset ! would that he had led out 

all his forces with him .' Cat. 2, 2, 4. 
obnierent Rntuli telia ! would that the Rutuli had laid (me) low with 

their darts J Aen. 11, 162. 
utinam filii d§ dEgenBriMent ! would that the sons had not degenerated I 

Prov. Cons. 8, 18. 
atioam ansceptua nBn essem I would thai I had not been allowed to live at 
btrlkJ Att. 11, 9, 3. 

a. In poetry, especially in early Latin, at and qui ■ may also be used, the 
latter in Imfrecaliiins (Curses) only. 
qui iUnm dl omnEa pcrdnlnt I may all the gods confound him .' Ph. i;- 

i. A Wish may be ased to express an independent condition. 
mC qaoqae, qui frStrem, nuctissis, improbe, cUvi I SHet, qnam dedeiSs, 
BUiite soiata fld£s. would thai you had killed me, wretih, with the same 
club ■u'iih -which you killed my brother' The promise you had given 
■would then have iien annulled by death ; Ov. Her. 10, 77. 

2. In SnbstantlTe Clauses, after verbs of wishing, desiring, 
etc." The connective, if one is used, is ut or n6. 

optimua nt eat in exillum, let us hope that he is going into exile j Cat. 2, 

7, 16. (Present Wish.) 
fnit optandnm Caecinae nt conttQTersiae nihil haberet, it was desirable for 

Caecina to have no controversy; Caecin. 9, 23. (Past Wish.) 

1 Wishes with utUuun, nt, and qui were originally PMenlial Quistions (" how nught 
. . . f "}. Hence the original negative was nCn. 

* The commonest oi these are optiS, and, in poetry and later prose, enpliS, vStUD Mt 
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IV. THE SUBJUNCTIVE OP 0BLI6ATI0H OR PROPBIETT 

512. The SubjunctiveofObligation or Propriety represents an 

2s:i2iSobligatoty,proper,OTreasonable(E.n^\sh."o\x^ty"sh.o\Ad"). 

a. The original negative, ne, is sometimes still found in statements 
(S13, i), not elsewliere. But, even here, ofin became more common, since 
thisisthenegative that regularly de/onf J to statements(464,i,andfootnote). 

b. The Present expresses a ^r^j^n/ obligation or propriety, the Imper- 
fect and Past Perfect 3.pasi obligation or propriety, unfulfilled. 

513. The Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety is used ; 

1. In Statements and QneBtions. 

The interrogative words, if used, are quid, quidM, quiiC, 
quamobrem, or cQr,^ 
quid facere dEbuUti ? frOmeutam nS emissEa, what ought you to have done ? 

You ought not to have bought the grain; Verr. 3, 84, 195. 
"n9n ego itU argentom redderem?" "H3ii redderis," " ought nH / to have 

paid in the money to hitn?" " You ought not" ; Trin. 133. 
i\hi^'ai'aXfSiX^3^a.^i,'we shouldnotsviervefromthelawsj Clu. 57, 155. 
iJlm ^ via timBWHi, you should Kol adopt this opinion ; Fam, 9, 16,7. 
huDC ego nOn admirer ? ought I nol la admire a man lite this f Arch. 8, 18. 
quid ego tS invltem, why should I urge you f Cat. I, 9, 24. (Direct 

Question of Present Obligation.) 
11611 videS cBr n&n audeam, / don't see why I should nol venture; Sen. 

21, 77. (Indirect Question of Present Obligation.) 
cQr dEspEArent, why (he asked) should they despairi B. G. i, 40, 4. 

(Indirect Question of Past Obligation.) 

a. In Statement^ this conslniction seems to be less frequent in tenses of 
the present than in tenses of the past. 

2. In Dependent Clauses, with quod, qu^iS, quamobrem, c&r, or 
quin (the last only after a negative idea, expressed or implied). 

nihil est qnod p5ciila. laudEs, there is no reason why you should praise the 
cups (nothing with reference to which you ought . . .); Eel. 3, 48. 

satia esse causae arbitrabatui quare in eum animadvertetet, hi thought 
there was reason enough why he should punish him; B. G. i, 19, 1. 

quid est quamobrem pntEa . . . ? what reason is there why you should 
think . . . f Verr. z, 20, 49. 
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3- In Relative Clauses (rarely in clauses with nt) after dignus, 
ind^ns, aptus, or USneue. 

eiit dignior locns fillns qui banc Tirtntem exdpiat? -01111 there be any 
place more -worthy to harbor such virtue? (any place worthier that 
it should harbor . . . P); Mil. 37, loi. Similarly idOneus qni, Pomp. 
19. 57. 
nOu sum dignus ut figam palnm in parietem, / am not fit to drive a spike 
into a -wall (not fit thai I should drive) ; Mil. Gl. 1 140. 

a. QnSiE, quunobrem, and car aie also occasionally used with Ueaua, etc. 
nihil enim dienam f&cieiiat, quarS elns tugac comitem mi adlaueerem, />r ^ 
■was doing nothing worthy to mait me add mystlf ai an aJiOciaie in hit ' 
fiighi (no worthy thing, on account of which I should . . . ) ; Atl. 9, 10, i, 

4. In Clauses with at or ut nOn after tanii, worth so muck, and 
similar expressions. 

est eigS ulla res tantl aut commodom ullnm tam ezpetendum, ut viri boni 
et splendSrem et n&meti itnittaa ? is anything then worth so much, or 
is any advantage so desirable, that one should (= ought to) give up 
the proud distinction of the name of " good man" f Off. 3, zo, 3z. 

aOlla stadia tanti ut amicitiae officium dEseratur, no studies are so impor- 
tant thai friendship's due ought to be withheldj Plin. Ep. 8, 9, 2. 

5. In Substantive Clauses, without connective, or with ng 
(rare) or qnin (the latter after a negative idea only).^ 

mnlta oportet discat, he ought to learn many things; Quinct. 17, j6. 
nGllA mods aeqnom Tidetnr qnli) quod peccirim potissimum mihi id obslt, 

;'/ doesn't seem at all just that my ■wrongdoing should not damage 
me rather than any one else; Trin. 588. 
qnlie meditere ceoseS, -wherefore I think that you should consider; Phil. 
2| 37, 9S- Similarly (b irony) TeTeamim cenaeB, Cat. 4, 6, 13. 

V. THE SUBJUNCTIVE OP NATURAL LIKELIHOOD 

514. The Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood represents an 
act as likely to take place (English "should," "might well," 
•' naturally would," etc.). The negative is nOn. 

a. The Present and Perfect express a natural likelihood in the present 
or future; the Imperfect and Past Perfect, a natural likelihood in thtpast. 

I So with oportet, aaqunm, liittam or iils est, mereor, decet, llJdeMt , 
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515. The Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood is used : 

1. In Questions, with quid, qaidnl, qui (Jtowt), qujiC, quam- 
obrmi, or cQt. 

quid enim Misaet ClSdimn HilC, segetsm ac miteneni suae glSiiae ? ivky 

should Milo have hated Clodius, ivko furnished him the field and 

the occasion of his glory? Mil. 13, 35. 
quaie dcsinat esse macer? -why (under such circumstances) should he 

cease to be lean f Catull. 8g, 4. ( = naturally lie would rem^n lean.) 
" inepta, nescia quid sit actum ? " " Qui sciam P " "you stupid, don't you 

know what has taken place f" " Hoiu should I knoiiif" And. 791. 

2. In Dependent Clauses, with qui, quarfi, quAmobrem, cflr, quln, 
or ut 

TideO cansis ease peimnltas qnae istom impelleient, / recognise the exist- 
ence of a great many causes that would naturally if impelling him; 
Rose. Am. 33, 92. (Natural working in the past) 

quantmnTis qnari sit macex iBven^,you'/lfnii every reason in the world 
why he should be lean; Catull. 89, 6. Cf. quari dSsinat, SIS, I. 

ills erat ut Miaset acciisatOrem suum, there was (reason) that he should 
(naturally) hate his accuser; Mil. 13, 35. 

3. In SubstantiTe CUnses with ut. 

Ten simile nSn eat, ut ille homO religiSm anae pecunlam antepCneiet, it is 
not likely that suck a man would set money above his conscience ; 
Vcrr. 4, 6, II. 

VI. THE POTENTIAL STmjVHCTtVB 

516. The Potential Subjunctive expresses Possibility or 
Capacity (English "may," "might," "can," "could"). The 
negative is nOn. 

a. The Present and Perfect express a present or future possibility or 
capacity, the Imperfect and Past Perfect 3.past possibility or capacit)'. 

517. The Potential Subjunctive is used especially : 

I. In Independent Sentences, but only where a negative is 
implied, or in the Second Person Singular Indefinite, or with 
quia, aliquis, vix, facile, or forsitan. 

quia clidem illiua noctis fandd explicet ? who could set forth in words the 
ruin of that night f Aen. 2,361. (Present Capacity ; e= no one could.) 
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cnneS hoc agm«ii dlsidis, witk a luedge, one could split this line; Liv. 

32, 50, 9. (Present Capacity.) 
ea peritis amnia eins viz fidem fScerint, this could scarcely gain any 

credence at all among those -who know this river; Liv. 2T, 47, 5, 

(Present Capacity, emphatic tense.) 
Servins, fitter tnus, facile diceret, hie versus Planti nOn eat, hie est, your 

brother Servius could easily say ' That verse isn't Plautus\ this 

one is'; Fam. 9, 16, 4, (Past Capacity.) 
aliqnia dicat mihi, some one may say to me; Sat. 1, 3, 19. (Possibility.) 

a. But the Fulure Indicative is much more cammon witli qol* and aliquit, 
as in diMt aliqnis, lam eni will say. Pis. iS, 68. 

2. In Relative Claasea, after expressions of existeiue or non- 
existence y 

est nnde haec fiant, / have means with which it can be done; Ad. izz. 
nihil erat qii6 famem toleiarent, there was no means by which they could 

relieve their starvation; B. G. I, 28, 3, 
Quum angiistiim et difficile, viz qui ainguli can! dOceientni ; one (way 

was) narrow and difficult, by which carts could hardly be hauled 

one at a time; B. G. i, 6, 1. 

a. The potential feeling al the clause is clearly shnwn by its parallelism 
irith clauses with pounm in the Subiunctlve of Actuality (621, ') with a 
dependent Infinitive. Thus nnle aee*' comportiii posset (instead of com- 
pertirfltnr), nihil era} leliqnnm, thiri was nathmg lift from which a rampart 
cauld ie gat together; B. C. i, 15, i ; cf. B. G. 1, 25, I ; 4, 29, 4. 

3. In Subatantivc ClanseB after fieri potest. 

fieri potest nt lEctE quia aentiat, et id quod sentit polite itoqui oBn possit, 

it may happen that a man may think correctly, and yet be unable to 
express his thoughts in a finished manner ; Tusc. 1, 3, 6. 

a. This is the only way in Latin of saying " may " or " can," except with 
poaum used pereonally. or as shown under 617, i. 

Vn. THl SOBJUHCTIVE OF IDEAL CERTADITy" 

518. The Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty declares that, under 

imagined or imaginable circumstances, something would take 

place {or would have taken place), or asks a corresponding 

1 Thus after e»t, habeS. ntn est, nSn habrt, etc. 

These clauses ate really disc':fl',ve, eJpressing (hat of which the antecedent is iafa- 
ili, or (or which it is availabli or suitallc. 

2 Possihility, Natural Likelihood, and Ideal Cen 
ideally certain) often lie close together, so that a givei 
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question (English "I should," "you would," "he would," 
etc.). The negative is niln. 

a. The Present and Perfect express an Ideal Certainty in time future 
to the present, the Imperfect and Past Perfect an Ideal Certainty id time 
future to a past time. The Perfect is accordingly a Future Perfect for 
the present, the Past Perfect a Future Perfect for the past. Thus, ille 
id facial, ke ■would do this (e.g. if he should be called upon); ilte id 
ficerit, he -would assuredly do this (emphatic Perfect). 

■b. New Force developed by the Imperfect and Past Perfect Sabjaiic- 
tive. In addition, the Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive gained 
the power of expressing an ideal certainty contrary to fact, the Imperfect 
referring generally Ui present time, and the Past Perfect to either ^lur or 
present time. Thus ille id faceret, he -would be doing this (e.g. if he 
had been called upon) ; ille id fecisset, he -would have done this, now or 
in the past (e.g. if he had been called upon). For the origin of this 
force of the tenses, see S81, a, rem. 

519. The Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty is used: 
I. In Statements and Questions, 
ecquis id diierit? CertE nEin5, -would anybody dream of saying this? 

Surely nobody -would; Tusc. i, 36, 87. (Emphatic Perfect Act 

Ire per ignis et gladiOs ausim, / should ha-ve courage to go through fire 

and s-word; Ov. Met. 8, 76. 
nOn ille niSbis Saturnalia cBnstituisset, he -would not have appointed tfu 

Saturnalia for us, not he; Cat. 3, 7, 17. (Contrary to fact ; for 

they have been appointed.) 

a. A frequent use Is in Subjunctive Conclusions. See ST4, SBO, 681- 

b. This Subjunctive is often used merely to soften a statement. 

ego quae in tern toam sint eft velim faciSa, / should like you to do that 
-which is for your interest; Ph. 449. (Compare the nnsoftened 
Syr6 igndscas T0I6, / yiKUT you to forgive Syrus ; Heaut. 1066.) 

velitis iubeatisne &aec uc fieri? would it be your wish and command 
that this course be taken f Liv. zz, 10, z. (Softened Question.) 

any or all of the three forces. Thus nEmB crCdat might mean either ho mi eould believe, 
tu am laiuid ii likely in believe, or no sjte would btliaie. 

At the extremes of their forces, on the other hand, Possibility and Ideal Certainty are 
widely separated. Thus in uSd ille nibis under 819, 1, the meaulnR Is not possibly he 
mould not iave affoinied . .. ,bat 6e lerlalnly would not have af pointed .... mot hb. 
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c. TlitBA] Wlihei. The Softened Statements veliin, rellem, milim, roillran, with an 
Infinitive or Volilive Clause attached, are equivalent to a Subjunctive of Wbh. 

vinuD mS nitun vellem, / should like to have bun tarn a max ( = would that 
I had been born a man) ; Ph. 792. Similarly mlllem Muiiuet, Cat. 3, 3, J- 

2. In Relative Clauees, determinative or descriptive. 

one verW die, quid est qnod me velia, Ull me in a -word what the thing it 
•which you would like of me; And. 45. (Determinalive.) 

ficenmt id seiri HilSnis quod snSs qnisqne serrOs in tali re facere TOluiaset, 
Miio's slaves did Just that which, irt similar circumstances, any one 
would ha-ve wished his slaves to do; Mil. 16, 29. (Determinative.) 

dU eat aeqne quod faciam lubena, there is nothing that I should do itrilh 
so much pleasure ; Ph. 565. (Descriptive.) 

profectus id temporia, cum i&m Clddina, si qnidEm eO die BQmam ventnniseiat, 
ledue potuiaset, he set out at an hour when Clodius, if he really 
meant on that day to come to Rome, might already have been (would 
have been able to be) on his way back j Mil. 10,28. (Descriptive.) 

3. In Clauses of Ideally C^tain Result, with ut or ut nOn. 

adeO variant anctSres ut viz quicqnam adfinnare ansna sim, authorities 

differ so much that I should hardly dare to make any statement at 
all; Liv. 22, 36, I. (Present Ideal Certainty about the future.) 
res tamen ab Afriniania hOc erat dedncta, ut, 91 priQies montls attigiasent, 
ipu peticulum vitarent, impedimenta aerrare uOn posaent, things, 
however, had been brought to such a pass by Afranius and his men, 
thai, if they should be the first to reach the hills, they themselves 
would escape from danger, but would be unable to save their iag-- 
gage; B. C. 1, 70, 2. (Past-future Ideal Certainty.) 
a. The Descriptive Clause and the Result Clause both express some- 
thing that would naturally follow from the character of the antecedent. 
Hence they may be called Consecutive Clauses. 

i. In modem English we have to use the Conjunction "that" (after "such," "so," 
etc.) toexpressthefull consecutive idea. In Shakespeare's time, the bare Relative "who" 
or " that " could do this. A comparison will make the feeling of the Latin pl^er. 

"Who Is here so liase that would be a bondman!" Shakespeare, JuL Caes. 3, 2. 
quia ert tam impina qui non fateStut? who is so impious that {he) would not 
admit ...7 Har. Resp. 10, 30. 

4. In Substantive Clauses of Ideal Certainty': 

a) With ut or ut nCn, after verbs of bringing about or of existence. 

nude St ut malini fraterculus ease giiantis, whence it results that /should 

prefer to be the little brother of a son of the soil; luv. 4, 98. . 
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b') With qom after verbs or phrases of doubl or ignorance, if these 
are negatived, or imply a negative.* 

quod'ille 81 repndiisset, dubitatis qnin ei tis esset adlita? if he had 
refused, do you doubt that violence -would have been offered him f 
Sest. 29, 62. (Here dnbititis = dnbitaie B&n potestis.) 



SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS OF COMPOSITE 
ORIGIN (FUSION) 

THE SUBJUHCTIVE OF ACTUALITY (FACT) 

520. The Subjunctive of Actuality represents an act or state 
as a fact. The negative is nOn. . 

a. Id Subjunctive Clauses of Actuality, the Preseot expresses either 
a present or future situation or a present or future act seen aoristically, 
the Imperfect either a past situation or a past act seen aoristically, but 
in temporal relation to the main act. The Past Aorist (Perfect), ita the 
other hand, expresses a past act, etc., seen absolutely. ,^ 

The Present Perfect and Past Perfect express an act as in a com- 
pleted state at a present or past time respectively. 

521. The Subj unctive of Actuality is used only in dependent 

clauses of consecutive nature (621, I, e), as follows : 

I . In Descriptive Clauses of Actuality (Fact). , 

Any relative may be used (e.g. qui, com, ubl, unde). Quin,^ 

who . . . not, that . , . not, may be employed in place of qui 

nOn, etc., but only after a negative idea, expressed or implied. 

^ quia est talis qai tnE accQset, if there is any one of such a disposition 
that he blames me; Cat. 2, 2, 3. (Present state of affairs.) 

at sunt qui dicant, but there are men that say; Cat. 2, 6, 12. 

num quia «st tam dimins qui arbitritur ? is there any one so mad (wlio 
thinks) as to think f Mil. 28, 78. 

1 So especially after nGn dnbitS, n9n dublnm est, qnl« dabitat (implies "no one 
doubts"), uum dubium est. dSu iguBiB, quia ignont. 

After an affirmative the Infinitive is used (example in 689), and tlie later writers 
olten use it even after a negative. 

a This quin is of the same origin as the conjunction qoin, ihat not (footnote 1, p. 162), 
but Is used in place of tlie declined relatives qui Ii5ii, quae lOn, or quod oSn. It may bi 
employed, in any coostcuction in which qui Don is posuble, e.g. in 519, 2. 
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is sum, qiu istda plaiuus semper contempseiim, / am one that has aiways 

despised such applause (I am such that I have . ■ ■ ) i P'^"- •> ^S> 37- 

(Freseot Perfect.) 
nemo fuit qiun Tidetit, there -was Ho one that did not see; Verr. 5, 54, 

140, (Past Aorist, expressing the time absolutely.) 
fnit tempus cum Genninos GalH virtfite anperirent, there was a time ■when 

the Cauts surpassed the Gertnans in courage; B. G. 6, 24, i. 
in ea tempora nltua es, quibna firmlre aaimum ezpediat cinstantibns exem- 

pliH,^o«r life has fallen upon times in ■which it is well to fortify the 

mind through examples of firmness (times such that in them . . . ) i 

Tac. Ann. 16, 35. (Present state of aSairs.) 
in id aaecnlnm fiomuU cecidit aetas, cum iom minor flbnlis habitEtor Mia, 

the life of Romulus fell upon an age token less credence vias given 

to fables; Rep. 2, 10, 18. (Past state of affairs.) 
erit illud profect5 tempus cum tii amicissimi benerolentiam desidecEs, there 

will surely come a time when you will miss the kindness of a devoted 

friend; Mil. z6, 69. (Future state of affairs.) 

a. These clauses follow incomplete descriptive words^ or negative or 
indefinite expressions, or questions implying a negative. 

Note. Because of the kind of words or phrases after which tl« subjunc- 
tive descriptive clause Is used, it Is astnlial, is. it cannot be left out without 
matdng the sentence incamplete. Cf. tYie/ra descriptive clause, 969. 

b. The Subjunctive in such descriptive clauses is always necessary 
after a negative, and after words meaning such or so^ 

After indefinite positive antecedents,' the Indicative (which was the 
original mood) never was wholly driven out, though the Subjunctive 
became more common. Thus aunt mnlti qui Graecaa nSn ament litteias, 
Ac. 2, 2, 5, but snnt multi qui eripiuat . ■ . , Off. I, 14, 43. 

c. These clauses all tell what kind of a person or thing is meant ; 
i.e., they are really complex adjectives. For the contrasting Determi- 
native Clauses (Indicative), which tell what person or thing is meant, 
see 6S0. 

Note. Notice (in the last four eiamples) that a timi may be described, 
as well as anything else, and that the mechanism is the same, except that the 
temporal relative cum may Ik used, as well as a farm of qal, for such an 
antecedent. Thus one may say in id ■aeculum quS, or In Id saecnlnm cum. 

d. For maior qnam qui, etc., with the Subjunctive, see 2, c, below, 

1 Tilii. such, taatus, so griai, hie, ille, is, or ists, such, inai or nUus, th£ only mi, 
or tOiD, •OeB, or ita, so, with an adjective. 

1 £.g. Mint qui, main aunt qui, qDldam rant qal ,-~ .,,,,j.. 
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e. The Descriptive Clause of Actuality, the Clause of Actual Result 
(see 2, below), and the Substantive Clause of Actuality (see 3, below) 
all express something thai follows from the character of the antecedent. 
Hence these clauses and the clauses derived from them may be called 
Consecutive Clauses. But in the Descriptive Clause of Actuality the 
original consecutive feeling is often faint, or even non-existent. (So 
in sunt qui dicant, above.) 

f Quod sciam, etc. The Subjunctive is used in phrases meaning 
so far as T know, so far as I have heard, etc. (qnod or qiuntuia sciun, 
quod exatet, quod quidem sinserim, quod audierim, etc.), since these phrases 
generally follow negative or indefinite words. 

numquam dictum ab illO, quod scUm, never, so far as I know, has it 
been said by him; Fin. z, z6, 82. 

2. In Clauses of Actnal Result (Fact), with ut, ut nOn, or quia. 

Quin is used only after a negative idea, expressed or implied. 

neque enim is es, Catilina, ut te pudor umquam i ttu^itOdine rerocitit, you 
are not suck a man, Catiline, that shame has ever held you back 
from dishonor ; Cat. 1, 9, 22. (Present Perfect.) 

nee tam aum demens ut aesciam quid sentiitis, nor am I so mad as not to 
knoTJU -what you think; Mil. 27, 72. 

hoatium tam paratus (fuit) ad dimicandum animus, ut etiam ad galeKs 
induendas tempus defuerit, the spirit of the enemy -was so ready for 
battle that time failed even for putting on tlu helmets; B. G. 2, 
21, S. (Tense aoristic, and absolute.) 

tanta renim cotnmiititiS eat iacta. nt noatri proeliam redintegrirent, so great 
a change was made that our men renewed the fight; B. G. 2, 27, I, 
(Tense aoristic, but relative to that of facta est.) 

mSns altiasimus impendebat, nt perpauci prohibere posseat, a high moun- 
tain overhung, so that even a very small number ivere able to stop 
the way ; B. G. i, 6, 1. (Tense of past situation.) 

numquam tam .male est Sicnlis quin aliquid facite dicant, things never go 
so badly with the Sicilians that they have n't some witty thing to 
say; Verr. 4, 43, 95. 

eiusmodl tempus erat ut hominea impuoe occideientnr, the time was such 
that men were being killed with impunity; Rose. Am. 29, 80. 

iis temporibna fn^runt ut eiirum IQctum ipsSmm dignitis cSnsdUietnr, 
(Paullus and Cato) lived in such times that their high position con- 
soled their grief ; Fam. 4, 6, I. ,-- 1 

^ ■' n,gN..(JNGOOglC 
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a. These clauses generally follow incomplete descriptive words • ; but 
they may also follow a verb having no modifier, as in the example m&ns 
impendeb&t, ttt . . . above. 

b. There is no essential difference between the Descriptive Clause of 
Actuality and the Clause of Actual Result, when both express the char- 
acter of a person, thing, or time. E.g. is sum qui contempserim of 
fi21, I, and ifl es ut reTOCirit of 621, 2, correspond exactly in meaning; 
as also do Urn dimeDs qui of 621, 1 , and tarn dimiiM ut of 621, 2. 

c. A Comparative with qnam may be followed by a Consecutive qul- 
orut-Clauseof Actuality, with the meaning of /niir«. . . thansuchasto . . . , 

maior Bum quam cni poasit fortSna nocin, T am Ids grtal for fortunt to have 

/Mj^r /o^armmf (greater thanonesuch that forluneisable); Ov. Met. 6, 195. 

Similarly i8b est visa nuior quam ut, Liv. zz, 5 1, 3: 
aio longlui hoBtia aberant quam quo telnm adj^ posset, the enemy aiai not 

farther away than a javelin could be thrown (than a point such that to 

It...)! B.O.,,1.,3. 

d. Ita at with the Subjunctive may express a Limitation. Its. ut may also expr^^s 
ttw Way by Which, and (ita) at dSd, or quia, an Act not Accompanying the main act. 
qui ita concMunt, ut yfitHBCuni de amSre rei piiblicae cntent, who yield only Is the txicni 

p/vfiti£(sothAtt]>eyvie) wilh you in Isfe /sr the Commotiweallh : Cat. 4, 7. i;. 

Plin. Ep. 1, 20, 6. 
ineenium it* lande nt niSn pertimfBcam, I f raise hit ability without being oierawed by 
it (in such a way that I am not overawed) ; Caecil. ij, 44. Similarly Pomp. 7, 19. 

3. In Substantive Clauses of Actuality (Fact) : 
a) With ut or ut nSn, after verbs of bringing about or of existence.^ 
s«d ot poasim facit Seta Tita, bul my past life makes me able (makes that 
I am able); Sen. 11, 38. (Present state of affairs. In tense, 
poaaim = poasimi.) 

< Tilis, suih, tantns, is grttd, hlc, llle, is, or ista, smh, or tarn, ad»5, sic, or ita, 10, 

When following an incomplete adverbial modifier, or a verb without modiher, these 
clauses describe the character of the act ot state expressed by that verb. 

' Such verbs (or phrases) express : (1) the Bringing About of something, e.g. (ado, 
sBclS. cCallclS, peiflciS, cBgC, petsoSasS ; (t) a. Conclusion Brought About (i*. proved), e.g. 
effleitui, lequitor, relinqoitur. resUt ; (j) a Fad Occurring or Existing. e.g. fit (i( is 
brought about, the result is), accidlt, contiag:lt, obtiDCit. ivenit (i^ happens), est (U 
is the case that), accfdit {it is ihi case in addition that), riinm, aovum, and Uie like with 
est {it is rarely the case that, etc), taotum abest at [it is so far from being tht case 
Ma/), vimm. laisiiin, and the like with ut {it is true or false that) ; (4) Existing Custom, 
e.g. mSs or mGris est, cinsuftado or ciDsattBdlais est, commfine est. 

Verbs like facie, etBcio, or iBga, may be followed by either the Volitive Subjunctive 
(602, 3, o),or the Subjunctive of Actuality, according as the writer or speaker is thinking of 
an act as /efo brought out, or as >H«Ka//>' brought about. (Cf.«iaciimasnS,under60S,3,a.) 

ogle 
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his rEbua fiEbat,' ot minus liitS Tagaientoi, th* result of this was that 
their 'wanderings were over a narrower territory/ B, G, I, 2, 4. 
(Fast state of affairs. In tense, Tagarentut = TagabaDtur.) 
popnll KSmini banc ease cODsnetadicem, nt sodOs gratii, dignitlto, bonSre 
auctiOres Tellet esse, it was {said he) the way of the Roman people to 
desire (that it desired) its allies to be magnified in influence, dignity, 
and honor ; B. G. 1, 43, 8. 

Note. The Substantive ut-Chiue of ActuiUty ii of ten a mere wri-KOwB. 
Id qaod lp«i diEbui XX aeesirlmS cSnftcennt, nt fluliian biUlniBt, inhai Ikey 
Ihtmiehes had with difficulty accomplished in taitnty days, namely, the 
ereiting of the rner : B.G. 1,13,2. 

b) With qoitt, after verbs or phrases of doubt or ignorance,* if these 
are negatived, or imply a negative, 
non dubitat q^n breri ait Trola peritfiia, h« does not doubt thai Troy will 

soon fall; Sen. 10, 31. (Periphrastic Future ; see 470, 4, a.) 
neqne abest snspidO, qnin ipse aibi mortem cOnsdverlt, nor is suspicion 

lacking that he took his own life; B. G. 1, 4, 4. (Past Aorist.) 

Note. The Infinilire also may be used (688), and, after verbs not nega- 
tived, alnays is used until after Cicen's time. 

New Meanings developed by the Consecutive qnl-CLAUSE 
Seatnctive Kelative Clause 

522. A Subjunctive Relative Clause may be used to restrict ike 

application of the antecedent. 

amnlam Sifttfinun, qnS* qnidem ego cognilvetim, acatinlmiiin, tke keenest ef all 

orators, at least of such as I have knimin ; Brul. 4S, l3o. (So generally 

with quldem.) 
H, AntSni, omidum CIoqnentiBBiiiJ quSa ego andieilai, Marcui Atstenius. the 

most eloquent of all vihgtn I have heard ; Tusc. 5, 19, 55. 
tt. Without qnidem, the Delenninative Indicative b mudi moiE common ; see SSO. 

Causal or Adversative Relative Clatiae 

523. A Relative Clause in the Subjunctive may be used to 
express Cause or Opposition? 

1 The rise o( the meaning of Fact out of Effect (Result) is due to such phrases as 
effectum est nt, it has been brought niarti that, = it is rune the fart thai . . . 

' So especially after n6n dubitfi. nSn duUDm est, nSn ienOrii, quia dnbitat, nun 
dublnm est, quia ienfirat, uSn abeat suapIciS, 

"The word "cause" is used foi brevity (hereand In 836 and 62B) in place of "caOM 
or reason," and tlie word " opposition ■' in place of " oppoHtion or contrast." 
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ferrei anmiu, qui qaicqnaoi litiic negEmna, wt are hard-hearted, that we 
deny him anything f Phil. 8, 8, 25 (Causal ; = I say hard-hearted 
because , , , ). 

illi aotem, qiu omnia d£ r£ pDblica piaediia sentireiit, neEStiiun ausce- 
pfrnnt, and they, since they had only the noblest sentiments toward 
the staley undertook the tasks Cat 3, 2, 5. (Causal.) 

tuni CetbEguB, qui panlS ante aliquid dS gUtliis ac sicis respoodisaet, repente 
conticuit, then Cethegus, although a tittle before he had made some 
reply about the swords and daggers, suddenly became silent; Cat. 3, 
5, 10. (Adversative.) 

a. As compared with the Tacit Causal or Adversative Clause (Indicative ; 
868, a) which merely luggeils the idea of ca.use or opposition without call- 
ing attention to it, the SubjunctiVE Clause may be called the Explicit Causal 



b. The Causal quI-Cbuse is often introduced by nt (utpote), qnlppe, or 

praeiertlm {ai, in faci,_espicially, etc.). 

nugiu pais ndfnitium, at qui cdIBoi addiG RBmiuia essent, LaUul tclf' 
bant, a good many sflke pcofU of Fidenm, inaimucb as Ikey had ban 
anruxtd to iht Romans as colonists, undirstood Latin ; Ijv. i, 17, 9. 

New Meanings developed bv the Consecutive coih-Clause 
Descriptive cum-Clause of Situation 
524. A Subjunctive cam-Clause may be used to describe 
the Situation under Which the main act took place. 

The tenses are necessarily those of past situation (Imper- 
fect or Past Perfect). 

Original type} 
accEpit agiuin temporibns ila cum iacirent pretia praediSmm, he got the 

land at a time when prices -were down; Rose. Com. 12, 33. 
epistolae tnm datae sunt cum ego mE nOn belle habErem, the letters were 
sent at a time when I was not feeling well; Att. j, 11 , 7. 

Narrative type^ 
ipsi ad me, ciun iam dilucEsceTet, dEducnntnT, the men themselves were 
brought to me as day was breaking; Cat. 3, 3, 6. (IfflucSsceret is 
narrated, just as much as dEducuntur is.) 

1 These examples are simply additional instances of the kind seen in S2I, i. 
' Essentially the eme thing as the original type, but employed In a new way, namely 
In narrating. 
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a. The Descriptive cam-Clause of Situation is often equivalent to a 
Participle, ■ 

pit cutriB foTtisBJiiie pagDtna ocddl- In atcundi pnwllS ceddit CiitUe can 
tot, he is tilled fighting bravely in foitlasimB pngniiet, in the second 

front of the lamp ; B. G. 5, 37, 5. battle Critias ftlt fighting bravely ; 

Nep. Thras. 2, 7. 

AotiochDiii Boepe dlBpotantem andit- L.FlMCiiinaud!T]ciund]ceret(=dIcen- 
tuun, / uied eftin la hear Antiackus tem) . . . , / have heard Lucius Flac- 

arguing; Ac. z, 4, 1 1. f<tr (saying) say... ; Div. 1, 46, 104. 

b. The Descriptive ciun-Claiue of Situation in its Lightest Fonn. The 
construction, as the examples under a indicate, may at the extreme of its 
development show the feeling of Situation but faindy. 

I, The Descriptive cuin-Clauu of Situation stands in sharp contrast vrith the 
Determinative Cam-Clause (S60, a) which simply difint! the lime of the main act. 

d. In the future the CBHtClause of Situation, unless clearly consecutive as in eiit 
iUud tempM enm (831, 1), takes the Indicative. Thus cam potent, Cat. i, 2, 5. 

e. For the Indicative in eom.Chuses of Situation in the present, see 669, note i. 

Cnm-Clause of Situation, with Accesaoty Causal or AdTeraative Idea 

525. The Descriptive cum-Claiise of Situation may be used 
■with an accessory idea of Cause or Opposition. 

his cnm sot aponte peiBuadeie nSn possent, leiatSa ad Dumiunigem mittimt, 

•when (and because) they could not persuade them by their mvn 

efforts, they sent (send) ambassadors to Dumnorix; B. G. I, 9, 2. 

nam cum id posset infitiari, lepente praetei opiniSnem omniam cBnfessas 

t^for when (and in spite of the fact that) it -was in his power to 

deny, suddenly, contrary to ivhat everybody was looking far, he con- 

fessed; Cat. 3, 5, 11. 

a. Since the idea of Situation is the original one, the preference should 

always be given to it in explaining instances where it is still present. Thus 

the above should not be explained merely as causal or adversative clauses. 

The Purely Causal or Adversatire oum-ClAuse 

526. A Subjunctive cum-Clause may be used, in any tense, 

to express Cause or Opposition} 

1 The conslrtiction arose in that of Situation, as in 62fi. The useof it in cases where 
the idea of Situation was weak, and that of Cause or Opposition strong, led to this last 
type in which the latter idea alone is emphasized. The sanK cause led to the. complete 
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quae cum ita sint, Catilina, perge, since this is so, Catiline, proceeds Cat. 

I, 5, 10, (Causal.) 
cum ea ita aint, tamen sisi pScem esse factOnun, though this is so, yet (he 
says) he ■will make peace ; B. G. 1, 14, 6. (Adversative.) 
a. The Causal cum^lause, like the Causal aai^Clause, may be introduced by atpote, 
quippe, or piaeBeitim (as, injacl, especially, etc.), Fiaesertlm sometimes ^//inrj cum, 
GDm ^iBMitim Tideam . . . , isfeaatly since I see .. .i Cat 3, 1 2, 28. 

Cniii-ClaUBeB in Early Latin 

527. in eariy Latin, all cum-Clauses, whether narrative, causal, or 
adversative, still took the Indicative. Occasional examples are to be 
found even in Cicero's time and later. Thus Virgil uses the older con- 
struction, for its old-fashioned effect, in several places, as t 

postera cum atellla fngirat dies, sod5s in coetnm adTOcat Aeneas, ivhen the 
next dawn had chased away the stars, Aeneas called (calls) his 
comrades to an assembly; Aen. 5, 42. (In Cicero, this would 
naturaily have been fugSsset ; compare com diliicEsceiet, in 024-) 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE TS CONDmOBS 

528. Conditions attd Conclusions of all kinds are treated 
together, for convenience, in 973-682. 

THE SUBJUHCTIVE OP PROVISO 

529. The Subjunctive may be used with modo, dum, or dum 
modo, only, so long as, so long as only, to express a Proviso. 
The negative is nS (sometimes, in later Latin, nOn). 

id fiOmanl, modo nE quid moverent, aeqnQ satis animS (fer£bant), the 

Romans were well enough satisfied with this, proiiided only they 

might remain inqclive ; Liv. Zl, 52, 4- 
magnB me metn liberabis, dum modo inter mg atque t! m^rns intersit, you 

will free me from great fear, if only there shall be a wall between 

you and me; Cat, 1, 5, 10. 

THE SUBJUHCTIVE OF REQUEST OH EHTREATT 

530. The Subjunctive may be used to express Request or 
Entreaty (negative nS) : 

I . In Independent Sentences, 
iam accipiat, banc dBcat, do let him have the money at once, and marry 
the girls Ph. 677. 
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a. The Second Person is almost wholly confined to poetry. 

give him your 
a king.) 

2. In SuIwUntiTe Clauses, after verbs or phrases of Requesting, 
Begging, Imploring, etc' 
DiTicilCQB CaeMieiti obaecriie coepit ni quid gtavioB In fritrem atatneret, 

DivUiacas began to entreat Caesar not to pass too severe judgment 

upon his brother; B. C. i, 20, i. 

THE SUBJOTTCTTVE OP COMSEHT OR IHDIFPEHEHCK 

531. The Subjunctive may be used to express Consent, 
Acquiescence, or Indifference (negative nfi) : 

1 . In Independent Sentences. 

Tin mi eiidere ? Viat, do you wisk >»e to believe it t Sobeit; Ph. 810. 

moiior i^ pntO ti miUe i Caesare cOnanli qnam inamiri, may I die (= I 
am willing to die) if I don^t believe you -would rather have Caesar 
ask your advice than make you a millionaire; Fam. 7, 13, 1, 
(Compare the boys' phrase " I hope to die if it is n't true.") 

sibl habeant arma, they may have their arms; Sen. 16, 58. 

2. In Substantive Clauses, after verbs of Consent, Acquiescence, 
or Indifference? 

huic pennisit uti in bis locia legiBnem conlocSTet, he gave him permission 
to station his legion in those parts; B. G. 3, 1, 3. . 

quae iam mecam licet i«cognCBc3s, and these things you may now recall 
with me (it is permitted that you recall) ; Cat 1 , 3, 6. 

532. The Subjunctive may be used to express a Concession 
of Indifference ("Concessive" Subjunctive): 

I. In Independent Smtences (negative nS). 
nfi alt ainfi summnm malnm dolor; malum certfi eA, grant that pain is 
not the greatest evil; an evil at any rate it is; Tusc. 2, 5, 14. 

a. This conslnicClon. and the dependent form of it in i, geneially expicsa 
a concession made merely for Iht laki of the argument, and are thus the 
opposite of the concession ol fact (Indicative; 956, a). 

> The most common of the verts are rofi, iSiS, piecDi, DliMCrS, impetifi, qnaerS, petS. 
It is olten hard to determine whether in a given Substantive Clause the idea of Request 

is uppermost, or that of Will (SOS, 3). The distinction is unimportant, since with verbs of 
wealier meaning the idea of Will would always tend to ^hade into that of Request 

> Tlie most common of these are conefdo, ein5, permitti, Meet 
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2. In Dependent ConceBsione of Indifference, with qnamTlB or 
qnamUbet, as muck as you f lease, even though (negative nOn). 
ilia qnamvu ridicule essent, sicut er&nt, tamen riHUm ii5n mSrenint, no 

matter how amusing this may have been, as in fact it was, never- 
theless it didn't raise a laugh; Fam. 7, 32, 3. (Concession of a 
state of things in the past.) 
senect&a qnaniTis nOn sit sravia, tamen anfert earn Tiridltatem in qui 
etiam nunc erat SnpLB, old age, no matter though it be not burden- 
some, nevertheless takes p-ivay the freshness which Scipio still pos- 
sessed; Am. 3, 1 1. (Concession In the general present.) 

a. CoDMHioD of IndiflereiKS with licet. Licet, it isfcrmitled, is often lued 

ftemut ornnCs licet. Ham qood lentiS, l!ie whole vmrtd may storm al na, stilt 
1 aill say the thing I think (though the whole world should storm ) ; De 
Or. 1, 44, 195. 
*. A Subjunctive Cbuse with nt, irocn though, nay eipress a Concession of 

ac um nt omnia contriopinifinemacciderent, tamen s£ plorlmum ni.vibn* pou*, 

Iheti, too, men though tveryttking should turn out contrary to their exfec- 

iativH, (Ihey (ell) thai Ihty wort viry fower/uliH siifs; B. C. 3, 9, 6. 

f. For the Concession ol Fact with qnamqtum, see 656, o. For the same 

with etal, tunetii, etc, see fiSS, 8. For the bieakdown of the distinction 

between qnamvis and qoamquam, see fi41. 



SUBJUNCTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS DUE TO THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS (ANALOGY) 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE OP IHDIRECT DISCOURSE 

533. When the words or thoughts of any one are reported 
exactly as spoken or thought, they are said to be in Direct 
DiBcourse.^ When they are made to depend on a verb of say- 
ing, thinking, etc. (expressed or implied), they are said to be in 
Indirect DisconrBe." 

a. In Indirect Discourse, the first and second persons generally 
change to tlie third (ego to si, mens to BUtis, hie and iste to ille, etc.). 
The same applies to subordinate clauses. 

t Thij at is probably meiely Ihe formal opposite of dE (cf, p. 161, footnote 3) ; tottbe 
clause wff^ originally have betui dependent ("granting Ma/"). 

' Also called dritlS Rfeta. e Also called OiitU ObHqna. 
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534. t. As explained in S8&, 

Principal Statements in Indirect Discourse are expressed 
by the Infinitive, regularly with a Subject Accusative.^ 
Dnmnorigem dSaignlri senttebat, (Caesar) was aware that Dumnorix 

■was meant; B. G. i, i8, I. (What Caesar thought was : DumDOiiz 

dfsignatnr, Dumnorix is meant.) 

a. The Infinitive of Indirect Discourse often follows a verb 
which does not suggest this idea. The InfinitiiJe itself is, in 

, such a case, the sign of the idea. 

sifli onuiEa flentes Caessri ad pedes piiiecimnt; nGn minaB Bi COB- 
tendere . . . ,all iirmi Ihcmielves, in tears, at Caesar'i feet : 
ikey mere not less urgent (they said) . . . ; B. G. i, 31, z. 

b. All CandusiQnsi^mgSiaiemenls) mustga into tbe Infinitive in Indirect 
DiKouise, See especially 6S1, i, i). 

2, Subordinate Clauses representing Indicatives or Imper- 
atives are put in the Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse. 
These are : 

I. Subordinate Statements of Fact, including Clauses o£ 

Reason with quod, quia, qaoniAm, or qiundo (636). 
II. Conditions of Fact (fi38). 

III. Questions of Fact (637). 

IV, Commands or Prohibitions (S38). 

a. The negative is the same as in corresponding clauses or sentences 
in Direct Discourse, i.e. ii€ for commands or prohibitions, and nOn for 
all other clauses. (Cf. 464.) 

b. For comparison, the corresponding Indicative or Imperative forms 
of Direct Discourse will be given for each of the Subjunctive examples. 

535. I. Suboidlnate Statements of Fott in Indirect DiBCOurse 

Indirect Discourse Direct Discourse 

vehementer eis incQaSvit ; t/t cum siilS cum bSU dtclma legitne IbS. de qui 
declmi legione itdmm, dE qoA niu nin dublti. / will go with the Tenth 

dubitSret, he rebuked them roundly. Legion alone, about which I have no 

(and said) Hat he laould go -with the doubt. 

Tenth Legion alone, about -which he 
hadnodottbt; B. G. 1,40, 15. 
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a. laformal Indirect DiscouTae. The fact that a statement is quoted 
may be shown by the mood alone, even if there is no verb of saying or 
thinking in the main sentence. 

colidie CacBsi HaednoB frumentum quod fiflmentnm quod estla poUlcitI, (give 
SBSent pollieiH fligitire, Caesar was me) tki grain inkiik y<m have 

dunning the Hacdui daily for the promised, 

grain ■which (as he reminded them) 
thty had promised i B. G. i, 16, 1. 
*. Forward-Movingand Parenthetical RelativeClausesof Fact (688 and 667), since 
they are additional statements of fact, may be expressed in Indirect Discourse by the 
Infinitive. In the majority of cases, however, the general mould of the sentence throws 
such a clause into the Subjunctive. An example of each kind foUows: 
Don sustinEra dfserere olBcii sni partis, in qu6 tAmen Bui dolilit modam impdnen, 
(Comulus said) thai hi could not indure to d/serf the dutUs of his ojfftr; in 
■which, however ( = bul in this) he set tourtds to kis ovin grief ; Plin. Ep.g, 13,16, 
xSre si ins esse v{ra, nee qnemquom ei eo plus doUris capere, piopteieft quod per aS 
crEriuet; qnibus opilms od nunuendam [ritiaiD ntarCtuT, (said) thcit he know 
this to it trot, and that no one suffered more grief from Iht fact, for the reason 
that (his irother) had grown through his help; which resources he was using to 
lessen his Infiuence ; B. G. 1, 3D, 1. (Might have been nritten quitwB WL, vikick 
he was using.) Similarly the parenthetical qui iHt futnrvs esset; Cat i, 3, 7. 

c. An Infinitive construction is often kept up after a Relative at qnftin depending 
upon an Infinitive. In such a case, the Infinitive is often expressed but once. 

tt suspicor ladem ribna quibua mi Ipsnm commoviri, / suspect that you are troubled by 
the same things by which I myself am ; Sen. I, i. 

d. Clauses expressing statements inserted by the narrator himself ate really not a 
part of the Indirect Discourse, and therefore are expressed by the Indicative, 
nnntiatnm CBt Atlovigtum ad ocenpandum Ve»Dti»Dem, qnod est oppldnm a 

possession of Besanion, which is the largest town of the Siquani; B. G. i, 3S, 1. 

2. Oauses of Season with quod, quia, quoniam, or quand6, In 
Indirect Discourse 

These are mostly only a particular kind of statement of fact, 

dbtinguished from the others for convenience. 

Indirect Discourse Direct Discourse 

Caeaar lespondit eo sibi mlnuB dnbiti- miM mlaua dubitfttlinls datur, quod 
tiinia doii, qnod memoiii tenSiet memoiij tenet . . . , I feel less 

. . . , Caesar answered that he felt hesitation, beeaute I remember , . . 

less hesitation, because he remem- 
bered . . . ,- B. G. T, 14, I. 

giatQliriB ■"'hi quod accepeiim augu- gtltalor tibi quod aaguiatum accSpisti, 
Atam,yeti congratulate me on having I congratulate you oh having been 

tten made an augur; Plin. Ep. 4. 8, 1 . made an augur. 

,,i-,Gt)Ogle 
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a. SubjunctlTe of Quoted Season. By a kind of informal Indirect Dis- 
course, the Subjunctive is used with quod, quia, qnoniam, or qnondfi to 

express a reason given by another than the speaker. 
■npplieitis dicieta eit, qood ItiUam belia SberisMm, a thanksgiving vmi decried 
because I had saved Italy from -aiar ; Cat. 3, 6, 1 S- (This was what the 
senate said, in passing the decree.) 

Note 1. To give the spcakcr^s reason, the Indicative is used. See SSS. 
Note 1. Tlie speaker may quote a. reason as given or felt by himself at 
another lime, and will then use the Subiunctive. 

Note 3. By a natural confusion, dlci and eilstJDiit are sometimes put in 
the Subjunctive in a qnoaClause of Reason. 

ndiit quod sC obUtnm nesciS quid Secret, he came back, because he said he had 
forgotten something (properly qnod Ohntu enet, because, as he said, he 
iadfotgotltn); Off.1,13,40. Similarly quoJ eriatitnirant, E.G. 1,13, 3. 

b. SnbjniictiTe of SsjKted Reason. The Subjunctive is used with nSa 
qnod, nOn quia, nSn qnomam, nSn quO, nSn qnln, etc., to express a reason 
imagined as possibly given by some one, but rejected by the speaker.* 

The true reason is then sometimes added in the Indicative. 

nSn idcitcii eSmm flanin dindaetam, qaod Us aascfnaErsm, aed quod ednitn nj 
aappodibati / had given uf my intercourse viilk them (my hooka) ; not 
that I -mas angry at them, but because 1 frit somewhat ashamed of myself 
in their pretence ; Fjun. 9, I, I. 

536. ConditiotiB of Fact in Indirect IHscourse 

Indirect Discourse Direct Discourse 

napondlt al obaides ab Ca aibi dentni, A obsidiB a vibla mihi dabnntui, vSU»- 

fiaf * com Us ^ pfieem esae factanim, com picem fadam, if hostages are 

he answers that if hostagtt shall be (shall be) given me by you, I will 

given Aim by them, he viill make make peace ■with you. (More Vivid 

peace with them; B. G. 1, 14, 6. Future Condition; 678, b.) 
(Condition really future to a past 
time, but picturesquely put as future 
to the present.) 

■oa iaciiaiiTit -. . . . ti qnos ■dreianm a! qnos Bdveiauin piDeliom conuDOTet, 

pioalium commovtret, boa leperirs hi repeiire poaanBt, if the defeat dis- 

posae, he rebuked them: . . . (say- heartens any among you, they can 

ing) that, if the defeat disheartened ascertain. (Condition of Fact in the 

any among them, these ceuld ascer- present; 578.) 
lain . . . ,- B. G. I, 40, 8. (Condition 
of Fact, in tinfi relatively present to 
the past point of view.) 

I Tbis construttion, though no longer a Subordinate Statement of Fact, has arisen out of 
audi a statement, * Compare with example to tlie right, and note the changes of person. 
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a. Infornul Indirect IMsconrw. The expression is often informal, the 
indirectness of the Conditioii being shown only by the Subjunctive itself. 
•i quid dicere vellet, fid poteBtitem, n quid dion via, poteatitem haMa, 

/ gavi him an Dfiporttinity, if hi if yen wiih U say anything, ym 

wanltd la say anything; Cat. 3, 5, ha'Bean opportunity. (CooditiOD of 

II. Cf. qui yelint; Aeo. 5, 291. Fact in the Present.) 

537. QaesUons of Fact in Indirect EHBConrae 

Indirect Discourse Direct Discourse 

AiiorlstnB respondit • • - ; quid albi quid tibi vU ? quid In me&s pOMM- 
Tellct ? cflx ia ania poaasaaiSDis alonea Tenia ? -ahat da you toant ? 

Teniret ? ArioT/iitus anmtered ■ . ■ ; lohy do you comt into my patsts- 

(islting) what he (Caesar) taatittd ; sions ? 

why ht (Caesar) eami into his pos- 
sessions; B. G. 1.44.8. 

a. For Rhetorical Questions of Fact in Indirect Discourse, see »1, a. 

b. The Indirect Question of Fact in the Subjunctive may be used 
with any verb or expression capable of suggesting the interrogative idea. 
The underljring principle is the same as in the above. 

qoaeU'ri quid dnbttiret, I askedwhy he hesitated; Cat. 2, 6, 13. 
iaiaei'&t^piiiaaivaaX^MHeeTtainvihither the fates are earryingus ; Aen.j.;. 

c. Indirect Questions are of substantive nature. See the example. 

d. Note the following usages in Indirect Questions ; 

i) The Future Indicative is represented by the Periphrastic Future 
(470, 4. «)■ 
aataqnam. lata qui iviaOra alnt, videlS, before I see vihere this is going 
ta turn out; Alt. 14, 19, 6. (The question is, qui Evident?) 

2) ITum does not diEEer from -ne in meaning. 

qnaeiO num axfattmCa, I ast wkether you think ; Clu. 23, 6z. 

3) Ut. how, is freely used.' 

docibat nt omni tempore titina Gallias prindpitiun Haadul tmnlMeDt. 
(Caesar) informed him how the Haedui had constantly held the 
chief position in all Gaul; B. G. I, 43, 6. 
*. Several intetiogative phrases may be used as indefinitti, without effect upon the 
mood. So especially, in Ciceronian Latin, nesciS quia <qDt pacto, etc.), oiiri quun, etc. 
OMCiS qna pacta Brfipit, has in samt way or other burst fertk; Cat. i, 13, 31. 
/ MescHan in Ciceronbn Latin ^sn«™//>' implies "I rather think that ..." (cf. 
English " I don't know but " ; enample under 607, j). In later Latin, it has its original 
neutial meaning (" I don't know whether . . . "). 

1 nt 13 used also in direct Exiiamalisus, but nut in ditwl Questions, except in early 
tan an inutahons o it. ^ , C;OOJ^Ie 
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g- The otiginal Indicative is slill sometimes found in Indirect Questions or Exclama- 
tions in poetry (especially in early Latin), and in late tolloquial prose, 
■clfi qnid dictaras ( = dictarA es), I know what you are going to say : AuL 174. 
vMen ut Eemiiuie stant vertice cristas, sec kom upon his head tki double flumes stand 
up; Aen. 6, 77^ 

538. Commands and Prohibitions in Indirect Discourse 
Indirect Discourse Direct Discoubse 

respondit ■ ■ . ; cnm vetlet. cangtedeii- com Talis, congiedeiB, w^fn you toant 

\fa, ht answered . ..; whenhewatited, (shall want), come en. 
let Aim come on; B. G. I, 36, 7. 

nantins venit bellam AthiniiDUB lodi- AthinienseB bellam Indixinuit : qaSie 

xisse: qairE venire ut dnbitltet, a veidte aSU dobitiie, tie Athenians 

message came that the Atkenians had have declared tear : wherefore do not 

declared war: viherefore kt should hesitate to come. (For the usage in 

not hesitate to come ; Nep. Ages.4, 1. direct prohibitions, see 601, 3, a.) 

a. Verbs of saying like dicO and respondea may take a Volitive Clause, 

on the principle of 602, 3, a). 

THE SOBJOHCTIVE BY ATTRACTIOH 

539. A Dependent Clause attached to a Subjunctive or 
Infinitive Clause, and conceived as forming an essential part 
of the thought conveyed by it, is put in the Subjunctive. 

cnm ita balbus esset, ut eius Ipaius artis, CQi studEret, primam litterau 
vAn posset dicere, though he stamtnered so tnuch, that he could not 
pronounce the first letter of the very art that he was studying; 
DeOr. 1,61, 260. 

miis est Syiic&sis, ut, si qua de i« ad senatum refeiator, dicat sententiam 
qui velit, it is the custom at Syracuse that, when any matter is taken 
up in the senate, any one that desires speaks; Verr. 4, 64, 142. 

mSs est Athenis laudSri in cOntiSne eOs qui sint in proeliis inteifecti, it is 
the custom at Athens to pronounce a public eulogy over those who 
have fallen in battle; Or. 44, 151. 

quicqnid increpuerit, Catilinam timeri, nOnestferendnm, it is intolerable that, 
whatever sound is heard,Catiline should have to be feared; Cat, 1,7,18. 

THE SDBJDHCTIVE OP REPEATED ACTION 
HO. The Subjunctive is sometimes used in subordinate 
clauses, to express Repeated Action. 

.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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Any Relative or Conjunction may be used ; but the earliest examples 
are mostly with cum. 
Tezilliim prSpfinendnm, quod «rat uuigne cum ad anii& concuiil oporteret, 

thi fiag had to be displayed, -whick was Ike signal, when (ever) the 

soldiers must gather to arms; B. G. 2, zo, i. Cf. 5, 19, z. 
saepe, cnm ipse te dinfiniiasses, subitS ipse te retin^bls, often, -when you had 

Herved yourself , you -would suddenly che^k yourself j Quinct. il, 39. 
quod ubi dizisset, taastam in fims imittibat, after saying which, {the 

priest) used to cast a spear into their territory; Liv. i, 32, 13. 
est Tulgns cnpiins Tolnptatum, et, si eOdem piinceps tiahat, laetum, the 

populace is fond of pleasure, and delighted if the chief ruler leads 

ifi that direction ; Tac. Ann. 14, 14. 
a. !n Cicero's time, the older construction (Indicative; S79) is much 
more common than the Subjunctive. After Crcero, the Subjunctive 
became equally common iu tenses of the past, but remained less com- 
mon in tenses of the present. 

THE LATER SUBJUNCTIVE WITH QUAMQUAH AND 
IBWCATIVE WITH QUAMVlS 

541. After Cicero, qnamquam and quamvis are used with either 
Indicative or Subjunctive, oflen without distinction of meaning. 
qaamquam mOviiStar, althoagk hi was moved ; Liv. 36, 34, 6. 

qoBiDTis InfeBtS aolmi perveneria. no matttr in hsw hostile a spirit yau had 
arrived; Ijv. z, 40, 7. Similarly qusmviB diiicit, Aen. 5, 541. 

a. For Ihe tegular Ciceronian constructions (qaamquam Indicative, quamviB Sub- 
junctive), see 666; 633, i. 

b. QoamviB and, after Cicero, qnamiuHln are often used with other parts of speech 
than verl», as in qoamvis retentuB, Plin. Ep. ro, 15 ; quataqnam parcissimus, 10, 9. 

THE SUBJUHCTIVE GEHERALIZING STATEMEHT OP PACT 
IR THE SECOND SINGULAR IHDEPINITE 

542. A General Statement of Fact is sometimes expressed by a 
Subjunctive in the Second Person Singular Indefinite. 

abl mortaua ua, tta aia ut nomea cluet, when you 're dead, dead you are in ike 
true sense cf the word; Trin. 496, (The second sis has the force of es.) 

qui hostEa patriae Bemel eaae coepiront, efis mm i peinicii rei publicae reppulerls, 
nee vl coercire nel benefleiS pUcAre possis, if men hazie one/ begun to be 
enemies of their country, then, when you have stopped them from destroying 
the state, you can neither constrain them by force nor reconcile them by 
kindness ; Cat. 4, 10, 2Z. (PoBBla has the force of p«tes,) 

a. The Indicative is also used in this sense. , - . 
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THE INDICATIVE 
543. Synopsis OF the Principal Uses of the Indicative 



nntBPBIIDBHT SENTBHCBS 



PEPBHSBHT CLAnSBS 



Slalement or Ques- 
tion <rf Fact (US) 

(Including Conclusions 
oEFut; 646, S7») 



kind o[ ai 



EssentUl Clauses, and others derived from them 

Determinative Clause of Fact : dcterminine the 

trson or tiling, witli qui, etc. (fiSO and footnote a) 
"tount, with quilia, qiUDtni IfiCO and ftn.) 
manner or degree, witli ut or qoun (SOO and ftn.) 
time at wlilch, with qni or com (6S0 and a) 
time before which, with uUquam or priosqaun 

(SSO and i) 
lime after which, with poatquun (EWand ftn.) 
time from which, with ai qnt or ut (SSO and ftn.) 
tlmeuptowhich,with dam, daDsc,arqDa>d(fi{iOandj) 
time during which, with dnm, dSitM:, quoad, or quUB 

diB (SSO and i) 
time included in the reclaming, irith cun or quod 

(fifiO and ftn.) 
Clauseof Equivalent Action, with qal,eam,etc. (SOI) 
Substantive quod-Clause of Fact (BBS, i) 

Qaod-Clause of Respect (SSD, i) 
Substantive cum-Clause (B63) 

CUnses Less Closely Attached 



qnla, etc. <SS6} 
iquun (SSO) 
pntqiuun, simul atque, 



Clause of Cause or Reason, with qii 
Adversative Clause of Fact, with qi 
Aoristic Narrative Clause, > 

etc. (B67) 

Namtive Clause of Situation, with dU, ut, or portqnam (668) 
Dun-Clause of Situation (669) 
Narrative Clause, with dam, dSnec, or qiuwd (660) 
Narrative Clause, with utequam or priiuqiiaiD (961) 
"' "■ ' ■ ■ ce or Reason 1668) 



nt-Clause ol 



. tn. 



A (BBS) 



. .) (664) 



Free Clauses 

ITward-maving Relative Clause, with qui, turn, etc (666) 

"Cum inverdum" (BSe, oj 
irenthetical Clause and "Asides" (BB7) 
tosely Attached Desciiptive Clause (668) 
^ Descriptive Clause (66B) 

Tacit (Zausal ot Adversative Clause (669, i) 

'■rf^MM^^if "^ I Condidons of Fact (670, 679) 

544. The Indicative mood represents an act or state as a 
fact. It may accordingly be used to state a fact, to assume a 
fact, or to inguire whether something is a fact (negative jOa). 
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vinlt, he has come (Dedarative) 
K ySnit, if he has come (Conditional) 
Tinit? has he comef (Interrogative) 
a. The Indicative may also be used in Exclamations (cf. 8BB, 3, a). 

THE INDICATIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 

545. The Indicative may be used in independent sentences 
to declare something to be a fact, to inquire whether some- 
thing is a fact, or to exclaim about a fact. 

fnuti apud Laecam,_ff'« mere at Laeca's house; Cat i, 4, 9. 
quid Ucia? why are you silent? Cat. I, 4, 8. 
a. A Virtual Comnuuid or Kihortation may be expitssed by an Indicative question 
with cflr nSn or quin, vihy no/ ? 

qnlncOnacendimoeequai? vihy dan'l -wi mmnt our hr/rsei^ { = \Kt'i mount our horses); 
Liv. I, 57, 7. Similarly quin aiercSmua, Aen, 4, 99. 

Remark. From such uses, quin gets tlie forte of urgency, and is Chen 
used with the Imperative also. See 496, i. 
i. An apparently independent statement or question sometimes forms a Condition. 
Dee>t qnis^ nee6, somiiody says "no" : so i/o / { = ir somebody says "no") ; Eun. 252. 

546. A Statemept or Question of Fact to which a Condition 
is attached is called a Conclusion of Fad. See 673, 679. 

THE INDICATIVE IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES 

547. The Indicative may be used in dependent clauses to 
declare {state) something as a fact, or to assume something as 
a fact (cf. S28, 3, b). 

A. DBPEHPEHT STATEUEHTS ' OF FACT 

548. Dependent Statements of Fact may be subdivided as 
follows ; 

I. Determinative Qauses ,of Fact, and constructions derived from 
them. These, in their very nature, are closely attached to the 
main sentence (essential). 
11. Clauses of Fact less closely attached, but still dependent 
III. Clauses of Fact loosely attached ; in reality dependent only In form. 

f a fact not hitherto 
...... ^ .. o be already known 

coveis both these possibilities. 
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I. Determinative Clauses of Fact, and Derived 
Constructions 

549, The Indicative is used in closely attached (essential) 
clauses in the following constructions : 

550. Determinative CUoseB of Fact, determining' an antecedent 
idea of any kind.^, 

tA legiSne qnam secum babebat, with ike legion (what legion? The one) 

which he had ivith hints B. G. i, 8, i. 
et vives ita ut vivis, and you shall live as you are living now (= in Ihal 

way ID which); Cat i, 2, 6. 
qui fnit in Italia tempoiibus iadem quibus L. Briitas patiiam liberavit, -who 

was in Italy al the lime at which Lucius Brutus freed his country ; 

baec Crassi cnm edita Siatio est qnattunr et tiiginta tmn habebat annOa, 

at the time when this oration of his was published, Crassus -was 

thirty-four years old; Brut. 43, 161. Similarly cum Caeaai in 

Galliam venit, B. G. 6, 12, 1. 
A turn cnm lex ferelultni in Italia domicUium habnisaent, if, at the time 

•when the law was being passed, they had had their domicile in 

Italy ; Arch. 4, 7. 
" ses annis ante quam ego nitus sum, «>>'j(i?-ji5j;ir^/i£/aj*om,- Sen. 14,50. 
- annfl postquam ego natna sum, oneyear after I was bom; Sen. 4, 10. 
. manslt in pactQ usque ad eum finem, dum iudic£s leiecti sunt, he stood 

by the agreement until the Judges were rejected (up to that limit, 

namely until . , . ) ; Verr. A. Pr. 6, 16. 
ex eJJ tempore quS piJoa institui coeptns est,/rowi the time when the bridge 

began to be built; B. G. 4, 18, 4. Cf. ut erQpit, Cat. 3, 1,3. 
quoad potuit, restitit, as long as he could, he resisted; B. G. 4, 12, 6. 
viceoaimus annus est, cum omnes sceleiati mS petunt, it is now the twen- 
tieth year (in which) that all malefactors have been attacking me; 

Phil. \2, 10, 24. Cf. septima vertitnt aetas com, Aen. 5, 626. 

t That is, telling -what person, thing, time, etc., is meant. The Determinative Clause 
■ - ■ '-' '--' — -■ It is therefore pronominal 'm. ita nature, as 

amount <qnllis, qmutiu), manner or dut«e 

ne at which (ablative at qui, or. cnm), time 

after which (postquam), time /nun 01 since 

:h (dnjn, dfinac, quoad, ukIH), time auring wliicb 

tons "')• ''"'^ included in the reckoning (cam or quod). 



konmg (com or <i 
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a. Among the more important constructions of this class is the Detei- 
minatlTe cnm-CUuse, as in the fourth and fifth examples. 

The majority of the Determinative Ciun-Clauses have their verb in 
the Perfect (Past Aorist), as in the fourth example. But clauses with 
the Imperfect or Past Perfect are also found, forming a Determinative 
Clause of Situation, as in the fifth example. (See also 824, d.) 

Note i. This vet; common constmction stands in sharp contrast ta the Descrif- 
ihie cam-Clause of Situation (Subjunctive; 684). The Indicative cam-Clause difixes 
(data) the time at which the main act took place ; the Subjunctive Ciuii-Clause descriits 
the time (gives its charaiter). 

Note 2. A qoi-clause or cam-clause may sometimes, though primarily determinative, 
convey an accessory idea of description, or cause, or opposition, and vue vtrsa. 

in eo libiB qui est di tueudA li fajniliaii, in that took -which deals -witk the man- 
agiBUHl 0/ the hofsthaid ^ Sen. 17, 59. (The speaker primarily tells jtiicA' 
of his books he means ; but incidentally he describes it.) 
■n tibi tun impniom hoc esse vidSbitui, cum popuU Rimanl Iteiti capltbuitar 1 
did this seem to you at that time to be an empire, when ambassadari of the 
Roman fiaple were being taken caftivel Pomp, t;, 53. 
Note 3. Rhetorical Determinative Claoae, The Determinative qnl- or cum-Cbuse 
is sometimes deliberately chosen, for rhetorical effect, where a descriptive, or causal, or 
adversative clause would be equally natural, or more nataiaL 

This clause is often used to introduce 3. sentence in a non-committal manner, the 
relation between it and the main verb being left to be discovered when the latter is 
reached. It may then be called (he Introductory Neutral qui- or cam-Clause. 

ego sum ille c5iiBulcal nOn curia nmquam vacua mortis periculfi fuit, / am that con- 
sul for whom the senate-kouse has never been free from mortal peril; Cat.4, t,2. 
(Rhetorical, in place of a descriptive clause, with tuBrit, / Hm oar/or n'*om.) 

etenlm, cimi medlacrlbna multis grStuite i^vititem In Graeci£ hominei iiiv«r- 
tUbut, Ri^oSs crtdt, qnnd icaenitSs artiflcibus largiri lolflHUit, Id hnl« 
rammi Ineeni prsediti gBrii nSInlHe, for, -when in Greece men were freely 
granting citixenshif ta many ordinary fenoni, tit feofle of Segium, 1 
suppose, were unwilling to bestom upon this man, Ike possessor of the highest 

stage performers; Arch. 5, to. (Both the cum-clause and the quod-clause 
are introductory and neutral.) 

b. Other especially important Clauses of this class are the DetermlnatlTe Claaaei 
with anteqnam or priusquun, before, and dum, dinec, or quoad, until or 10 long ai, as in 
examples sii, seven, eight, and ten under ISO. In these, the verb states an actual event 
looked back upon, ie/orf7i'*K*, or uBdV n,5iV*, etc., the main act took place. They thus 
stand in sharp contrast to the anticipatory subjunctive clauses with these connectives 
(807, 4 and 5}, which represent acts, not as actual, but as looked forward to.'' 
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e. In the constrnctloD of Ihe Time after Which, the poat of pootqnun » 
gorenu a Doun. The same idea may also be expressed by an ablative noun of time, nith 
a relative In the same case, 

port diem qiilrtimi qoam est in BtiUJiniam ventutn, thra days afttr ihty came 

ta England^ B. C. 4, iS, i. 
diCbBB dernn, qnibua mftteiia coepta est Comportiii, -aiiihin tin days after Ihe 
material iigan to it brought together (within the ten days within which) ; 

B. G. ^, 18, 1. 

551. Clause of Equivalent Action, with qui, quod, cum, or ubi. 
eniatis qtd spiristia, ^ou were mistaken in hoping; Leg. Agr. i, 7, 23. 

(Your hoping was a mistake.) 
com qniEscant, probant, in acquiescing, tkey approve; Cat. I, 8, 2. 

(Their acquiescence is equivalent to approval.) 
bene ficisti quod libertnm in animum lecepisti, you have done well in 

taking y our freedman into your good graces a^n; Plin. Ep. 9, 24, i. 

552. t. SubBtontire quod-dause. 

Ulnd milil occonrit, quod uxor a DolabeUI dtscessit, this (fact) occurs to 
me, (namely) that Dolabella's wife has left him; Fam. 8, 6, 1.' 

adde quod ingennis didicisse fldEliter artia imollit mSres, nee sinit esse 
feiOa, add that to have learned faithfully the liberal arts refines the 
manners., nor suffers them to be boorish; Ov. Pont. 2, 9, 49. Simi- 
larly acc£dibat quod doiebant, B. G. 3, 2, 5. 

a. A frequent form of the qnod-Clause is the condensed enpreswon qoifl 
qnod . . . r what (of the fact) that . . .? 

quid qnod tS ipse In cvstUlun dedistl P -what of your giving yourself into 
custody (what of the fart that ...) ? Cat i, 8, 19. 

2. Quod-Clause^ of Respect ("as to the fact that "). 
quod scire vis qua quisque in te fide ait et volnntite, difficile dlctS est dS 
ainsulis, as to your desiring to know what loyalty and good will 
this and that tnan have, toward you, it is difficult to say this of 
individuals (as to this, namely, that you desire); Fam. i, 7, 1. 
Similarly quod petiire, Aen. 2, 180, and (in lodirect Discourse) 
quod gldriaientur, B' G. 1, 14, 4. 

a. This clause is only a special form of (he one given in i above. 

1 When it explains a substantive, as in this example (illnd qnod), the clause is often 
called " Explicative." 

* The quod of this construction and of SB2, i was originally a Relative Pronoun. 
As regards case, it stood in no tangible relation to the verb of Its clause. Accordingly it 
echoed the prevailing case of its antecedent, namely the Nominative- Accusative fonn. 
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553. Substantive cum-ClHuse' (cum meaning /Ai^. 
hoc mi beat, quom perduellis Ticit, this gives me pleasure, (namely) l/ial 
he has conquered his enemies; Amph. 644. 

a. In Ciceronian Latin, this clause is as regular as the qnod-Clause (56S) 
with verbs and phrases of Ihanking, cangralulalmg, rejaiting, f raising, and 

tt, cum Mi anlmjl ei, utls lanUie nOn possum, / cannot f raise you enough 



II. Clauses of Fact less closely attached, but still 

REALLY DEPENDENT 

554. The Indicative is used, in clauses less closely attached, - 
in the following constructions : 

555. Clause of Cause or Reason, with quod, quia, quoniam, quandd, 
because, since} 

Caesar, quod memoril tenebat L. Cassium cSnsulem occisum ab Helretiis, 
concedeodum nSn putabat, Caesar, because he remembered that Lucius 
Cassius the consul had been killed by the Helvetians, thought that 
the request should not be granted; E.G. 1,7,4. 

a. The Subjunctive is used with these words to express a Quoted or Rejected 
Reason. (Informal Indirecl Discourse ; see 686, z, a and *.) 

556. Adversative Clause of Fact, with quamquam (" although in 
fact "). 

illBs, qnamquam sunt hostia, tamen monitos VD15, although they are 
enemies, yet I wish them to be well warned; Cat. 2, iz, 27. 

a. When this Clause concedes an objection made by an adversary, it 
becomes a Concession of Fact (although it is true that). The con- 
struction is thus in contrast with that of the Concession of Indifference 
(Concession for the Sake of the Argument) with quamvis (633, 2), which 
means no matter how muck, even though, and does not deal with the 
question whether the thing conceded is true or not. 

i. For " corrective " quamqnam, etffi, tametsl, see 310, 7. 

1 This construction has came down from a time when cum (earlier form qnom; cf, 
quod) had not yet gained its temporal force. 

9 The construction with. quod arose out of the one in 6S2, i, through examples like 
Uetae id quod m{ jupaierant. glad -wiik referenct to this, namely, thai they had sii« 
me (1.6. iecause): Hec. 368 (cf,!d maesta e»t, 388, a). 

.,i-,L.t)Ogle 
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557. Aoristlc Narrative Clause, with ubl, ut, postquam,^ or rimnl 
atque, and an aorist tense, 

nbt dE sins adventu HelvEtii certlBrEs facti aunt, lSgat5s ad «nm mittnnt, 

when the Helvetians were informed of his coming, they sent (send) 
ambassadors to him; B. G. I, 7, 3. 
id ubi Tident, mutant cfinsiliiun, ■when Ikey see this, they change their 
plan; B. C. 2, 11, 2. (Vident is an HisWrical Present,) 

a. Less common Introductory words ot phrases tor this clauM are ut 
primiun, nt Mincl, ubl pnmum, limu], cnm primula (primuB, prima, etc.). 

558. ITarratlTe Clause of Sttnatlon, with utd, at, poetquam, or 
simul atque, and a tense of past situation (less common), 
postqnam ris eOium aatia pi6spen videbltur, -when now their affairs 

seemed in a prosperous condition; Sail. Cat. 6, 3. Cf. B. G. 7, 87, 5. 

559. Dum-Clause of Situation. The tense is regularly the 
Present, no matter what the tense of the main Verb may be, 
dnin baec gemntur, Caeaaii nuntiatum est, ■while these things were going 

on, word was brought to Caesar . . . y B. G. i, 46, 1. 

a. Out of the dnm-Clause of Situation arises the dum-CUuse ot tlie Way 
by Which. Thus bl dom acdiflcaDt, In aes allinum Incidirunt, ahili ( — by) 
tuilding himsii, iheis men havefalUti into diit; Cat. a, 9, 10. 

i. A dom-Clause is often used to express a Situation of which Advantiee 
li to be taken. Thus abite, dam est lacnltls, escafe while there is sppor- 



560. Nairative Clause with dum, dOnec, or quoad, until. The 
tense is regularly the Perfect (past aorist). 
ueqne fineni seqnendi f£c£runt, quoad eqnitfs praecipitis liosljs eE§nmt, 

nor did they slop the pursuit, until the cavalry drove the enemy 
headlong (= they pursued, and finally . , , ) ; B. G. 5, 17, 3. 

a. In such a clause, the verb tells a new fact in the narration just as much 
as the main verb does. The construction is more common than that of 6S0, 6. 



561. Narrative Oause with antequam or priusquam. The tense 

is regularly the Perfect (past aorist). 

1 The farm poatei qnam is mote frequent in Cicero, poatquam in Caesar. 
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neqne priua fugere deititenint quam ad flumen Rhgniun peTveneniDt, nor 

did Ihey cease to fiee until they came to the Rhine ( = they kept on 
fleeing, and finally tbey came . . . ) ; B. G. i, 53, 1. 

a. In such a clause the verb tells a new fact in the narration ju9t as much 

a5 the main verb does. The force is posable only vhea the main verb is 

negatived. 

562. nt-Ctause of Accordance or Reason (English "as" = "for"), 
hsec ex oppido videbaatur, at eiat S GergovU diapeetus In CMtn, these things 

■were seen from tie tovin, as there was a prospect from Gergaiiia into the 
camp ; B. G. 7, 45, 4. 
horam Buctoiitite finitinii addoctl (ut sont Gallomm aabita cdnailia), Ttebium 
retinent, led by Heir influence (for the resolutions of the Gauls are quickly 
taken), their neighbors detain Trebius ; B. G, 3, 8, 3. 

563. Ut-Clause of Harmony or Contrast (ut . . . ita or sic . . . ', 

as . . . so . . . , ox while . . . yet . . . )■ 

at magistrttibua leges, ita popnlB piaesnnt magistiStiia, as the laws are 

superior to the magistrates, so the magistrates are superior to the 

people; Leg. 3, i,z. 
nt ad bella snscipienda OallSnun alacer eat animna, sic mollis ad calami' 

tates perferendaa mena eCium eat, ivhtle the spirit of the Gauls is 

quid to undertake war, yet their mind is not sturdy for enduring 

reverses; B. G. 3, 19, 6. 

564. Parallel cum and tum (while . . . at the same time . . . , 
not only . - . , but also . . . ). 

cum omnia iuventua e3 convenerant, tum nsTinm quod ubiqne faerat coege- 
rant, not only had all the young men gathered there, but they had 
got together all the ships there had been anywhere; B. G. 3, 16, 2. 
(Originally when . . . at the same time . . . ) 

a. A slight emphasis is thrown upon the second member. 
*. The presence of the idea of Contrail (a aott of Opposilion) sometimes 
brings aliout the use of the Subjunctive (flBG). 

c. When tlie same verb is meant in both clauses, it is expressed but once. 
Sometimes no verb at all is used <AdTeiUal com . . . tum), 

aunt atgamenta, tnni nulta certiSra ilia, not only 
seem very sure, but Hill surer lie folloicing; Cat 



« only dear, but s 
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III. Clauses or Fact loosely attached; in reality 

DEPENDENT ONLY IN FORM (FrEE CLAUSES) 

565. The Indicative is used in clauses very loosely attached 
(in reality completely independent), in the following construc- 
tions : 

566. ForwoTd-movii^ Relative Clause, with qui, cum, ut (as), etc. 
Such a clause advances the tlwught, just as an independent 
sentence beginning with et is, et turn, et sic, etc., would do. 
nee bercnle, inquit, si ego Seriphius essem, nee tu si Atheniensis. dinu 

nmqnsm fuissis ; quod eOdem modC i& senectate dici potest, / should 
never have been renowned, said he, if I were a Seriphian, nor, 
by Jove, would you have been, if you were an Athenian. iVhich 
(= and this) may be said in lite manner of old age; Sen. 3, 8. 
SpErSna Pompeinm intercl&di posse ; ut acddit ■ . ■ , hoping that Pompey 

could be cut off ; as (= and this) happened; B. C. 3, 41, 3. 
litteris recitisti, quis tibi a C. Caesare missas diceris ; cum etiam es argu- 
mentitns, you read a letter, which you said had been sent you by 
Gaius Caesar; whereupon (= and then) you went so far as to argue 
. . . ; Dom. S. 9, 22. 
a. Out of this use arises the common use in which the cam-Clause 
follows the main clause (hence called " cum inversum "), and expresses an 
act that comes in upon an existing state of aifairs. 

iam montlm conveniebant, cum repente cQuspiciunt bostia, alrea^ 
the mountaineers were gathering, when suddenly they see the 
enemy; Liv. 21, 33, z. Similarly cum cognoscunt, B. G. 6, 7, 2; 
cum reddit, Aen. 2, 323. 

567. Parenthetical CUuses, and "Asides." A Parenthetical 
Clause with qui, cum, ut, etc., may be used to insert into a 
sentence some fact which is of interest by the way. Such 
clauses are really independent sentences. 

Or, a clause with qui, cum, etc., may insert between sentences 
something which for the moment carries the mind away from 
the direct progress of the thought. Such " Asides " are really 
independent sentences. 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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inteiM ■ UcQ Leuuimft, qid in flfimea Rliod^iiuni Influit, ad montem 
lorom, qoj finis S6q<i'i>'^™)>i *b Helritiis dlvidit, mQium perdocit, 

meanwhile he builds a wall runwing front Lake Leman, which 
empties into the Rhone, to Mount Jura, -which separates the lands 
of the Sequani from the Helvetians ; B. G. i, 8, 1. (In place of 
the two woids qui we might have had hie lacna and hie mBoa.) 

Gallia Bub MptenttiOnibiu, ut ante dictum est, poaita eat, Gaul, as has 
been said abtrve, ties to the north; B. G. 1, 16, 2. (Parenthetical 
Clause. Id place of nt, we might have had id.) 

qoaeBtoi deiode quadnenuiO post factus sum, quern magisttStnm gessl 
cOnsnlibna Tuditanfi et Cethigo, cum quidem ille admodmn senex 
snasor legis Cinciae d£ dOnis et mfioeribns fuit, then four years later 
I ivas made quaestor, — •which office, by the way, I Held in the con- 
sulship of Tuditanus and Cethegus, — at which time, by the way, 
he, though very old, ■dias an active promoter of the Cincian la-w 
about gifts and bribes ; Sen. 4, 10. (Two successive "Asides.") 



568. Loosely Attached DesciiptlTe Clause, with qn! or cum. A 
Descriptive Clause that might have been in the Subjunctive 
(B81, i) is sometimes purposely attached loosely, with the feel- 
ing of a forward- moving statement. 

n&n nQllT sunt in hfic Ordine, qui aut ea quae imminent D5n videant, aut 
ea quae vident dissimulent ; qui spem Catilinae mollibus sententils 
aluenmt, there are a number of men in this body, who either do 
not see that -which is hanging over our heads, or conceal that which 
they do see; who (= and these) by their half hearted expressions 
of opinion have fed the hopes of Catiline; Cat. i, 12, 30. (The 
first clause is closely attached, the second loosely.) Similarly erat 
alia TehemSns opinio, qnae animSs peirSserat, Pomp. 9, 23. 
Qnua et alter dies intercesseiat, ctun res parum certa vid^bttur, a couple of 
days had passed, in which (= and in this time) the matter seemed 
rather indefinite; Clu. 26, 72. 

a. Siinilir loosely attached Causal oc Adyersative Clauses occur. 

b. This Loosely Attached Descriptive Clause, which might be replaced by 
the SubJunctivE, must be distinguished fiom (he following, in which the Sub- 
junctivE csuld rmi it used, unless ai 
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569. Free' DeacriptiTe Clause. After an antecedent complete 
in itself, a relative clause (with qui, cum, etc.) is really an 
independent statement, and accordingly takes whatever mood 
the statement in itself requires, — generally the Indicative. 
imigO an tiu, cUiissimi Tiri, qid amivit patium, the likituss of your 
grandfather, a most eminent man, ivho loved his country; Cat. 
3. 5. 10- 
lelinqnibitiir &iu per SeqaanSs tU, qui Seqnama invitia iie nSo poterant, 
there remained only the way through the country of the Sequani, 
byivhich (= and by this) they could not pass -without the consent of 
the Sequani; B. G. I, 9, 1. 
dSnec ad haec tempora, qnibns nee vitia nostra n«c remedia pati possumita, 
peirentam Mt, until ive reached the present time, in -which -we can 
endure neither our defects nor the remedies applied to them; Liv. i, 
Praef. 9. (Cum might have been used, in place of quibiis.) 

Note i, A Descriptive Clause is necessarily a free one when it refers 
immediately to an antecedent compUtt in Usetf, e.g. a word denoting a per- 
son (as CicerS, ego, tu); a noun with a determinative or possessive pronoun 
(as bio liomil, liiSc tempore), or the adverb nunc. Hence the mood is Indica- 
tive in clauses of present situation (nunc cum, etc.), unless the idea of cauit 
or offcsitim is to be thought out, in which case the Subjunctive is used. 

Note 2. After an antecedent no* complete in itself, a Dewriptive Clause 
o( Fact must be in the Subjunctive (unless it expresses a Condition ; 678). 
The reason for thb difference is that the Suijumlive Descriptive Clause 
of Fact is of consecutive origin (631, i, r). and gets its mood in that way; 
while the Free Descriptive Clause is not o( consecutive origin. 

a. These free descriptive clauses often suggest the causal or adversa- 
tive idea, and may then be called Tacit Cauaal or Adversatire Clans«s, in 
opposition to Exphcit Causal or Adversative Clauses (623) in which the 
mood calls attention to the relation. 



S tS feneiim, qui illius pericnlis nOn morliis! O you hard-hearted man, 
■who are not moved by his dangers.' Att, 13, 30, 1. (Might have 
been qui nSn moTeSris. Cf. ferrei Bumua, qui negEmus under 528.) 

niai vSrO ego rSbis cessiie none videoi, cum bella nfin ger5, unless indeed 
I seem to you to be a laggard in these days, in -which I am not 
carrying on -war; Sen. 6, 18. (Might have been cum bella dBd 
geram, since J am not carrying on -war.) 
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B. DBFEHDENT COHDITIOHS OF FACT 
fiTO. The Indicative may be used in Conditions which assume 

something to be a fact. 

Conditions and Conclusions of all kinds are, for convenience, 

treated together in 6T8-S82. 

SPECIAL USES OF THE PRESENT, PERFECT, AND 

FUTURE INDICATIVE 
571- The Freer Present Indicative may be used to express 
a number of ideas which are usually, or sometimes, expressed 
by other moods or tenses. The negative is nOn.^ 

These are especially the ideas of Resolve, Deliberation, Petplexity, 
etc.. Anticipation (with dum, dOnec, quoad, anteqiiam, priusquam, etc.), 
Consent, Future Condition (with si, etc.), or Vivid Statement about the 
future or the past (the latter is called the Historical Present; 491, 1). 
quid agS ? RfliBnane procoa iniisa piiiiEB eipetlar 'i vikat am I to del Am I 
navi, insulted (by Aeneas), to try once more my former suitors i Aen. 
4,534. (Peiplexily; cf. 603.) 
nunc, anteqnam ad BenteotiBm iede5, d£ me p«nca dlcam, now, before I return to 
the voting. I wish to say a few words about myself; Cat. 4, lo, 10. (Acl 
anticipated and piepared for; cf. 607, 4, fl.) 
sed mlbi vel tellus optem prius Ima debiacat, ante, Pador, qnun ti vlolfi. but I 
thould wish the depths of earth to yawn for me, before I wrong thee. 
Modesty ! Aen. 4, 24. (Act deprecated ; cf, 907, 4, ,/.) 
ai in eidem mente pBimanent, ea quae meientur ezspectent, if they remain of the 
same mind, let them expect that which they deserve ; Cal, j, 5, 11. (Future 
condition; cf. the equivalent si pennanibuBt, Cat. 2, 8, 18.) 

a. Under the influence of the Fiesent, the Present Perfect is sometimes 

used to express the same ideas, but with greater energy or emphasis (490). 

■i eundem moi in aestimaadii fortSiil *»trt tasbneiltia, viclmus, uJUtSi, 

if you have the same C^pirit) presently in judging of your oten fate, 

iM hoTie already conquered, soldiers; Uv. 21, 43, 2. (Vlcimns is 

energetic) 

tlve is more common man the Subjunctive 



1 These uses have probably come down from a time when only a single set of verb- 
forms existed, expressing distinctions of person and number, but none of mood or tens* 
Compare the use of the English verb by a foreigner who has teamed only one form. 
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c. As In the case of the Anticipatory Suh 
formub that came into use in caKS of true a 
for the eptratatu of nature as well, aa in the foDowing ; 
nHmbrf* GtlmDr piiuiquam didlclmas cnioa ea cansi AtllltitiB hj.belnia8, -wt 

Hsi mr limbs befort ttv ham Uamed fur what uit -uu petuss ihaa ; 

Fin. 3, lo, 66. 

572. The Future Indicative may be used to express a 
number of ideas which are generally, or sometimes, expressed 
by the Subjunctive. The negative is nOn. 

.These are especially the ideas of Resolve, Exhortation, Conunand 

or ProhibitioQ, Deliberation or Perplexity, Surprise or lodignatioo, 

Consent or Acquiescence. 

nSn faram, I shall net (— will not) bear it; Cat. i, 5, to. 

itinita InatamSta nviMun ploelis ; aanquaai omnEs hodii mDiiimni innltli let mi 
go back and see the cenfiict set on fool again. We shall not all die 
unavenged to-day, ah no; Aen. 2, 668. (Hortatory; = let us not.) 

nferia etgS luectt nQntina Ibis ViVAait, youtoill (= shaU) report this, then, and 
will go at a messenger to the son 0/ Peleus ; Aea. I, 546. (Command.) 

quia SdonU viz niba lerell] iflisoa ventis daie Tila iiit>ib5? shall / (= can I), 
who have viilA difficulty torn my men from the Sidonian city, again bid 
them give their sails to the wimi? Aen. 4, 545. (Perplexity.) 

dMfmnB ersi Bannlbalem } shall we, then, give up Hannibal? Liv. :i, 10, 1 1. 
(Indignation; s surely you dont mean this 1) Cf. patiire^ Cat. i, 11,27. 
a. In many of these uses, the Future may conveniently be called the 
Volitnie Future Indicative (so in the first thiee examples). 

sukkabt of cokditiohs asd cohclvsioits 
Indicative and Subjunctive 

573. A Conclusion is a conditioned statement. 

The Condition (Assumption*) assumes something as true 
(or realized), and the Conclusion asserts something as true 
(or realized) only if the thing assumed is true (or realized). 

574. Conclusions may be either Statements of Fact (Indic- 
ative) or Statements of an Ideal Certainty (Subjimctive). 

The corresponding Conditions will be either Assumptions of 
Fact (Indicative) or /(^.?«/ Assumptions (Subjunctive). 

Hon would more exactly fit the mental operation, would balance the verb assume, and 
would perfectly eipresa the character of the first type (assumption of fact). 



B. Ideal Conditions and Conclusions. 
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575. Table of Conditions and Conclusions 

. Conditions and Conclusions of Fact. ( '" ^"^ *''"'^- ■^''*^'^'' '" 
(. any tense. 
In future, aod so realizable. 
Present or Perfect Sub- 
junctive. 
In Present or Past, and so 
unrealized (contrary to 
fact). Imperfect or Past 
Perfect Subjunctive. 

576. Any kind of Condition and Conclusion may be used either (1) 
with individual' Meaning, or (2) with generalizing Meaning, The form 
is in general the same. 

a. The only exceptions to this rule arc: the Generalliins Condition In 
the Second Person Singular Indefinite (always Subtunctive ; 604, i), and the 
Subjunctive of Repealed Action (not yel common in Cicero, and never 
common In tenses of tlie present; S40). 

577. Conditions may be introduced by a Relative" or an 
equivalent ^ {Conditional or Assumptive Clauses ; BBS, 2), or 
by A, nisi, n!, or ^n. The negative is nOn, 

a. ThB.tense of the Condition often expresses the act as (« a finished ttaU 
at the time of the tense of the ConcluHon. (Cf. 491.) 

E^ bI ii5n. Dial, nl, and Bin. Heanings and Uses. 

578. I . Si means in case, if (cf. si-C, in that case). 

2. The negative of si is si nOn, if not, if a single word is especially 
negatived, or oiai, unless, if the whole condition is negatived, 

d st&re nin possnnt, cpnuant. if {fhese min) are unable to stand, let them 

fall ; Cat. 2, lo, zi, (RSn poesnnt = neqaeant.) 
disllite, inqoJt, commiUtoniB, nisi vnltJB aqoilam hostibnB prtdsTa, "leap 

down, fell<rw soldiers^ he said, " unless you wish lo betray the eagle lo 

the enemy"; 8.0,4,25.3. 

3. When a second Condition is opposed to the first, it is introduced, 
if positive, by ain, but if (Cat. I, 7, 18); if negative, by si nan, if not 

1 Often eaDed " particular." 

* The oldest way of expressing a Condition was doubtless by the use of the Relative 
(the simplest of all connectives), not by si. 

< Connectives like cum, iliun, uiteqiuun, postquun, qnotiCns, qnotiCnscmnqn*, etc 
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(B. G. I, 35, 4), or A miniu, i/not, otherwise (B. G. 2, 9, 4 ; Cat. 1, 5, 
10), the latter being regular where the verb is omitted. 

a. lli»i is oflen used ironically of an afterthought Thus nisi forte, unlta 
ptrkafs (Cat. i, lo, ii) ; aisl vBrS, unttn indetd (Cat. 4, 6, [3). 

b, Hiai often means merely txcept, but. 

niliU ci^Uuit nisi caed«m, thty think of nothing but blaodshcd ; Cat. 2, ;, lo. 

4. Hi, unless, is sometimes used in place of nisi, mainly in the poetical 
or later style. 

5. A Condition tmy be introduced by ita, sS coDdiciSae, etc. 

it*. MnectfiB boneata sat, A si Ipsa dEtendit, old age ii honorable (on these tetnu, 
namely) (/ il di/mdi ilstlf; Sen. 1 1, 38. 

6. A Condition is often contained in a Noun, an Adjective, a Participle, an Adverb, 
an Ablative Absolute, etc. 

niiUA alia £Gna nfin obrata esset, no other race -would have failed to be crushed ; 
Liv. 21, 54, 10. (If il had been any Dtbei race, it would have been crushed.) 

Conditions and Conclusions, in Detail 
First Clau: Conditions and ConduBions of Fact, in Any Time 
579. Conditions and Conclusions of Fact are expressed by 
the Indicative. They may be in any time, and so in any 
tense; and the two parts may also differ in tense. 
bI ocddT, iScti feci ; aed n6n occidi, if I killed him, f killed him justly j 
but I did not kill him ; Quintil. 4, s, 13. (Time the same in both.) 
Tindicibitis t&s, si m! potiua quam fortunam meam forebatis, you will 
avenge me, if it was I, rather than my fortunes, that you were 
courting; Tac. Ann. z, 71. (Time differing in the two.) 
quotienscumque mS petiBti, per me tibi obstiti, as often as your attack has 
been aimed at me, I have resisted you with my own resources; 
Cat. 1,5, II. (Generalizing; present perfect tense.') 
neque, cam aliquid mandiimt, cdnfecttun putAbat, nor, when he had 
given a commission, did he regard it as executed; Cat 3, 7, 16. 
(Generalizing in a tense of the past) 
beltas est nEm&, qui ea ISge vlvit, no man is happy who lives on such 

terms; Phil. 1, 14, 35. 
nam ciun hostium cOpiae nBn longe absunt, etiamsi ininptiB nnlla facta est, 
agTiculturadS8eiitiIi,_/i>r Tc^£« an enemy's force is not far off, agri- 
culture is abandoned,even if no incursion has been made; Pomp. 6, ij. 
if every case in a given 
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cedence of all other ideas, — whelher descriptive, or causal, ot adversative. The 
real meaning in (he last example but one is : [F any man lives on such In-mi, 
tAtK that man is not haffy; in the last example, if an tnemy's farce U not far 
^. (Note theparaileUsmofciunandstianwi.) . , 

Note 2. Yet the habit of using the Subjunctive after negative or indefinite 
antecedents (621, 1, b) is so strong that the Romans occa^onally did employ it, 
even in a Generalizing Clause, alter such antecedents. So especially with qnl 
qnidem and qui modo. 

qui lei piiblicae sit b. stis, fiUi Cue nimo poteit, no man can be happy who is an 
enemyUth c/rnimomveallh: V\\i\. 2, i6,<n. Similarly qnem Inrftlsses, Cat. 
I, 6, 13 ; qui nioio sit, Cat. 4, 8, 16 (contrast qni mDdo auaivit, Dei. 6, 16). 

^. The More Vivid Future Condition and Conclusion is simply ooe 
particular form of the Condition and Conclusion of Fact, in which both 
are in the/uiure, as in the examples following; 
si accelerare volent, cOnsequentur, if they (shall choose to) will make 

haste, they will overtake him; Cat. z, 4, 6. 
qni sibi fidet, dux reget ezamen, the man that shall trust himself will 

lead and rule Ikes-warm; Ep, I, 19,22. (Generalizing in the future.) 

Second Class: Less Vivid Future Conditions and Condusiona 
580. Less Vivid Future Conditions and Conclusions are 
expressed by the Present or Perfect Subjunctive (really 
Future and Future Perfect in meaning), 
qnibtia ego si m£ reatitisse dicam, niraium mitii eumam, if I should say 

that it was I that withstood them, I should be claiming too much; 

Cat. 3, 9, 22. 
qui dicat prO illO 'ni fScetis,' 'nOn feceris,' in idem incidat vitium, a man 

who should say 'n5nficeria' instead of 'jk feceris' would fall inta 

the same error; Quintil. 1, 5, 50. (Generalizing, = any man who 

...,ifanyra3.-a...) 
nihil enim piAficiant, nisi admodum mentiantui, for if they (namely, 

traders') should fall to lie roundly, they •mould make nothing; 

Off. I, 42, 150. (Genejalizing.) 
a. There are thus (counting in the Present Indicative; 671) three 
ways of expressing a future Condition and Conclusion : 

Lttia Vivid : si veniat, gandeam, if he should come, I should be glad. 
Hore Vivid: tf veniet, giaitba, if he shall came, I shall be glad. 
mth the Freer Present : ti venit, gaudebo. if he comes, I shall ^^^4- , 
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b. Put-Fntuie Condition and CooclaBion. When the point of view is 
in the past, the tenses of the Subjunctive are of cou.'se the Imperfect and 
Past Perfect (really Future and Future Perfect to the past ; see 470). 
at torn A dlceram, non aD^rel, but at that lime (il was certain that) / shoiUd tat 

be Usttned to, if I were to speak; Clu. 29, 80. (For the tense^eeling, 
compare the N. Y. Evening Pest, June 16, 1891 : "Bui it was now nearly 
six o'clock, and it viBHld sorely be dark before we coutd scale Ihe heights 
of Demetiias and return to Volo.") 
habCbat TlEsIlins hoc .'. . al conlibuiaset, abironaqoe pd mlla citSret *ISB«cclie.' 
Tigellitti had this habit . . . ; if the fancy were to taie him, he would sing 
'Hb Bacehus' from soup to pudding ; Sal. 1.3,3- (Generaliring.) 

NoTB. No distinctian of Che degree of nvidness can be made in Past Future 
CanditiDns and Canclusions, since only the Subjunctive is here possible (0O6). 

c. A Past-Future Conclusion may also be expressed by the use of a 
Past Periphrastic Future form of the Indicative. 

quia, li annentom in aptlnncam compnliiMt, vislieia dominura eS dMnctflia eiant, 
borSs caudts in spiluQcam tiAzit, because, if he should drivi the herd into 
the cave, their tracks viould (were going to) lead their master thither, 
(Cacus) dragged them into the cave by their tails ; liv. I, 7, 5. 

quem d teDitent nostil, pibulltiane ptohiUtDit bciatll y\A'ii\»a\at, and if our men 
should hold this hill, il seemed that they would keep the enemy from forag- 
ing (they seemed to be going to keep . . . ) ; B. G. 7, 36, j. 



Tblid Class : Conditions and Conclusions Contrary to Fact, in tbe 
Present or Past 

381. Conditions and Conclusions Contrary to Fact are 
expressed by the Imperfect or Past Perfect Subjunctive. 

The Imperfect expresses an act or state in the present or 
past (generally in the present), and the Past Perfect a com- 
pleted act, in the present or past. 

serri mei si m§ iatS pactO metaeient, dornnm meam relinqneodam patiTem, 
;/ even my slaves feared me in this fashion, I should think that I 
ought to leave my home; Cat. i, 7, ij. (Present.) 
ri boc optimum factii iudicarem, Qnlua usiiram hSrae gladiatSri isti ad 
TiTendnm n&n dedlssem, if f thought this the best course to take, I 
should not have granted this cutthroat the enjoyment of one hour 
of life; Cat 1, 12, 29. (S! liidicaiem refers both to the past and 
to the present) 
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Deque diutius Hnmidae resistere quiTissent, ni peditSs mAgium ciadem 
faccient, nor would the Numidians have been able to hold out any 
longer, had not the infantry effected a great slaughter; Sail. II^. 
59, 3. (Facorent refers to ihe past) 

piaeterita aetas qnamTis longa com efflnzisset, nulla cSnsQlatio p«nnulcere 
posset stultam senectntem, -whin tke past, — no matter how long, 
— was over, no consolation could comfort a fool's (= any fool's) 
old age; Sen. 3, 4, (Generalizing: "when" = "in any case in 
which.") 

a. A Conclusion Contrary to Fact may also be expressed by the use of 
3. Past Periphrastic Future form of the Indicative (-tarns fui, eram, etc.). 
qnoa ego, si tribanl me ttiumphiie piohibelent, testiB citituias ful, vihom, in 

cate the trilmnes had opposed my celebrating a triumph, I should have 
summoned as ■aiitnesies ; liv. 38, 47, 4. 

Remark. This constiuction Yoa arisen out of the true Past'Puture con- 
struction (11101 going la . . . ,if . . . should; see SBO, c). 

The use of the Imperfect and Past Perfect Suijundive In the more com- 
mon construction arose in the same way out of the past-future force. 
Compare turn li dicsiem, non audirei (under 6S0, i), originally meaning 
1/ / -litre at Ihat lime to sfeak, I ikould not be heard, but easily suggesting 
the meaning 1/ / HAu a/ Ihal lime sfolien, /should nol have been heard. 

b. The Periphrastic Future form supplies a means of expression where 

the Subjunctive cannot be used, or where a different tense is wanted : 

1) A Conclusion Coatrary to Fact In Indirect Discoone Is expressed by 
fuisae (very rarely ease) with the Future Participle, active or passive. 
ArioTJstnB respoudlt: ai quid Ipsi i. Caesare opus esset, Bfsf ad eum ventn- 

TMSSi.i\AsK,Arimistus replied: if he himself -wanted anything of Caesar, 
he (Ariovistus) -aauld have come la Aim; B. G. t, 34, a. (In Direct 
Discourse, bI quid mlbi A Caesare opoB eB«et, tv> ad «iun vjniBWm.) 

2) A Conclusion Contrary to Fact, where a Subordinate Clause in the 
Perfect Subjunctive is desired, is expressed by fuerim, etc., 111^ a Pultire 
Participle, active ot passive.' 

die quidnam (actnnis fneris, si eJS t«mpore cinsor tnisses, lell me what you 
ivtmld have done, if you licid been censor at that time ; Liv. 9, 33, 7. 
The Past Perfect may be retained ; ef. the tense in 619, 4, *). 

Note. The tense of the Condition Contrary to Fact is 
never changed under any circumstances. See the examples 

I The growing fondness for the aorist in result clauses makes this construction com- 
mon In later Latin in Conduilons Contrary to Fact (eg. ut, nisi . . . foiaset, tepetl- 
tSnu tnerit, LIt. 22, yi, 3). 
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e. Highly Improbable Conclusion. The Imperfect or Past Perfect is 
sometimes used to express a Conclusion which, since the Condition is 
contrary to fact, is very unlikely to be realised. 

qnod igo si veibS adaeqnl posBem, istSs IplBa Sicerem, if I had it in my pmotr Ic 

aceomplish this by a word, / should drnit out these very men ; Cat. 1, 6, 13. 

This the speaker does not mean to do. (Not / ihauld have driven out 

nor I should now be driving out, but I should proceed to drive out) 

d. BuljF and Poetic CoDdltioDB and ConcIuiioDS CoDtcuy to Fact. In early La.tin, 

Conditions and Concluaons Contrary to Fact may be expressed by the Present and 

Perfect; and the poets somelinies employ the eonstructian at a later period. 

& Ecutor BiuG batiels qnod dis, alia Terba praehlbeia : nimc qaia nihil habli 
. . . . , good gratious' if you had anything to give, your language would 
btd^erini. As it is, sinteyou haven't anything . . . ; As. iB3. 
diUciia tiilB,ni slnt in«Iegai]t«s, tbUEs iiatn, you would wish to till of your 
pleasures, ifthty were not discreditable; Catull. 6, i. 
Remark. This construction is a surriTal of the earliest type, in use 
before the Imperfect and Past Perfect Subjunctive came into exiateoce. 
This earUest type could make no distinction of time. 
*. The Indicative Past Perfect, or Imperfect, is sometimes used to represent an act 
as sure to have taken plact, except for a certain condition, expressed or implied. 

praeclirt TicCTirans, nisi Lepidus lecEpluet AntSninm, we had -mon a splendid 
victory, had not Lefidus given Antony shelter {the victory nis already 
won,*«(...),Fam. .2, .o, 3. 
iam tdta tsaEbam, ni iGna crSdElla ferrS inTisiaact, / should surely havt laid 
hold upon safely (was already laying hold), had not the cruel race attacked 
me with the sword; Aen, 6, 358. 

General Notes on Conditions and Conclusions 
582. I. Mixed Conditions and Conclusions. Any thinkable combina- 
tion of types may be employed ; or the Conclusion may take the form 
of a. Command, a Wish, a Statement of Obligation, etc. 
quM aappUcitlo A cam citeiis BupplicStiSiiibne cSnfeiitDi, hoc inteieat, if this 
thanksgiving should be compared with the rest, there is this difference; 
Cat. 3, 6, 15. (Condensed for "there is this difference, as would be 
found, if the comparison should be made.") 
■I dMnaDtu et arguaatar, pilniendl aunt, if they should be reported and con- 
victed, they are to he punished ; Piin. Ep. 10. 97. 
vineitB, at vultia, have your way. if you will ; B. G. 5, 30, I. 

A amibat, adaerviret dies noetisque, if he really was in lave with her, he should 
have watched over her day and night ; Rud. 379. 
a. The tniied form is especially common where the inherent meaning of the main 
verb suggests the future idea, as with dSbeo, possum, atndaS, to15, etc. 

iBtitre, & poesim, castra hostium vol9, / mean, if I should be sueeesi/ul, ia 
enter the camp of the enemy I- I shall . . . , if . . .) ; Llv. a, <», j. , 
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2. Loosely Attacbed Conditions. A Less Vivid Future Condition may 
be loosely attached to the mdn clause, 

•nscnltS, «1 quid dicfta, / am liiUning, in cast you skmild have anything to say; 

Trin. 148. (Future to the present.) 
hsnc si noatri tiiD^ent, hostis exapectibaut, the enemy were -waiting, in case 

nir mm should cross this (swamp); B. G. i, 9, I. (Future to the past,) 

a. Such Conditions often suggest the idea " to see whether," or " in the hope that." 

b. Out of examples like the last arises the true Indiiect Question of Pact witb ai. 
Tide & quid opis poles adfem, see if you can hilf : Ph. 533, (For the mood, see 637, g-) 
incerta ei lopplter velit, i-ncsrtom if^irtin- i/ iJ M* ™W o//m-i ,■ Aen, 4, iio. 
qiuiasisw ri equlli» Bvisiaaent, ashed if the cavalry had escaped ; Liv, 39, 50, 7, 

3. Special Idioms with Verbs or Phra.ses expressing Obligation, Pos- 
sibility, and the like, and certain other Phrases made up of a neuter 
Adjective with oat, or equivalents : ' 

a) An iir/«a//f«'wCiHf Obligation, Possibility, etc., in whatever time, 
b expressed by an Indicative of the appropriate tense;' an Obligation, 
Possibility, etc., which, in some imagined case, would exist, or would 
have existed, by a Subjunctive of the appropriate tense. 

In such uses, the Imperfect Indicative expresses an actually existing present Obliga- 
tion DI Possibility not fulfilled, the Perfect an actual past ObUgation or Possibility not 
fulfilled, the Past Perfect an Obligation or PossiUUty actually existing in past time, and 
prior to a point which is in mind. The tenses of the Subjunctive, wlien used with these 
expressions, &ie simply those of the regular Subjunctive Conclusion (Less Vivid Future, 
or Contrary to Fact, as the case may be). Compare the contrasting forms in the 
following tahle: 

Examples of Contrasting Uses : 

Indicative Subjunctive 

poasum peiseqni peimnlta oblectlmenta al acierls, adaae ti quia argnsie poaeit ? 

riniin TfiBticinun, ted . . . , /might supposing you to have known, who 

treat of a great many pleasures of could prove that you had known ? 

farm life; but . . . ; Sen, 16, 55. (I Fin. 2, 18, i^. (Who, in that case, 

HAVE IT in my power to treat,) would have it in his power ?) 

'So e,g. with dCbeB, decet, oportet, couTenlt, posenm, licet; aequum, melJas, opti- 
mum, ifistum, pir eet; longum, facile, grave est; the Future Passive Participle with 
eat ; and eat with the Descriptive Genitive. Similarly, in poetry, with tempuB est, etc. 

s In corresponding expressions in English we inflect the Infinitive to make varia- 
tions of tense (" I ought to do it," " ta have done it," etc.). The Romans inflected the 
main verb ("it is my duty to do it," "it vas my duty to do it," etc,). Thus id (acere 
dtbnl, / ought to havt done it. 

But of course the Infinitive may be used in an emphatic tense <490), or lam prldem 
may be added (48S>, or both, as in quod iam pridem (actum eaae opertoit, which ought 
LONG AGO to have ieen done and done with; Cat, 1,2, $■ ,-~ , 
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qolbna T5t ibMiitlbiia cananlui dibitis, 
fir wkoM intirtsis you ought to con- 
sult in their abtence ; Pomp. 7, 18. 
(It IT an actual obligation, open to 
fulfilment.) 



qa5« fenS tiiielditi oportibct, -who ought 
to bt butchered laith the sword ; Cat. 
I, 4, 9. (II ii an actual obligation, 
unfulfilUd.) 

mellaa faent piamlHOin patria nBn ease 
•erritnm, it would have been better 
that the fither'i promise should not 
be kept; Off. 3, 25, 9^. (It actually 
■was, before the time thought of, 
the better thing.) 

diliii tetuB ezetcltna potnlt, al fngien- 
t*a penecBti TictSrfa eaaent, the en- 
tire army might have been destroyed, 
if the victors had fallowed up the 
fugitives; Liv. 32, iz, 6. (It was 
possible to destroy them, but it was 

Note 1. The Indicatire 
tiary to Fart, if the Conclusii 
qnodu mmae Cn. Pompelua 



liasc bI ticflm patria loqaitnr, nSime 
impetiSre dibeat ? if your country 
should thus speak with you, aught 
she not to prevail} Cat. I, 8, 19. 
(Thus English. The Latin idea is, 
Would it not 'at that case be an 
obligation ?) 

qoae fA diceret, tamsn ienSBti nSn opoi- 
tiret, if he said this, still it would 
not be right to forgive ; Vert. 1, 2J, 
70. (Il would in that case Still be 
an obligation.) 

Ditme melius molto fulsaet qalitam 
AetAtem ^ftdQcera, would ii not have 
been much better to spend my life in 
quiet! Sen.23,8z. (Itwould have 
been better, in the case supposed in 
the previous sentence.) 

Dial UUtie militia eaaent difeasi, omneB 
hostiain ceplas diliii potolaaent, if 
the soldiers had not been tired out, 
the entire force of the enemy might 
have been destroyed ; B. G. 7, 88, 6. 
(It would in that case have been 
possible to destroy them.) 



led, even nhen accompanied by a Condition Con 

independently of the Condition. 

asaet, tamen Is srat dillgsodns, now if Gnaeu 
me, and a private cilinn, still he WQuld ht the right person I. 
50. (Is the right person as il is, and would be even in thi 



in Indirect Discourse also. 

(i alicaias iniflriae ilbl dnscisB tniuet, nin 



le Indicative types of course occur 



qoattnoc dnpUctie. it 



diacile cavire, (he said that) if be 
■ongdoing, it would have been easy to be on bis guard . 
\\ cGnacios fuissem, nin folt difllcile." Cf. facile fait 

have been easy to double the four ; Div. a, 18, 41.) 



(times even of a Condition) Contrary to Fact. 
*t nSn alinm lactiiet odiJrem, launiB erat, if il did not cast a different perfume, it were 
(would be) a laurel tree; Georg. 2, lyi. Siniibrly Castor eris, Mart, j, ^, 6. 
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*) With certain adjeciives with eat (or sunt),' the Present Indicative 
is Hat Jixedidiom in Ciceronian Latin, as against the Present Subjunc- 
tive, which is not used. 

difficile est hoc de omnibua cCnfinnaie, aed t«meti est certum quid lespon- 
deam, it laould ie difficult to maintain this in the case of all 
(Latin, " it is difficult "J, but still it is clear what I am to answer; 
Arch. 7, IS. 

4. A Condition may itself form a Conclusion for another Condition, 
moriar si magU gaudeam, gi id mihi accidlsiet, may I die if I i&iruld laie man 

pleasure if it had kaf petted to myself; Alt. 8, 6, 3. 

5. A Condition with si or 6 si may express a Virtual Wish.' 

Bi nunc se ille aureus iSmua OBtendat, if now that golden branch viould thmv 
itself ( = would that . . . ) ; Aen. 6, 187. 

6. A Condition with si modo, // only, is equivalent to a Proviso (628). 
Either mood may be used, according to the feeling. 

opprimi dico patientia, bI modo eat aliqua patientia, / assert that (fain) is over- 
came 5y endurance, if enty there is some endurance ; Tusc. 2, 14, 33. 

7. Si is sometimes used with the force of etsi, even ^(concessive), 
nan possom, ei cupiam, I cannot, even if I should desire ; Verr. 4, 40, 88. 

8. Etai, tsmetu, and etiamai, even if, are often equivalent to although 
(Virtual AdTersative Clnnse). Either mood may be used, according to 
the feeling. 

m cSnailium eognoverat, tamen anapieabitnr, though (even if) he 
•icious; B. G. 4. 31, I. 

9. SI quidem,° if indeed, gains the force of for or since (Virtual 
Clause of Keaaon). 

in Bgrfa erant turn aenitBi^B, & quidem aranti L. QninctiS Cincinnito ndntiitum 
eatenm dictatSrem esae factum, there were senators living in the country 
at that time ; for (if indeed) tAc news fiat he had Seen appointed dictator 
■Bias brought to Lucius Quinctius Cine innatuswhUe ploughing : Sen. 15, 56. 

10. A Definition may be expressed by an Indicative Clause with qui or cum (orip- 
nally simply a generaliling clause ; see 676-679). 

Tlr bonui est Is qui priMest qalbus potest, nocet nSminl, the good man is the one who 
helps whom he can, and harms nobody ; Off. 3, 15, 64. 

ia est trJumpbDa vEnis, cam bene dC ri pnblidl meritls teatimSnium i cfinaEnaD tintitis 
datnr. that is the true triumph, when those -aiho have deserved well of the state 
receive ^idence of this from the unanimous feeling of Us cititens ; PhH. 14, S. «3' 

1 Thus loneum est, facile est. 2 That is, a wish in force, though not in form. 

■ Also written uqnldem. (In later poetry, sometimes slqnidem.) . , 
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THE INFINITIVE 

583. Synopsis of the Principal Uses of the Infinitivb 

1. with Adjectives with eit, and Verba ac Phiases of similar force, as in " it is base 

to ... " (686). 
II. With Verba or Phrases expressing attitude or position with reference to perform- 
ing an act, as in " I wish to " (686). 

III. With Verte or Plirases eipressing attitude or position toward the peifotming of 

an act by another, as in " 1 wish yau to " <S87). 

IV. With Vertn or Phrases of perceiving, saying, thinking, or knowing, as in "1 see 

that yon ... " (689). 
V. With Verbs or Phrases of feeUng.as in " I am gbd that you . . . " (694). 
VI. Historical Infinitive (6M). 
VII. Enclamatory Infinitive (696). 
VIII. As Subject, Piedicale, oc Object of cettaio Verbs, or as an Appositive (697, i). 

584. The Infinitive is in effect a Verbal Noun, capable of 
standinir in various case-relations. 

As a Noun, it may have a Neuter Adjective or Pronoun 
agreeing with it (68, 3 ; example under 887, i, b). 

As a Verb, it may govern Cases, and may itself be modified 
by an Adverb. 

a. The negative is niJn. 

b. For the general forces of the tenses, see 478. 

c. According to the sense intended, the Infinitive may tie Active or 
Passive ; it may, or may not, be attended by a Subject Accusative ; ' 
and, if Passive, it may, or may not, be attended by a Predicate Noun 
or Adjective. 

d. In most of its uses, the Infinitive stajids to the verb or phrase on 
which it depends in the Relation of Subject, or Object, or Accusative 
of Respect. In such examples, it is of Substantive nature (cf. 288). 

e. In the Future Active and the Perfect Passive Indicative, the 
auxiliary ease is often omitted (164, 7). 

1 A classification of the Infinitive on the basis of its having or not having a Subject 
Accusative is unserviceable, since many verlH may take either construction mtiout 
issirtiial diffirmcc of meaning. Thus one may say either cnpiB clSmiM hm or en^ 
mS eue ctementem. inii> 
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A. PBOSX OSES OP THE IHFUHTIVI! Of ALL PERIODS 
I 
585. The Infinitive is used with Adjectives with est, and 
■ Verbs and Phrases of similar force.' 

These expressions represent an action as (r) advanlagitna or impor- 
tant; (2) necessary or obligatory; (3) customary ot permissible; (4) 
seemly or skamefiil, pleasant or tiresome, easy or difficult^ etc., etc. 

commodiasimum Tisum est mittere, it seemed most advantageous to 

send; B. G. I, 47, 4. 
tempos est abire mfi, it is time that I should go (to go is seasonable) ; 
Tiisc. I, 41, 99. 

a. In many phrases, this Infinitive may either have, or not have, a 
Subject Accusative ; thus tempOB est abire or tempuB est nOs abire. 

b. When the Subject of the Infiaitive is indefinite {one, a man, people), 
it is not expressed. But a Predicate Noun or Adjective may nevertheless 
be used, belonging in thought to the indefinite Subject 

nSn wwcnpidnm pecQiila Mt, net la be covetous iswialth; Par. 6, 3, 51. 

c. When licet, expedit, etc., are followed by a Dative and Infinitive, 
the Predicate of the Infinitive may be in the Accusative, or it may be 
attracted into the Dative. 

idvl BEmini licet cue Giditftnum, it is permitted la a Reman cittten to be 

a citizen of Cadis ; Balb. 1 2, JO. 
mllil neglegenti ease nan licet, /an not aUavied ta be careless ; Alt. i, 17,6. 

d. Such an Infinitive sometimes has a Neuter Adjective or Pronoun 
in agreement (cf. 88, 3). 

oaSA'sinx^\^t\asi^T^t\X,^henmerelytobialiveis disgraceful; Att.13, 28,2. 

e. Verbs or phiuei of this class suggestine that the action is -mantcd or urged may 
also lake a Subjunctive Substantive Clause. So especially intereaC, rtteit, opoitat, Ucet, 
neceue, opni. Bras, or tcmpna est, mellu or optimum est. Thus one may sa; either 
tempoB eit nit abbe or tBmpai sst nt abeimiis. 

/ Many wrbs and phrases of this class shade into meanings belon^ng to the second 
or the lliird class. So tenons est abire suggests the meaning / am inilintd to go. 

1 Thus neHs eW, it is wrong, has the same force as nefistnm est ; mOs est, il ii cus- 
tomary, as fisititnm est ; tempas eat, il ii lime, as tempestivnm est. 

» E.g. (1) Invat, eipedit, (itUe est, condiicit, priWeit, rgfert, intareit; (2) oecessB or 
necessXTiam est, opus or lisus eat, tempua eat (it i! seasonaile to, it is high time thai), 
oportet, conyenit, iiis or lustnm est, fis, nefSs. or nefarium est. pit, rtctum, aequom, 
inlquDm, etc., eat ; (3) miia (mBris) or ciSneuitedS (cSneuttudinta) ot lisititam est, menm 
(tnum, etc.) est, licet ; (4) decet or dUe«t, convenit, laus est, tarpe or piaeclirum est, 
sceloa or laciana est, dtaplicet (ij disagreeable's ,d*lectat,tHeflet,paenitet,pudet, piget,rHert, 
interest, iiicundum, giatnm, grave, molestam, mlaemm, lougnm est, facile or dUBcile est, 
satis or eatios est, optibile, bonum or malum eat, Ti<16tBr(j«mj*«0i praeatat lis belter), 
sat or lis est with the Genitive {is Ike pari of), proprium est (ij/if«/ior fc), etc. 

Similarly other mida in Utet Latin. Thusvjiielt (is better). >00 C 
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II 

586. The Infinitive is used with Verbs or Phrases express- 
ing attitude or position with reference to performing an act. 

The personal verbs of this class express the ideas of (i) wishing or 
not •wishing; (2) determining, planning, or endeavoring; (3) begin- 
ning or omitting, persevering or ceasing; (4) hastening or delaying; 
(5) daring, hesitating., fearing; (6) knowing how or learning how; 
(7) remembering to or seeming to; (8) #««f accustomed to, having the 
poiver to, or being under obligation to.^ 

The impersonal verbs or phrases express determination, inclination, 
or whim? 
inaiQd parti placuit castia defendeie, the majority wanted to defend the 

camp (to defend it was pleasing to them) ; B. G. 3, 3, 4. 
ad hunc IS^t&s mitti placet "! do we want ambassadors to be sent to such 

a man as this? (= mitteie pUcet?) Phil. ;, 9, 25. 
eis nitlSnia adire Tolebat, he -wished to visit those tribes; B. G, 3,7, 1 . 
nOUte dubitire, pray, do not hesitate fbe unwilling to . . . ) ; Pomp. 23, 

68. (Courteous Prohibition. See (01, a, 2.) 
mitiirat profictsci, he makes haste to set out; B. G. 1, 7, t. 
dSbire se suspicari, he was bound (he said) to suspect; B. G. 1, 44, 10. 

a. With most of the personal verbs of this class, the Infinitive com- 
pletely Jills out the meaning (as in to19 ire, I wish to go). Hence it is 
called the Complementary Infinitive. 

b. Some of these verbs may either have, or not have, the Reflexive 
Pronoun as Subject Accusative. 

If such a Subject Accusative is used, a Predicate Noun or Adjec- 
tive must of course be in the Accusative ; if not, it must go back to 

1 E.p. (i) vali, ndlB, dS16, coplfi, optS. afBldeiS. BDStluet. recfis5; (z) statnS, cSd- 
Btituo, metltnS, dEceruS. ajiimum IndnciS, OSnailium caplS, cS^ltS, meditor, BtudeS. in 
anima habea, dEstinS, pirS. cSnot, nitor. mJUot. UNrd. temptS; (1) cocpl, incipiB, mitti 
and omitti, negleeC, perg6, perBeyJro, inatfl, dSsino, aSsiati, ce«8t-, (4) leetJnfl, propeiB, 
miturS, conUndS, moror, cunctor ; (5) audeS, dubitS, vereor, metuS, tlmei ; (6) >clS. nesciS, 
disco; (7) memini, lecoidoi, obliTiBCor, vldeot (jiem); (3) aaleiS, adaaEsci, cSubqEscS, 
pOBsum, 4ue3, nequei, dEtwS. 

d latei Latin (i)2rdea, dienoc.gaadea.laetor; (2) poacB; (3) aamS; 
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the Subject of the main verb for its agreement (generally therefore in 

the Nominative). 

Eratom »i vidSri itndBt, aimt to setm graUfiil ; OS. 2, 20, 70. 
i»il ata^baia Aactiai, I aimtd to itcirme wistr ; Am. 1, i. 

c. Imperaonal veibs or phrases d[ this class suggesting that the action is vianted or 
urged may also take a VollHre Substantive Clause (502, 3, a). Thus one may say either 
placuit ei UiAtOs mlttete or placnlt ei ut ligltdi mltteret (B, G. i, 34, i). 

d. Most verba of vishing 01 nai vjiiking, when used to express attitude towatd per- 
fonning an act onuetf, take only the Infinitive (thus volo). But recEsS may also talce 
the Subjunctive with nj or qnSminns, or, if negatived, with qnGmlniiB or guin; see 
SOS, 3, i). (Id Cicero's time only the niTf s/izr f orm noD lecSiJ, etc., takes the Infinitive.) 

e. Several verbs of determining, f tanning, or tndeavoring take either the Infinitive 
or the Volitive Subjunctive (602, j, a). So eiSnstitnB, labiire. 

/ The Participle puitus may take an Infinitive (thus in B. G. 1, 44, 4) just as any 
otlier part of paiiS may do. Later, the Participles ol anSscJI, admlBcS, adsuEIaciS, and 
soleC (snEtas, >dsii£tns, adsaifactns, soUtns) came to be used similarly with the Infinitive. 
For the large extension of this usage, see S98, i, t). 

g. Several verbs belong both to this class and to the foUowing one; e.g, ptaCtt, TOlfl, 
cupiS, opts, stndefi (thus " I wish to do a thing," and " 1 wish you to do a thing "). 



Ill 

587. The Infinitive is used with certain Verbs expressing 
attitude or position toward the performing of an act by 
another. 

Verbs of this class express the ideas of (1) wishing or not ivisking; 
(2) commanding or impelling j (3) permitting, prohibiting, or prevent- 
ing; (4) teaching or aecustomiiig} 

iter patefieii volEbat, he -wished the road to be opened ; B. G. 3, 1,3. 
PompeiDB rem ad anna deduci studebat, Pompey ' j aim was that the matter 

should be brought to the settlement of arms ; B. C, 1, 4, 4. 
DiTiciicmn TOCali iubet, he orders Diviiiacus to be summoned; B. G. 

I. '9. 3- 
si hlc 5rd6 placSre decreveiit te ire in esBilium, if this body should decide 

it to be its pleasure that you should go into exile; Cat i, 8, 20. 

> E.g. <i) volo, mA15, nSIiS, cupiB, optiJ, diaiderS. stodeS, placet ; (2) iv 
patior, permittS (oftener with Ut-clau5e), ' ' ' ' " 

Other verbs also are 50 used liy Cicero or i,j 
poets; thus eipetS, monei, admoneii, hortor, facie 
passive), Edi>ce3. 

Others are so used only in poetry and later prose ; e.g. (j) »tiniii»,poB06,tenda,fO«J^ 
invite, impellB, suAdeG, Bubisii; (3)patioi; (4) monstrS (jAnv.fffu'), (rudiS. . 
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a. Since verbs used with thb meaning Imply thai something is aantidor disired. 
many may also take a VoUtive oi Optative Substantive Clause (602, 3 and Sll, a). 

b. Impeifi, amtmand, regularly lakes a Volitive Substantive Clause ; but In a few 
pla<^s (as Cat i, 11, 27; B. G. 7,60,3) it takes an Infinitive ol passive form (either true 
passive or deponent). 

IntaiS, ordir, and TtiL, forbid, regularly take the Infinitive ; but in a few places (as 
Verr. 3, 67, 16) they take a Volitive Substantive Clause. 

c. Many other verbs, of the same general force as those of Cbss 3, take only the 
VoUtlve Substantive Clause (S02, 3). 

588. The Infinitive may also be used with the Passive of many 
vetrbs of this class, e.g. with tubeoi, prohibeor, vetor. 

•nna bidet* iaid, being ordered to give up their armi ; B. G. 3, !I, 3. 



IV 
589. The Infinitive is used to express a Statement after 
Verbs or Phrases of perceiving, saying, thinking, knowings 
and the like. 

These express or imply the ideas of (i) seeing, feeling, or hearing; 
(2) saying, proving, conceding, or denying; (3) accusing or acquitting; 
(4) thinking, believing, suspecting, or doubting; (s) remembering or 
knowing; (fi) learning OT informing ; (j") confessing ot pretending ; (8) 
swearing, threatening, hoping, ox promising.'^ 
bienninm satis esse dnsenmt, thought two years to be enough; B. G. 

I, 3, 2. 
Caesar sese eBs c6nseryatiinini (esse) dixit, Caesar said that he would 

leave them unharmed; B. G. 2, 15, 1. 
memoria tenebat L. Cassiuin occisum (esse) ab HelTEtiis, he remembered 

thai Lucius Cassius had teen slain by the Helvetians; B. G. I, 7, 4. 
quis igoi^Sbat Q. Pompeinin fEcisse foedua ? who was ignorant that 

Quintus Pompey had made the treaty? Rep. 3, 18, 28. 

1 E.g. (1) vlde$,8eDtl3,audiS, manlteBtnniest,aSnmEramt; (2) dIcS, dEcUM, aOn^, 
adHrmS, tama eat, dEmSnstrB, prObS, vinmi or falgoni est, cSnstat, ConcMS, nesS, ConveDit, 
U is agreed thai, lequitnT, elBcitar, ii ii made out that; {3) arguS. IncGsS, Iniiiunlt, 
dHendi; (^> pntO, arbitror, opinor, itatua and (SnstltoS (with Infinitive and Future 
Passive Participle), ctDseS, eilatlmS, iudicS, crEdG, dSciS, fidS, difRdo, suapicot, habeiS (In 
the sense of undtriiand'^, dubitfl, mimm eat, vSri simile est ; (5) recoidor, memini, etc., 
memodt teneS, InteUegB, scio. nescifi, ignSro ; (6) discS, iaveuii, cognSscii, igaJtiS, leperit, 
certloi ti% eeitlirem faclfi, nSntiB and its compound;, moned {inform that), suidet and 
permtdeji {persuade thai); (7) fateor, cSnflteer, flngfl, simulo; (8) iiiriS, minor, Bpfc^ 
spem babefi, etc., cAifidS, cdnflrmB, poUiceor, primittS, 

Other vertis ate found in poetry and later Latin, as proapiclS, repetS, mbutit. 

xwlc 
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a. A number of verbs or phrases may take the Infinitive, if the idea of laying or 
thinting is implied, or the SubjiiocHve, if the idea, ol risclving or dirtiling is implied 
(003, 3) ; and the two constructions may even be used together. Thus : 

cSnstituiruiit optimum ease domam Bo&m qaemque leveitl, at . . . aadlqae 
coavenimiX, diUrmined tlial It was bisl that all should raurn to their 
komes. and . . . should asstmbU /mm a// sidci , B. G. 2, 10, 4. 

590. I. The Intimtive ma.y also be used with the Passive of many 
verbs of this class, e.g. with Arguor, dicor, exisUmor, ifidicoT, putor, Ti<l«OT. 
ccntom pigda liabini ^eoxtai, are taid to have a hundred cantons ; B. G. 4, t, 4. 

a. Passive forms compounded with a Participle are generally in the impersonal con- 
atiucIiDn. Similarly credltni, it is bilinid. But videoc is preferred to viditur. 

cnl Apnliam attilbntJun eiaa ent Indicitum, ta whom it had ban shown 
that Apulia had been assigned ; Cat. 3, 6, 14. 

2. When the main verb is personal, all predicate forms must of course 
be in the Nominative, if the Subject is. 

nBn ulaSTem laadem «x«tdtaB merltaa («Me) TldEb&tar, the army seemed 
te kave earned no less praise ; B. G. 1 , 40, 5. 

591. Such Statements, because made indirectly (see sss, 
834, i), are said to be in Indirect Discourse. Every Principal 
Statement in Indirect Discourse is expressed by the Infinitive. 

a. A Rhetorical Question of Fact (236), since it is equivalent to a 
StalementQl Fact, is expressed in Indirect Discourse by an Infinitive, 
iiiim etiBm recantiiim InlflrUmm memoriam dEpinete poasa i could he (he aslted) 
put aside the memory of recent wrongs also f B. G. 1, 14, 3. (The original 
nam posanm? can I? really meant non poaaum, I cannot.) 

Note. This usage is confined to questions which originally were in the 
first or third person. 
*. For the Conclusion Contrary to Fact in Indirect Discourse, see 681, t, 1). 

c. For the occa^onal Infinitive in a subordinate Indirect Statement, see B3S, i, i. 

d. For the Infinitive after a Relative or quam, see 080, 1, c. 

e. For the Infinitive (instead of a Participle) with verbs nf seeing or representing, 
seeeOG, ■■ 

592. The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse regulariy has a Subject; 
but this is sometimes omitted, especially if it is a Reflexive Pronoun. 
The omission of is is rare. 

ICniKMe Inptfidetitlae dixit, said that he forgave their indiscretion ; B. G.4, 27, 5. 
a. When the Subject is thus omitted, the poets sometimes make a Predicate 
Adjective or Participle agree with the Subject of the main verb. 

Hatit mediSs dCUpsoa in bostls. saw that he had fallen into the midst 
oftheenemi; Aen. 2, 377. 
^^ n,gN..(JNCjOOgle 
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593. Tensea. The tenses in Indirect Discourse have tlieir regular 
meanings, as explained in 472,tlie Perfect Infinitive representing a rela- 
tively past time, the Present a relatively present time, the Future a 
relatively future time. For examples, see 472, a and b. 

a. Verbs or phrases of promising, hoping, sivearing, or threatening 
look forward to the future, and therefore generally take the Future 
Infinitive or posse, with a Subject Accusative. Yet they sometimes 
take the Present Infinitive, without a Subject (as generally in English). 

■pent adnliacSna dlS •< ^tflnun, the young man iopei to live a long lift 

(hopes that he will live . . ■ ) ; Sen. 19, 63. 
titini Galllae sjsi potlri posie spirant, ihey hope to be able to master the 

■whole of Caul ; B. G. 1,3,8. 
ligiti Teniant qui pDlIiuantur obaides due, amhaiiadori come, te promise is 

give Aoitages ; B. G. 4, Ji, 5. 

b. Verbs of remembering may xakt the Present Infinitive of a personal 
experience (mere act, without tense-force). 

memlnlBtiiie mi dlceie . . . ? do you rememier my saying . . . t Cat. I, 3, 7. 

V 

594. The Infinitive is used with Verbs or Phrases of 
feeling} 

These convey the ideas of (1) pride or wonder j (z) joy or grief; 
(3) indignation, complaint, or resignation.^ 

miiabar credi, / was surprised that it was believed; Mil. 24, 65. 
exercitunt hietnlre in Gallii moleste ferebant, took it ill that the army 
loas ivintering in Gaul; B. G. z, I, 3. 

a. The poets ind later prose wrlteis apply the construction also to adjec- 
lira of [eeling, e.g. laetns, macatns, contantu). 

t. With most of these verbs and phrases the Infinitive is in origin an 
Accusative ol Respect (e.g. with doleS, mourn with reference to the fait 
that; cf. id maeita sst, 3S8, a). With others, it is a direct Object or 
Subject (e.g. it is an Object with moleatt f«rS). 

c. Most of these verbs and phrases may also lake a Substantive qnod- 
Clause (BBS). 

> Such statements at« often said to be in Indirect Discourse. 

' E.g. (0 glSrioi, ntfror, admiror, aSmiror; (s) laetor, gaudeS, dolefi, lfig«S, maereS; 
acerltS. gravltH, molcstl, etc. with feiS; <i) indigDOr. sipostnlS, fiemS. qalior, facile 

Also, in poetry and later pi09e, <i) laudor (be /'sUW^!!^^) S»n»*, ddectot; 
(3) toleriJ {ful «f mth). etc, , ^ '^'' h. 

nig r,jP(j nGo^^^L 
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VI. Historical InfinitiTe 

595. In lively narration, the Infinitive may be used in place 
of an Indicative, Perfect^ or Imperfect. Its Subject is in the 
Nominative, 

hostea ex omniboi partibns signa datit dicnrreie, at a given signal the 
enemy rushed dcwn from every side; B. G. 3, 4, I. (Aoristic.) 

isteruu cotidie Cawai HaednOs fTumentiini Bagitiie, mean-while Caesar was 
dunning the Haedui daily for the com ; B, G. i, 16, i. (Situation.) 

aSUim nam peifidns iUe ti colore, for the traitor used to care for you 
alone J Aen. 4, 421. (Habitual Action.) 

VII. Ezclamatory InflnltlTe 

596. The Infinitive, generally with a Subject Accusative, may be 
used in Exclamations of surprise, indignation, or regret. The particle 
-ne is sometimes attached to the emphatic word. 

hoe tSa Tidire I the idea of not seeing this! Fin. 4, *7, 76. 
mtu iPMpti dfisliten t 2 to give up my purpose I Aen. i, 37. 

VIII. As Subject, Predicate, or Object, of Certain Verbs 

597. I. The Infinitive is also used, in all periods, 

a) As the Subject, Predicate, or Object of Verbs meaning (1) to be, 
(2) \.o befall, ox iS)^piace.^ 

■Ti-reie mt d^tan, to live It to tiini ; Tusc. 5, 38, iii. ( = a definition.) 
HOD cadit InTldSre Id BapieDtem, it does not happen to tie tiiiie man to /eel envy; 

Tusc. 3, 10, 31. 
btUi Tiveie t9s Id volaptite pSnitis, j'lw iose tie happy life on pleasure; Fin. 

I, 27. 86. 

b) As an Appositive. 

ai hoc apthniun fa«ta iQdicireni, CatlUDam iiiort« mnltari, if I thought this the test 
course to take, (namely) that Catiline should be put to death ; Cat. \,\t, i<). 

c) After inter in the phrase interest inter. 

iDter valete et aegtStin nihil iaterasae, (said) thiU there was no difference between 
being well and being ill; Fin. 2, 13, 43. 
2, The Infinitive is occasionally used with habeO. 
hatwiS dlceie qnem dSiSoerit, / can tell whom he cast down ; Rose, Am. 33, 100. 
alUl habci acribeie. I have nothing to write; Att. i, 22, 6. 
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B. POETICAL Ain> tATER PROSE USES OP THE nrPlHITIVE 

598> I. The poets of all periods use the Infinitive freely to express 
Purpose: 

o) With Verbs of moiwn.i 
ain UbyeSa popnliM peniUi renlmas, lue have not tome to laci the homes tf 
Liiya; Aen. i, 527. (PopuUie = at populemos.) 
b) With Verbs of giving or undertaking.^ 
tSrlcun dioat baHre Tii5, ie gave to the hero a hnaitplati to pasien; Aen. 
5, 260. (Habtre = habendun, 605. 2.) 

2. The later poets use the Infinitive freely : 
a) As the Object of Verbs oigraniing or taking away} 
ta dia epnl!a<acciimbera divoni, thou granlett to recline at the banquets of the 
gods; Aen. i, 79. 
h) In place of a Subjunctive Substantive Clause. 
Mkrin fagam aaidet (for at celeiet auidat), urges ker to speed her fiight ; 

Aen. 1, 357. 
dOcI latii mQrSa hort&tnr, w^s that it he brought within the vialls ; Aen. 2, 33. 
€) With Adjectives, or Participles of adjective force.* The later 
prose-writers follow to a large extenL 

carta morl, determined to die; Aen, 4, 564. 

eiaiiitt ^gmaa tat, if the story is worthy o/telief; Aen. 6, 173. 
lej^ dlgnna, worthy to be read; Qaintil. 10, I, 96. 
praaatantior ciSre, more skilful in arousing; Aen. 6, 165. 
d) With Nouns denoting attention or opportunity. 
dum praecipitin potastia, while there is offortunity/arjlight; Aen. 4, 563. 



n Mpeia artil vioit aoBtnim, after this fhilosephiKng of ours came 
to town ; Perslus 6, j8. Cf. babtn tdocnit, SalL Cat. 10, 4. 
Tityoa eernero erit, one could see TUyos (it was pos^bte to see); Aen. 6, 595. 
nil piacter ptSrSn, nothing txceft to weif ; Sat. 1, 5, 69. 

1 E.g. eS, venld. BbigB, 

3 E^g. diS, diuo, trSdi, ministrfi, samS. 

■ E.g. dS, tribai, CDDcEdfi, reddS, adimS, Criplt, perdS. 

* E.g. ductus, doctior, indoctus, dociUs, tndocilis; calliduB, soUeit, ucii, cantot, 
piudlni, peiitui, blandus; patiine, impatlEna; aolitua, ingoUtne; aadix, tlmidna; 
cupidaa, eertns, icieiis, neecius; dipins, aptoa, idBnem; ln^lesi, ^|ai, eelw, aitoli: 
bonus, efflcii, fitUls, pfa, mlaoi ; potina, unpattna. 

.,i-,CH)Ogle 
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THE PARTICIPLE 

599. The Participle is a Verbal Adjective. 

<z. As an Adjective, it belongs to a Substantive, and agrees with 
it (3S0). 

b. As a Verb, it expresses Voice, governs Cases, and may be modi- 
fied by an Adverb. It also expresses tense-ideas, but only those of 
completion, progress, or futurity (action prior, conUmporaneoui, or ytt 
to eomes see 473 and BOO). 

c. The negative is n&n. 

Ordinary Tense-Heonlnga of the Puticiplea 

600, The ordinary Tense-Meanings of the Participles are 
as follows : 

1. The Present Active Participle represents an act i.& going on at the 
time of the main verb. 

Cotta pagniiu occtditur, Cotta is kilted (while) ^gAiing; B. G. 5, 37, 5. 
Sp. Haelium nons rebus stndentem occidit, killed Spuriui Maelius (who 
v3^) plaiting revolution J- Cat. 1, 1,3. 

already for some timB in progress, see 4t4 and 4BB. 

2. The Future Active Participle represents an act as intended or 
impending at the time of the main verb. 

sed n&u eat itilms, but ke does not intend to go (is not intending to go); 
Cat 2, 7. IS- 

a. In Ciceronian prose, Che Future Active Participle i9 almost wtioUy 
conlined lo the Periplirastic Conjugation, as above. 

Note. The only exceptions are Ihe occasional use of vantams and futfirn* 
as Adjectives (248), and a single example expressing Purpose. 

3. The Future Passive Participle represents an act as, at the time of 
the main verb, necessary, proper, or intended. 

aci£s erat Instruenda, the line of battle had to be formed (was to be 

formed); B. G. 2, 20, i. 
quod mnltli magis est admiiandiun, which is much more to be wondered 

at J Cat. 1, 3, 7. ^^ , 

n,gN..(JN<jOOgle 
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a. The Impersonal Future Passive Pacllclple with eat is very cnmnion. It 
governs a Dative or Ablative, if other parts of the verbilo. 

IDilitibDi di niTibni diallieiidiitn eiat, tht soldiers had in leaf down from 

the ships; B.G. 4, 24, 2. 
mistendnBi Mnectnti «st, Dm must resist old age; Sen. ii, 33. 

#. In a tew examples, the Future Passive Participle has the force of a, 
present passive.i 

vDlvtndl dii(, tinu rulIiHg on (being rolled an) ; Aen. 9, 7 ; cf. I, 269. 

4. The Perfect Passive Participle represents an act as alrea/fy com- 
pleted at the time of the main verb. 

qn6 pioeliO snbUti audlcius aubsiateTe coepenint, ^having been) cheered 
up by this engagement, they began to resist with more spirits B. G. 
1. IS. 3- 



Occaaional Tense-Heaiiiiigs of the Partidples 
801. The tense-meaning is sometimes shifted, as follows : 

1. The Perfect Passive Participles of a few Deponent or Semi- 
Deponent Verbs gain naturally a present meanings e.g. arbitratus, 
having come to think, — and so thinking. The use is then extended 
to other verbs.' 

isdem dudbus flsuB RumidSB Bubsldio oppidSnis mittlt, employing the nme men 
as guides, ht sends the Numidians to the relief of the inhabitants of tht 
t<mm; B. G. 2, 7, 1. Similarly eompleii. Cat. 2, 5, lo. 

2. The later writers, especially the poet?;, extend the usage to passive 
verbs used reflexively' (888, 3), and from these to true passive verbs. 
tristes et tQnsae poctoia palmis, sad, and beating their breasts with their hands ; 

Aen. 1, 481. (Reflexive use of verb.) Similarly protecft Aen. 2, 444. 
pottun converBO eaidine toiquet, turns the gate upon its revolving hinge ; Aen. g, 

724, (True passive verb.) Similarly vectos, 6, 335; invectaB, 1, 155. 
seimin caeBDia mediS egerat Citco, had driven a slave under the lash (being 

beaten) through tht midst of the Circus ; Liv. 2, 36, i. (C»e90m = Being 

beaten, instead of having been beaten.) 

I Protebly this was the original force. So. e.g.. vlr honStandm may have meant 
originally a man ko>tsred, next a man honorable, and finally a man to be honored. 

i The most important participles of the kind with which the use arose aT« aibitri- 
tua and tatoa, cSnlisas, diffiaus, givisua. aolitua, veritua. The most important to which 
the USE was extended later are ampIeioB, anana. cSnStus, CDmpleiDS, EmEnauB, jmltttos, 
locatua. pautnn, secStOB, BSiatUB, ilsuB. The poets use the idiom with great freedotn. 

* Thus with absdaaai, circumfGsaa, CDBverana, eSaauB, percaaBoa, pJltBotna, tflpfflt 
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FomiB Laddng, and how they are Supplied 

602. 1. Latin has no Perfect Active Participle. It therefore cannot 
directly express such an idea as having done so and so. 

Indirectly, the idea may be expressed by a clause with ubi, etc., 
or cum, by an Ablative Absolute, or by a Perfect Passive Participle 
attached to the Object of the main verb. 

a. But the Perfect Passive Pirticiple of Defonent or Stmi-Difontnt Verbs has 
<A course the perfect active meaning (S91, a). Thus cSnspicitne, having setn. 

2. Latin has no Present Passive Participle. The place of this is sup- 
plied by a relative clause, a clause vith ubi, etc., or com, or dun. 

A. COHHOH USES OF THE PASTICIPLB IN ALL PERIODS 

603. Inthoductorv. Since the Participle can be attached, directly or indirectly, 
to any verb, the comtiination of the two affords a means by which the speaker or writer 
can present two acts (or stales) tcgellur to his hearer or reader, witboul in any nay 
indicating what the actual relation of the two acts to each other is. That retition, 



604. In its most common uses, the Participle is employed : 

1. For compactness, in place of a coordinate clause. 

Gennlol hoatia locS dipellunt ; ta^'&^s-^xwit^vjXca.T, the Germans dislodge 
the enemy from their position, and, as these flee, pursue them; B. G. 7, 
67, ;. (= iMfugiunt ; Gennini persequuntoi. The enemy Aee, and 
the Germans pursue them. A new fact is narrated by fngieiitia.) 

a. The Particlpk ij often used U rtpeai something already stated in a Finite Verb. 
eZM«itoni tundlt, fSsnin perseqtiltiu', he routs the army, and, after rmting 
il.fursues (pursues it, touted) ; Liv. i, lo, (. 

2. To express Situation,"^ with or without a causal or adversative 
suggestion. 

ocusaa eat i cini tedlixa, was killed on his -way back f ram dinner ; Rose. Am. 

34, 97. (No relation suggested.) 
■tantem nibem leliquit, he left the city still standing ; Cat. 2, 1, 1. (No relation 

suggested.) 
lUnm exracitam MntemnS, eonlictnm ex Gerdbua dSspfiitia . . . , I tkinh little 

of that army, patched up as it is of desferate old men . . . ; Cat. a, 3, J. 

(Causal relation suggested. Cotilectum = quia conlictas eat.) 
nt eum ca[deatiB tenire nequeimaa, so that, though ivetiiiih tc restrain it {nameXy, 

laughter), we cannot ; De Ot. z, 58, 235. (Adversative relation suggested. 

CupfeatiB k quamqnam cupimua or qoaniTiB cupiimaa.) 



1 The Participle never eipressea the mere Idea of time. , 
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Note. The Participle is used abundantly, in either of the above ways 

ration of the main event It may then be called the HairBtive Participle. 

Thus used, it forms an equivalent for either an Aoristic Narrative Clause 

wiChnU, etc. (6S7) oi a Narrative cam-Clause of Situation <fi21). (Theie may 

of course be an aiiissory a,a^\ oc adversative idea, as in cam-Clauses; S26.) 

i qoS niin recvptiu U mt venin tiaaa «t, and aitit he did not takt jim in, 

you had thi hardihoed Id come to mi; Cat. i, 8, 19, (Hon nceptas 

= nbi nSn teceptus ea, oi cum nis receptiu eaita.) 

3. To express a Condition. 

ifmn^lhl'" poanun aequl opoitibst, ut Ignl cremiritm, the punishmint of bting 
hurtitd alive mast /bUi/w his cetmiction; B. G. i, 4, i. (Must follow, if 
he should be convicted. Damnatam = si domnitni eiaet.) 

quia potest, mortem mstnCns. eise nin mUei ! what man, fearing death (=: Le. 
if he fears death) can help being virelched? Tusc. 5, 6, 15. (Hetnin* = 
qui metolt, or A metoit. Generalizing Condition ; 579-) 

4. To express the Way by Which {Means). 

laclt amicttia adveisia (lis) partiEnB leriiris. friendihip makes miifertuni 
lighter iy dividing it; Am. 6, 22. 
J, To express Manner. 
fleatis ImplSrabant, M^ be^ed with tears ; B. G. I, 51, 2. 

6. To express an Act Not Accompanying the main act (English 
"without ing"). A negative must be added. 

mUetnm eat nihil pieflclentem ajigi, it is a wretched thing to suffer withoui 
accomplishing anything; N. D. 3, 6, 14. 

7. Id place of a Relative Clause, as follows : 
a) In place of a Determinative Clause (MW). 

aepnltStam occlaomm, the burial of those vihe had been slain (occiainim = eiimm 
qui ocdd erant) ; B. 0. I, l6, 5. 
V) In place of a Descriptive Clause (821, l; 669). 
dC bene meiltiB ClTibna, regarding citiuns who have served you viell ; Mil. 2, 4, 

c) In place of a Parenthetical Clause (667). 
mortem l^tnr omnibus hSds impendentein tlmins qui poteiit anlmo cSnsiatere ^ 
if a man fears death, — which at every moment hangs 'rnier us, — how can 
he be steady in mind f Sen. »o, 74. (Impendantem = quae impendet) 

B. SPECIAL IDIOMS OP THE PABTICIPLE IN ALL PERIODS 
605. The Romans were fond of the use of the Participles 
with certain kinds of Verbs, as follows : 
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1. The Present Active Participle with verbs of seeing, hearing, or 
r^Prtsentingy 

TidCn tunc nrbem caacldentem, to sec this city falling ; Cat. 4, 6, 11. 

Note. The Infinitive also may be used with these verbs. In the Passive 

Voice the Infinitive alone is possible, since there is no present passive participle. 

qoSs Tldeii TOUUn in foiiS, wAdin / m/^/in^ afen/ in the forum; Cat 2, 3, j. 

dnetnil 1 deS ataae aediflcftl miiDdum faclt, (Plato) tefriscnts the world as 

6iing constructed and built iy God; N. D. i, 8, 19. 

2. The Future Passive Participle to express Purpose with verbs of 
giving, leaving, or marking (and many others in poetry).^ 

his Haednis cuatodlBDdis tiidit, tkae he hands mitr to the Haedui to be 
guarded; B. G. 6, 4, 4. 

3. The Perfect Passive Participle (emphatic or energetic ; 490) with 
verbs of wishing. 

ei ptoUtom Yoluit, Ae untied himself ^xll apprmed; Caecin. 36, 103. 

4. The Perfect Passive Participle with certain verbs of gi'ving or 
making? to represent something as put into a completed condition 
(emphatic or energetic). 

N qnl TolnptStibiM dScnntiir, misaSa faclant honoita. people whv are led by 

pleasure mustgive the honors of life a complete dismissal ; Sest.66,138, 

;. The Perfect Passive Participle with verbs of having. Adding, or 

possessing,* to represent something as ready or kept in a completed 

condition. 

dacia CompnhinaoB tonStia.^oa hold the leaders under arrest ; Cat. 3,7, 16. 
MTtfiB homlnis dElictiis ac diacriptSa babebat, he had certain men selected 

and appointed (= he had selected, etc.) : Cat, 3, 7, 16. 
a. With habM, the construction approaches closely to that of our English 

perfect with have, which is descended from it. 

HEW USES OP THE PARTICIPLES IW LATER LATIH 
606, In later Latin, the Present Participle may be used to express 
Purpose. 

llgltl miMf (aiiDt) •DxUitun fiiantis, ambassadors were sent (asking) to ask 
for help ; Liv. 21,6, i. Similarly sdtantem, Aen. 2, 114. 

a. This use is an extension of a true present use, as in TiDinmt anxUiain 
eranttl, Ikey came asking {and, of course, to ask) help. 

1 The most common are vlaefl, andiil, faciB, flngO, indaci (bring upon the stage). 
3 The most conunon are dd, dEferS, tiad(, prMMS, concEdiS, teUaqafi, dEDDtt. 
■ The most common are do, reddo, focid, cHrS. 
* The most common are habe5, teneS, poaaldBfi. 
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607, After Cicero's time, the Future Participle, Active or Passive, 
gains a wide use. 

In addition to its older use in the Periphrastic Conjugation, it is 
employed to express something as destined, anticipated, or purposed, 
or to take the place of a conditioa, a conclusion, or a relative clause. 
■iaj medliun iniidt peiitams in agmeii, and fiung himsilf into their ranks 

— to die (destined to die) ; Aen. 2, 408. 
ll petttSlOt abli, if you art going away to perish ; Aen. 2, 675. 
m, grant a city that shall abide ; Aen. 3, 85. 



THE PARTICIPLE AS EXPRESSING THE LEADING IDEA OP ITS PHRASE 

608. The Participle originally expressed the less important 
idea of the phrase to which it belongs, as in the examples 
above. 

But in three uses the Participle came to express the lead- 
ing idea of the phrase (cf . 833). The English equivalent for it 
is then a Verbal Noun, governing an Object. These uses are : 

1. The Perfect Passive Participle with a Noun, depending on opus 
eat. See 430, 2. 

2. The Perfect Passive or Present Active Participle with a Noun, 
depending upon a Preposition, or in the Genitive, or, less frequently, in 
the Nominative. 

com de homine occisi (= dE iffiMia t*»ii) %iiMXitax, when there is an inves- 
tigation ainut a man killed, i.e. about the killing of a man; Mil, 3,8. 

pOBt banc urbem eonditam, since the founding of this cUy ; Cat. 3, 6, 15. 

Ob bam Inteifecti domlni, through anger at the killing of hii master ; LJv. 
21, 2, 6. (Inteifecti domiDi = caedla domini.) Cf. Aen. 2, 413. 

fngiias PompeiuB mli jbilitei hominia movet, Pompey 's flight is stirring 
people uf extraordinarily ; Att. 7, 11, 4. 
a. The eonatnietion is sometimes found it 
Cf. Olivet Wendell Holmes ; " Our midnight is 

3. The Future Passive Participle with a Noun. 

The Future Passive Participle with a Noun, when used to convey 
the leading idea in its phrase, receives a new name, that of the " Gerun- 
dive," and will therefore be treated under that heading. The related 
construction of the Gerund will be treated at the same time. 

xigle 
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THE GERUNDIVE AND THE GERUND 

609. The Gemndive is the P'uture Passive Participle, after it 
has gained the power of conveying the leading idea in its phrase. 
in Sa libellls qu&s de contemnenda glQna acnbunt, in the essays which 

they write about despising glory (about glory being despised) ; ' 
Arch. 1 1, z6. (De coiitetimeiid& glfirii = di contempti&iw giariae.) 
exercendae memoriae gratia, for the sake of exercising the memory (for 
the sake of memory to be exercised); Sen. u, 38. (Exercendae 
memoriae = ezercit&tiSiiia memoriae.) 

610. The Gerundive is thus nearly the equivalent of a Verbal Noun, 
But it is not yet a complete Verbal Noud. Instead of depending directly 
on the word which governs the phrase, and itself governing the other word 
of the phrase, as in the English " about despising glory," it is still subor- 
dinate to that other word, and has to agree with it (as in de contemnendi 
giarii). It is in thought the leading word, but not yA. grammatically so. 

Naturally, it came in time to take this one step further, and became 
a complete Verbal Noun, in the Neuter Gender. 

611. The Gerund is a complete verbal noun. 

As a Verb, it has the power, if transitive, of governing a 
Noun or Pronoun ; as a Noun, it is itself governed in case. 

Note. The Gerundive and Gerund differ from the true Future 
Passive Participle^ in four ways: 

1. They express the leading idea of their phrase. 

2. They convey no idea of necessity or obligation. 

3. They arc active in feeling, not passive.* 

4. They accordingly cannot take any construction of the agenL 

COHHOn DSES OF THE GERUHDIVE AND GERUND IN ALL PERIODS 

612. The Gerundive and Gerund exist only in the Geni- 
tive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative cases. The case-uses, 
so far as they go, are in general the same as those of Nouns. 

1 See 600, i, *, and footnote. , , , 

» The traditional usage, by which the name " Gerandive " is employed Instead of the 
name "Future Passive Participle" is confuitng. Obviously, the word Gerundive should 
be restricted to uses which have ejiact piialiels in uses of the Gerund. 

" Thus CirthAgB dElend* est means Carthage must ii dcHr^ytd (passive), while ip«B 
CartUginla dilendae (Gerundive) means tlit kept af destroying Carthage (actire). 
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In Ciceronian Latin 



the principal uses are as follows : 

Adjective that can govern 



I. GenitiTe. After any Noud 
a Genitive Noun. 

II. Dative. After any Adjective or Phrase that can govern 
a Dative Noun; also after certain official pkrasis, and alter 



III. AccnastiTe. After Prepositions, mainly ad ; ' and after 
Verbs of arranging, contracting, or giving a contract? 

IV. Ablative. To express Means, Circumstances, or Cause, 
and after Prepositions, mainly de, ex, in.^ 



Examples of the fom 

GERnnDIVB 
cupidltis belli gerendi, desit 



tive Genitive { 304.) 
Dcqua coDsili habendi (continued 
right) 



I. Genitive 
! of carry- hominia bellandi cupldl, men dtsit 
I. (Objec- o//j4tf«f' B.G. 1,3,4. (Objec 

Genitive ; 864.) 
Deque anna, capjendl spstiS datS, t 
being given neither firr taking cou. 
nor for seizing their arms ; B. 



difflcnltitis belli garendi, diffiadlies in 
carrying on the war ; B.G.3,10,1. 
(Genitive of Connection; cf. dtffi- 
culUtia belli, 389.) 

piaedM (= praedan^ ac belli tafet«ndi 
caosi, for the sake of plunder and 
making nmr ; B. G. 5, 1 2, 2. 



difficultda nSTJEandi, difficulty in navi- 
gating; B. G. 3, 12, 5. (Genitive 
of Connection; 389.) 



a canefc/nr the sake of plun- 
dering; B. G. 2, 17, 4. 



locum oppidS condeodS ciplnuit, they 
chose a place for founding a tovin ; 
Liv. 39, 22, 6. (Dative of Object 
for Which; cf. SBl.) 

sunt Dfia null! aenendla pueioium 
iugenuB nSn InfitUEa lusus, there are 
certain games that are not bad for 
sharpening the wits of hoys; Quinlil. 
1,3,11. (Dativeof Ditection;382.) 



quern qulaqne pognandS locum cfipeiat, 
the place that each had taken for 
fighting; Sail. Cat. 61, 3. (Dative 
Of Object for Which ; cf. 381.) 

aqua utiliB bibeUdO, water good for 



Rin. N. H. 



(Dative of Direction; 883.) 



3". 59- 



1 Rarely w 



inte, clici, cteI, Id, later, ob, pi 
a Iking done, conduce = take a 
mm, prt, lupei. 



71V a contract, et 
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cfinanl pUcaadls dis dat operant, thi 

iBiaul dtvoU! his atttnlioti to appias- 
ing the gods; Liv. I2, 2, 1. {Dative 
of Indirect Object ; SBS.) 
(cSnaal) comltU conlSgie sabrogande 
haboit, the consul held an election 
far the appointing of a colleague; 
Liv. 2,8,3. (Dative afler an official 
phrase; 618,11.) 



OBRDIfD 
is cinaendS flail factaa eat, Ihit wot 

made the ending of (for) tie taiing 

of the census; Liv. 1,44. z. (Dative 

of Indirect Object ; 868.) 
cum aolTeDdi civititis non eaaent, 

since the slates -were not equal to 

paying (not solvent); Fam. 3, 8, z. 

(Special idiom, after anm or adanm, 

612. II.) 



III. Accusative 

Bd Ua rii cSnildeDdJla sibl tridnl spa- 

tiiim daret. that he should give them 

three days' time for accomplishing 

this; B. G. 4, 11, 3. (Purpose; d. 

ad bella Buaclplenda OaUBiom alacer eat 
aDlmua. the temper ef the Gauls is 
heen for undertaking tears ; B. G. 
3, 19. 6. (Figurative Direction; cf. 
384, z.) 

pentem in Araii faciendiun cQiat, he 
sees to the building of a bridge aver 
the SaSne; B. G. i, 13, i.' 



nQllum aibl ad cogaSacendnm apatiwn 
lelinqunnt. leave themselves no time 
for investigating; B. G. 7, 42, 1- 
(Purpose ; cf. 884, 3.) 

cnm hostis noatroa militia alaciiiria 
■d pngoandum effidsaent, when the 
enemy had made our soldiers keener 
for fighting; B. G. 3, 24, 5. (Figu- 
rative Direction; cf. S84, z.) 



IV. Ablative 



loqaen^ Megantla augitnt lagendla 
aritoriboB «t poitta, distinctien in 
speech is increased by reading the 
orators and poets ; Be Or. 3, 10, 39. 
(Means, 423 ; cf. B. G. 3, 25, i.) 

cnm plan Bam mei niSmine redtandi 
dediaset, when [the people) had ap- 
plauded at the reading of my name; 
Att,4,i,6. (Circumstances i 42a, (.) 



(memvla) excotendi angitui, memory 
is built up by using it; Quintil. 11, 
2.1. (Mean3,483; cf.B.G.4,13,5.) 



in eB (Tolnptlte) ■pemendS TirtSs mai 
Imi ctnltat, manliness is best seen 1 

the despising of pleasure ; Leg. I, l( 
51. (Field in Which,witb Id; 4S4, : 

nindive consttuctJo^ ; far 
ord fMleiidaiiL Compare 



imperandi aodis in tantnm addoctua 
peiiculnm, brought into such danger 
in (by) directing the allies; Verr. i, 
J7, 70. (Means, becoming Ciicam- 
stances; 4S2, 1.) 

industria In agendi, energy in action 
(in acting); Pomp. ((,29. (Field in 
Which, within; 434,2.) 



le contrasting Partidi^ ui 



N Google 
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Note t. The Genindive or Genind in the Abbtive of Means or Circumstances 
sometimes apprtaches the force of a. Faiticiple, In later Latin, the Gerund is ficquent 
with this force. 

aliii frnetnm Ubidinnin nBn modo in^llenaii Tjnim etlam adiaTinal poUictbCtiu, 

to sthcrs he f remind the tnjsymiM sf thiir luHs, not only urging I hem but 

also aiding them ^ Cat. 2, 4,8. Cf. tandS, Aen. 1,6; tnendS, Aen. r, 713. 

NotB I. Rarely, tite Gerund is used as an apposltive, as In rCs dlveisiMimlB, piniii- 

A'omXbim ia^mAma,lwiiiiery different things, obeying and (i/mBianding ; Llv.zi.f,}. 

613. Where the phrase contains a Noun or Pronoun, the Ge- 
rundive is more common than the Gerund in Ciceronian Latin. 
But feither construction may be employed, except as follows : 

1. The Gerundive alone is employed in the Dative or after a Prepo- 
sition. Hence one must say, e.g.: pllcandls dia dat operam, ftd us res 
cSnfidendia, in TOluptdte spemendfi, etc., as above. 

z. The Gerund alone is employed : 

a) With a Neuter Adjective used substantively. 

utem Tiia ac falsa diiSdicaiidi, lAt art of distinguishing true things from false 
things ; De Or. z, 3S, 1 57 . (Nol reionun ac falsonun dii6djcaitd<ln:3[|, 
which might be taken to tneUD tf distinguishing true men from faisi men.) 

b) If the verb used is Intransitive. 

homini copldo satisfaciendl lei piiblicBe, a man desirous of doing his duty te the 

Note. The Deponent Verbs Stor, fruor, fnngoi, potior, and viacar, being 
nally transitive in meaning (429, i), can take either construction. 

(pern poUundBmni castrSrum, hope of faking the camp; B. G. 3, 6, i. 
qgitom potiendi spE, by the hope 0/ gaining which i Fin. i, 18, 6o. 

614. The Reflexive Genitives mei, tul, ai^, nostri, and veatii throw 
an accompanying Gerundive into the same form, without regard to the 
actual gender or number of the person or persons meant 

tul opprimendl cau84, for the sake of crushing them ; B. G. i, 44, 10. 

Remark, Mei, oostri, etc, were originally Neuter Singular Adjectives 
used substantively. Hence the usage. 

RARER COITSTRCCTIOIIS OF THE GERUND OR OBRUnDITE 
Objective Genitive with the Geiund 

615. Occasionally, though rarely in Cicero, the Gerund takes an 
Objective Genitive, just as an ordinary Verbal Noun may do, 
eiamploium CligendJ poteatJa, a ihamc for the selerting of examples ; In v. J, 2,5. 

(- eismplonim eiectifinlg poteatia, Cf. electlS vetMnim, Or. zo, 68.) 

,,, .ChkwIc 
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The Genttive of the Genindive in Ezpiessioiis of Purpose 

616. A Gerundive in the Descriptive Genitive, while strictly depend- 
ing upon a Noun, may suggest the purpose o£ an act 

paocSs poit iXH quam ad bellum reaovondam mlseiant ligatos, pScia petendae 
iiBtorts misiniDt, a fevi days after they had sent cemmanders to renew the 
■war, they sent (ambassadols of the peace-asking kind) ambassadors to ask 
for peace; Liv. 36, 27, 2.> 

cetera in Zn minaendi aQniptaa BUOt the remaining provisions in the Twelve 
Tables are for the lessening of expense ; Leg. 2, 23, 59 (same Genitive, in 
the predicate). Similarly cSnaeirandM libeiUtis, Sail. Cat. 6, 7. 

THE SUPINE 

617. Introductory. The Supine is a Verbal Noun of the Fourth Declension. 
It has but two forms in common use. one in -am and one in -(i. The form hi -um is an 
Accusative, expressing an action thouglit of as the End of Motion <cf. 460). The form 
in -& is an Ablative, generally expiessing Kespect (441). 

The Snpine in -nm 

618. The Supine in -nm is used to express Purpose after 
Verbs of motion, and a few others implying motion, real or 

figurative.^ 

Iiglt5s ad Coesaiem mittnnt rogltam anxilium, they send ambassadors la 

Caesar to ask kelp; B. G. I, 11,3. 
nOn GraiiB seiritnm mitnbus ib5, / shall not go to play the slave to Gre- 
cian dames J Aen. z, 786. 

a. The Supine in -um nay itself be followed by any construction whld- 
any other part of the Verb may take, e.g. a Direct Object, a Datii^ a Sub- 
stantive Clause, an Indirect Question, etc. 

The Supine in -a 

619. The Supine in -a is used : 

I. To express Respect with Adjectives,' and with fas or nefaa. 

I Similarly, nivis diicienti operis (the reading of the belter family of manuscripts) 
will be found In many texts in B. G. 4, 17, lo. Cf. lul commodi, B. G, ;, 8, 6 (the 
reading of the same family). 



-e voct and revocB, dare and conltwir* with nuptnm {give or fines to 
;. in marriage) and recipiS with sessam (receive to lit, i.e. iel^ lo a seat), 
employs the construction with poetic boldness after fortDoi uti {use our 



ge) and recipiil w: 
j) in Aen. 9, ii 



lis, difttcilis, [ravii, mirihiUi, incrilllbills, hoaeBtns, 
occurring are dicta, facta, auditu, visu, cocnitfi. 
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perfadle foctn, a very easy iking to do (in the doing) ; B. G. i, 3, 6. 
al hoc Sb est dictii, if this is right to say ; Tusc. 5, 13, 38. 

a. Some of these Adjectives aa.y al» lake the Gerund with (d, as in 
facUe ad GtMendnM, Tiuc i, 33, 78. 

2. Occa£ioDallyafteropnseBt,digniu or indignus. 
quod icItQ opai eit, which it is neitstary te knmo (which there is need of 

knowing) ; Inv. t, zo, zS. 
nihil dicnnm dictll, nothing vmrth mentioning ; Liv. 4, 30, 4. 

a. Ordinarily, opus est lalos the Perfect Passive Participle (430, 2) and 
difiiu or indlsnus a Subjunctive qui- or ut-Clause (S13, 3). 
Note \. The Supine in -a cannot take a Direct Obiect ; for the thing which is to be 
done is the Subject of the statement — But an Infinitive of Statement or an Indirect Ques- 
tion sometimes forms an af parent Object of the Supine(rea]ly the Subject of the main verb). 
dUadle ert dicta qtumto in Odifi ainiDf apud eitaria nitienli, U U dificuU to say hmi 
fortigtt nations hall ui (bow much they hate us is diflicuit to say); Pomp. 21,65. 

WORD-ORDER 

. iHTRonvCTORY. In English, in which there is littie inflection, word-order is 



Emphasis is expressed also by stress and by pitch. But the written sentence cannot 
indicate these means. 

621. Emphasis may be obtained either by putting an 
important thing before the hearer immediately, or by holding 
it back for a time, to stimulate his curiosity. Hence, 

Tke most emphatic places in a sentence, clause, or group, are 
the first and the last. The places next these are relatively 
next in emphasis, and so on. 

622. If no special emphasis is to be given to any part, the subject 
and the act are the most important things. Hence they stand first and 
last respectively. Their modifiers naturally stand near them. 

NORMAL ORDER 

623. Accordingly, the normal^ order of the sentence is : 

Subject, modifiers of the subject, modifiers of tke verb, verb. 



1 The words " regular ' 
most of the following stat 
may perfectly well be on tl 


■ and " 
iie side < 


regularly," "gene 
; for the actual . 
rf the rhetorical c 


ral" and "generally" ace avoided in 
najority of cases under a given class 
irder- Cf. 686. 
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L. Flacciu «t C. Pomptintis piaetdrEa meritB landantnr, Lucius Flaceus and 
Gaius PompHnus, the praetors, are deservedly praised; Cat. 3,6, 14. 

a. The normal order of the modifiers of the verb and the verb itself is : 

1. Remoter modifiers (time, place, situation, cause, means, etc.). 

2. Indirect object 

3. Direct object 

4. Adverb. 
S- Verb. 

b. But this exact order is not common, since there is almost always 
some special shade of emphasis to disturb it. Cf. 625. 

624. 1. Adjectives and genitives normally follow their nouns.' 
aetiB pDcHUs, the age ef boyhood (the boyish age) ; Arch, i, 3, 4. 
dIUtliiMm comltlSnun, Ihi postponement of tht declion ; Pomp. 1, i, z. 

a. nuns and oGUni natinally precede their nouns. Thus BnUntn malum, 
iw evil; Cat 4, 7, 15. 

i. Certain combinations hare settled into a stereotyped order. Thus dvli 
Sflminns, pontUei maiimut. ifa pliblica ; MnStna cSniiittnm, pHbj* Kltnm, 
tribBmiB plCbia. The genitive regularly precedes cansl and fiStii, for tin 
laktiif 

2. Determinative and intensive pronouns, and adjectives of quantity 
or precision, normally precede their nouns. 

So hie, is, iste, ille ; ipse ; Dnna, duo, etc- ; omnia, tStus, Qniretsiu, 
cQnctui, mnltos, tantna ; proximua, superior,' etc. 
hlc lociia, this place ; Pomp. I, z. 
omnia blc locua, this entire place ; Cat. 3, 10, 14. 

flniTmana aen&taa cinanlt . - . , the whole senate voted . , , ; Suit. 49, 136. 
a. Hie meaning " the famous " normally follows its noun ; but it regularly 
goes mith an adjective or appositive, wlkerever thb may stand. 
UaU ina, tkefamaus Mtdea ; Pomp, 9. i:. 
CatO ille utpiGas, Cato, iht famous sage; Div. i, 15, 28. 
saplCDH lin CatBni, the famous sage Ca/a; Leg. 1, i, 5. 

3. Possessive and indefinite pronouns, and ordinal numerals, normally 
follow their nouns. 

BlitDi, a/your grandfather ; Cat. 3, 5, 10. 
ciafi allqnt, iy some chance ; Cat. i, 6, 16. 
hSift qniiti, at the fourth hour; B. G. 4> :3. 2- 

1 The general idea is given first, and tliis is then narrowed by a descriptive concep- 
tion. The same usage has come down in French. 

1 Some of these, e.g. bic, la, eti., form a constituent part of the thought, and so are 
not easily held In suspense. Others, like multua and tantui, are naturally emphatic 
The same usage has coma down In French- ,-, , 
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4. Words depending upon a modifier of a noun, or upon a noun 
accompanied by a modifier, are generally put between the two, the 
whole being thus tied into a single mass (like an algebraic quantity 
within brackets). 

infeatua ru pfibllcae peatem, a f /ague dangfaus iir tie state ; Cat. I, 5, 11. 
dnia nitda knlc impen5 InfMtlBSliiiiB, two eitiei meit dangerous to this realm; 

Cat. 4, 10, 21. 
MimpiaieB eiDBdem imentiae sodSs, maH*' associaitsin tie same madHiis; Cat. 1 ,4^. 

5. Appositive nouns and appositive adjectives normally follow their 
substantives. 

Enniaa et sapUDa at fortiB et alter HomitDS, Ehhi'ui, vnte and brave and a 
seeond Hemtr ; Ep. 1, 1 , 5a 

6. Vocatives normally stand after one or more words. 
quid est, CatiUna? Him is this, Catiline? Cat. i, 5, 13. 

7. Interrogative words normally stand first in their clauses. 
qnem ignStiie aibttrOila . . .? tohe, think you, is ignorant . . .? Cat. i, i, i. 

8. Relative pronouns and conjunctions normally stand first in their 
clauses. 

pioziiiii aunt OanBidls, qol titaa Rliiaiim Incolnat, they are next to the Germans, 

■aihe live beyond the Rhine ; B. G. i, I, 4. 
ri ti Mmprehendi ioBBniSi if I have you arrested ; Cat. 1, z, 5. 

a. The coajanctions -qM and -T«, being eaclitics, cannot stand fiist. See 
807, 1, *. 

h. Antcm, cnlm, and vCii follow the first word or phrase. So, generaUy, 
does icltnr. though it sometimes stands first. Tunei stands either first, or 
after an emphatic word. 

9. Determinative words referring to somethii^ in the preceding sen- 
tence stand, like relatives, at the beglnning(first word,or in the firstphrase). 
ad «ie tt* c9nflcieudAB Orgetoiii diligitnr. la aibi ISg&tieiiem ad dtititia aaa- 

clpit. In ei itineie . . . , Orgetorix is chosen to carry out these plans. He 
(this man) undertook an embassy to the various states. Upon this journey 
...; B.C. 1,3. 3. 

10. Relative clauses generally follow the phrase containing the ante- 
cedent ; but often they are inserted into that phrase. 

ad sa castra quae aupii dEmflnatliTimns contendJt, hastens to the camp which I 

have mentioned ahove ; B. G. 7, 83, 8. 
ad eia qnSa dlzlmus mQnltionea perreninut, arrived at the fortificatiens tuhieh 

J have mentioned : B. G. 3, 26, 2. 

a. For the relative clause preceding its antecedent, see SS4, 5. 

ogle 
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1 1 . Conditions and conditional relative clauses generally precede the 
main clause, or are inserted in it. They rarely follow. 

12. Prepositions regularly precede the words which they govern. 

a. Esceptions occur mainly in poetry, mostly with dissyllabic prepositions. 
Thus ti pioptci, Aen. ^, 32a. 
6. For mCciun, qiiilinacuin, etc., see 418, a. 
c. For -que with monosyllabic prepositions, see 307, i, b. 

13. Most adveibs normally stand just before the words they modify. 

tarn improbua, to wirrthitts ; Cat. i, z, j. 
a. Quldem, qaoque, dbiiquc, and dfimnm follow the vord they modify. So, 
generally, do ferf , feimi, paene, and prope ; potiu* and potiwimnn ; and 
tantun in the sense of only. 

aequS fsri ipatlB, at about an tqual diitami ; B. G. i, 43, i. 

14. Ifdn regularly stands just before the woid it modifies. 

15. The first person precedes the'other two, and the second the third, 
si tn et TuUia valitis, ego et Buiviasimaa Ciceri valimcis. i/yim and T^llia are 

well, so are my dear bey and I (in Latin, 1 and my boy) ; Fam. 14, 5, i. 

16. Inqtuio, inqnit, etc., stand after one or more of the quoted words. 
"eft Titi," inqnsm, "Ditom qnidem signom," "it it indeed" taid I, "a well- 

known seal" ; Cat. 3, 5, 10. 

RHETORICAL ORDER 
625. But the so-called normal arrangement is really rare, 
since the speaker or writer generally has some special empha- 
sis to put upon some part of the sentence (rhetorical order). 
This may be effected ; 

I. By reversing the normal order. 
11. By the juxtaposition of like or contrasting words. 
III. By postponement to produce suspense. 
Examples (contrast those in 634, I-7) : 
lis haec, THIS PARTICULAR suit J Clu. 41, 1 16. 
Don est ista mea culpa sed temponun, it is not my fault, but that of the 

times; Cat. 2, 2, 3. 
senatna unlTersos iiidicaTit, ike senate judged, TO A MAN ; Clu. 49, 136. 
iacet ille, he lies prostrate (prostrate he lies); Cat. 1, i, 2. 
latrSni quae potest infetri iniusta nez? upon a brigand what death can 
6e indicted that is not l>Z5^v.VE.T>f Mil. 5, 10. 
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aSn eat Hepins io Oii5 homine aDmma aalOa periclitanda rei publicae, t/ ii 

not right tliat a single person should repeatedly be allowed to 

endanger the highest -welfare of the common-wealth j Cat. i, 5, 11. 
H.TiiUi,qailla£i3? yiK9.CV%1\ii.\AV5,tvhat are you doing t Cat.l, 11,27. 
Q. Hariiiiimi seaem adnlesciiis dUezi, / loved Quintus Maximum, in his 

old age and my youth ; Sen. 4, 10. 
magna dis immorUlibua habenda. est gratia, great gratitude is due to 

the immortal gods ; Cat. i, 5, 11. 
a. A double emphasis is of course possible. 
cnpiB mi Mse climmtem, my desire ij to be mekciful ; Cat. t, z, 4. 

*. On the other hand, the putting of a word into an emphatic position 
often throws another into an unusual place ivithoMt special emphasis 
upon that other. 
Tiris, et viris Ita at vItIb, you shall live, and live m the same wav as now ; 

Cat. I, 2, 6. (Ita is emphatic, bnt the Tivia immediately preceding it 

merely repeats the first vfvia, without emphasis.) 
e. In the compound tenses, the auxiliary sum may, according to the 
Deeds of the sentence, be placed anywhere, without emphasis upon itself. 

626. An emphatic word is often taken out of a dependent clause and 
put before the connective, especially if it belongs in thought to both the 
dependent and the main clause. 

mitI mahercnle mei bI mi Isto pacti metueieDt, domum meam relinqaendam 
pntirem, good heavens 1 if even MY slaves feared me in this fashion, I 
should think I ought to leave my home ; Cat i, 7, 17. 
Caeaul cum id nQntlitDm esaet, mitQiat ab tube piofidsd, tehen this had been 
announced to Caesar, he made (maltes) haste to set out from the cify ; B. G. 
I, 7, 1. Contrast I, 50,4, in which the emphasis does ni>< lie upon the actor- 
it. Sometinies many words of the dependent clause prerade the connective, 
pel omnia nlve oppMta cum stEniter asmen Incident, as the army was march- 
ing sluggishly through a cotintry covered with snow; Liv, 21, 35, j. 

627. 1. The Romans liked to separate a group of words consisting 
of a noun and modifier, by inserting the governing word. The effect is 
to throw a little more emphasis upon the modifier, by leaving it for the 
moment in suspense. 

«5iem 6^ c6a^\a, following the same plan ; B. G. i, 5,4. 

proptaiaft quod allad Iter habiient nailum, since other may they had NONE ; 
B. G. I, 7, 3. Double emphasis; for nailam is not only put after Iter 
instead of preceding it (6S4, i, a), but is held longer In suspe)iM by the 
insertion of haberent. 
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2. The Romans liked to put pronouns early in a clause, to group them 
tt^ether, and even to insert them into groups with which they have no 

hnic ego mi bell5 ducem pioflteor, for this -war I atmoana mysilf ai leader ; 



magoS mi metfi libeiibis,^'™ will relieve me ef great fear ; Cat. i, 5, lo. 

a. In Adjurations, pei is often separated from Its object by a pronauD. 
per eeo his iJfHmla tE Sri), by these teari I buecch you; Aen. 4, J14. 

b. The giaups sans qnie^ne and sibl qnisqua always take this order. 

3. After neuters and adverbs, the Genitive of the Whole is usually 
held back for several words. 

fiziHS pBulom tibi esse etiom nimc morae, yoa said that you mere still suffering 
a little delay ; Cat. 1, 4, 9. 

4. An adjective or pronoun belonging to a noun governed by a mono- 
syllabic preposition is often placed before the preposition. 

qnein ad finem ? la -what limit ? Cat. 1 , I , I . 
maguS cmn dolore, Ttiith great grief ; Phil, t, 12, 31. 

628. When two pairs of words are in contrast with each other, the 
members may be arranged either in Parallel Order or in CrOBS Order.' 

J4entia, ef boyish appearance, but of an old man's 
~, 23, 50. (Parallel Order.) 
prS yi^ hominf a nid JianilniB^ta reddStar, unless for the life of a man a man's 
li^?Trr-pS^^£rer%^, 3. (Cross Order.) 

629. In English the general tendency is to complete the thought, as 
far as possible, as each part of the sentence is spoken or written. 

In Latin, on the contrary, the ger.eral tendency is to hold first one 
thing and then another in temporary suspense as the sentence moves 
from part to part.' Accordingly, 

I. Most kinds of clauses normally precede that which they modify. 

Aleo, precibuB aliqnid motOium ratos, cum ad Hannibalem noctu tiSn^set, poat- 

qoam nihil lAciimae movebaiit, apud boatem mlnsit, AUo, thiniing that he 

could actamplish something by entreaties, after going to Hannibal by night, 

and finding that tears did not move him, remained with the enemy ; Liv. 

1 Called chiasmus, from the Greek letter X, in which (he lines are crossed. 

3 It is all-important to bear this In mind in reading. The student should remember . 
that the chances are that a given word, phrase, or clause is not explained by anything be 
has yet reaclied, but by something that u yet to come. 
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a. But when two clauses efa d^irtnt ckaraittr modiff the same verb, one gaierally 
precedes this, and the other folkiws it 

U* ciun sni iponte peniddCie oSd pouent, ItgitSa od Dnnuiorlgem mlttont, ut tA 
dBpreeitSre impetrlrCDt, vrhcn they found Ikenmlvis unabU to firsuade thrse 
people by their own influeme, thty sent (send) ambassadon to Dumnerix, in order 

2. Substantive and consecutive clauses normally follow the word on 
which they depend. 

peiBOialt nt tliXvaX, persuaded tkem to emigrate; B. G. i, i, i. 
hla iSbns mb»t nt . . . , rt< result was, that . . . ; B. G. I, I, 4. 

630. A carefully constructed sentence of sotne length, with suspense 
kept up until the end, is called a Period, and the style is called the Periodic 
Style. See, for example, the sentence AlcS, etc., ffiJ9, i ; C»e»«r — 6H 
possent, B. G. 2, 25, 1-2; and the first two sentences of Cat 3, 1. 

a. Such a sentence generally requires to be broken up into two or more sentences in 
EngUsh. 

FIGURES OF STNTAZ AND RHETORIC 
A. FIGURES OF SYNTAX 

631. I. Ellfpgia is the omission of one or more words. 
Aeolns lu«c cvntri, thus Aeolus (spoke) in reply ; Aen. 1, 76. 

a. The words most commonly omitted lie dlc9, loquor, oeS, laclS. See 
example under 283, a. 

2. Brachflogy is brevity of expression. 

vii boDDB Sci dilector ego ac tQ (dSlectiiil), / /He la be callld a goad 
man, Just as you {do); Ep. I, 16, 31. 

3. Condensed Comparison is a form of brachylogy in which a thing is 
compared with a characteristic, or a characteristic with a thing, 

hiinm eat consiimlls capds flgQia, tAeir shape is lite (thai of) goals ; 
B. 0.6.37, I. 
4.- Pljonum is the use of unnecessary words. 

^c iie locBta est, thus she spoke -with her lips ; Aen. I, 614. 
5. Hendfadys' is the expression of one complex idea through the use 
of two nouns connected by a coajunction. 

mHim Vt tavBMi tliUi, amass of lojiy mountains ; Aen. i, 6i. 

»'Er ill* Svair, "one thing through two." ,-, , ', 
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6. Sroesis ('' sense ") is construction according to sense, not accord- 
ing to form. (See 828.) 

pan infagam tS&ii, a fart mire uattfred in JU^hl ; Liv. 27, i, 12. 

7. Ze&gma ("joining") is the government of two words by a word 
which strictly applies to only one of them. 

Danais et laxat claoBtta SlnSs, Sinim unbars the doors and (stls free) the 
Greeks; Aen. i, 258. 

8. Anacoluthon (" lack of sequence ") is a change of construcdon in 

a sentence, by which the first part is left without government. 

oil omneB, qnibaa eat aliqula obiectaa labSs. omoe quod est intaral tampai 
Innoat, all of us before whom trouble lies, — (for us) the time between is 
gain ; Hec z86. (The nominative constniction is not followed out.) 

9. EniUage is the exchange of one part of speech for another, or of 
one gender, number, etc., for another. 

popolmn Uti ligem, a people sovereign far and -wide (ligam foi lignantam) ; 

10. Eypillage is an exchange of grammadcal relations. 

daw elaaaibus austrSs, to give the winds to the fleet (instead of give the fleet to 
the winds); Aen. 3, 6[. 

1 1 . ProMpais ' is the use of a word in advance of that which explains it 
anbrnetaaa obtne pappia, (o'erwheiro the sunken ships) o'erwheira the shift so 

that they sink; Aen. 1, 69. 

12. Hysteron Priteron' is the reversing of the logical order. 
moiiSinDi et In media aima miinna, let us die and rush into tie, midst of arms; 

Aen. J, 353. 

13. Hypfabaton is a change in the natural order of words, 
per omnia iS deda oiS, I pray you by all the gods; Cann. 1,8, 1. 

14. AnJatroptie (" turning around ") is the placing of a preposition 
after its case. See S34, 12, a. 

1 5. Tm^is (" cutting ") is the separating of the parts of a compound 
qua^ mi comqne TO««nt tenae, what lands soever bid me ccme ; Aen. I, 6:0. 
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B. FIGURES OF RHETORIC 

632. 1. Litotes is die rhetorical softening of an expression by the 
denial of the opposite idea. The effect Is increased emphasis. 

a6a igaiit maSi, nDt igneraMl ^ su^ering ; Aen. i> 630. 

2. HTpJrbole is exaggeration. 

Tcntia jkior, sviiftir than thi windi ; Aen. 5, 319. 

3. Oxymdron is the putting together of two apparendy contradictory 

iDsinisntis sapieatiae, e/a mad jaisdem ; Carm. I, 34, 2. 

4. Irony is the intentional saying of the opposite of what is really 

txnw CDBt&s, exceiUnt guardian (for bad guardian) ; Ph. 287. 

5. Aniptioia is the use of the same or closely similar words in the 
same place in successive clauses. 

to flectis amnls, tt vidlt inains Ceibems, thou tumtit terraUs from their coiirsi, 

on thee Ctrberus looked and did no harm ; Carm. 2, 19, 17. 

6. Ckiismus is the arranging of pairs of words in the opposite or.../ 



7. AotithcBii is Ihe setting of contrasting things against each oth-^r 
•pecli blando, leiipBe lepudiands, in aspect charming, in reality objecticn:. li : 

Am. 13, 47. 

8. SynJcdoclM is the use of a part for the whole. 
mQctSiiB coiDBCo, with flashing rmard (strictly point) ; Aen. 2, 333. 

9. Hettaymy (" shift of name ") is the use of a name in placid ui 
another to which it is related. 

fuiit VolcinuB, Vulcan (i.e. Ihe fire) rages : Aen. 5, 66s. 

tieniit puppis, Mfi/frn(i.e. the ship)(r«nA/«; Aen. 5, 198. (Part for the whi.le.' 
ane, with the bronte (i.e. with the bronze prow) \ Aen. i, 35. (Material for thr 
thing made of it.) 

10. A Transferred Epithet is an epithet not strictly belonging to ;liaJ 
to which it is attached, but transferred from something connected v\\\\ 
this in thought 

maie veiiTolDm, the sail-flying sea (for sail-covered) ; Aen. I, 224 ("sail-flying " 
really applies to the ships, not to Ihe sea). 
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1 1. Climax (" a ladder ") is a steady rise of force. 

niliil agis, nibil mlUds, niliU cosiUs, quod nio ego non mode aodiam sed etdam 
Videam pUniqne aantiam, you do nothing, you ATTEMPT nothing, you 
THINK of nothing, that I fail, I will not Merely say to ktar of, but even 
to SEE, and to UNDERSTAND COMPLETELY ; Cat. I, 3, 8. 

12. Etiphemism is the use of a less disagreeable expression in place of 
a more disagreeable ooe. 

ai qiUd acddat SimiiilB, if anything should happen to the Romans (instead of 
if they should be defeaUd) ; B. G. I, 18, 9. 

13. Hitapltor is the figurative use of words. 
MnUiia tel pabllcae, Ihr dregs of the state ; Cat. 1, 5, 12. 

14. AUegatT is continued metaphor, 

9 niTis, tefetent in mare te novl flSctQa . . .; fortiter occupl partam, O skip, yet 
other iillovis viilt carry thee out to sea . . . ; be brave and make the port ; 
Carm, i, 14, I. (The ship is (he state, (he billows the civil wars, etc.) 
I];. Simile is illustration by comparison. 

BC TSlati magna in popola cum cooita eat aiditiS, giavem ai forte vinmi qnem 
cflaapexiie, silant, uc pelagi ceddit fiagor, and as, when a riot has broken 
out among a great rabble, if they chance to see some man , of weight, they 
art hulked, so ceased the tumult of the waters^ Aen. i, 14J. 

16. Apoaiop^ais (" silence ") is a breaking off in a sentence. 

qoSa ego — , aed m6t5a piaeatat compSnere flfictda. whom I — , but it is better to 
calm the angry waves I Aen. i, 135. 

17. Apdstrophe is an impassioned turning aside from the previous 
form of thought, to address some person or thing. 

citae Hettum in Sveraa quadrigae dlstuleraot (at tu dlctis, AlbSna, maniiis), the 
swift chariots had lorn Melius asunder {but thou, O Alban, shouldst kave 
kept thy word) ; Aen. 8, 643. 

-^ 18. Personifl(».tion is the treating of inanimate things as persons. 
hsec 81 tScum patiia loqultni, if your country should thus plead with you; 
Cat. I, 8, 19. 
19. Alliteratioti is the repetition of single sounds, generally consonants. 

vi ^U^ Yla^force has been foiled by force ; Mil. 11,30. 
__^ zo. Onomatopdia is the matching of sound to sense. 
iaApmetaarauita\sieisaiati.e,with a mighty murmuringofthemouHtain; Aen. i, 55. 
zi. The FigQra Bt7mologiCft\ combines words of kindred origin but 
different meanings. 

^nsiia lanx ^nai, gradually and imperceptibly ! Sen. (1, 38. ,~ 1 



Part V 

VERSIFICATION 

633. Ehythm is the regular recurrence of sound-groups 
that take the same amount of time (quantity^) 

634. Ictus (from Latin ictus, a blow) is the natural stress or 
pulse-beat which, whenever there is such a regular recurrence 
of groups of sound, is given to the same place in each group. 

a. Ictus Is umply Jtr<jj of voice. It doesnot differ in character from ironl- 
accenl ar sens&stress, but is due to a different cause. 

635. A rhythmical sound-group is called a Foot 

636. A succession of feet arranged according to a fixed 
scheme is called a Terse. 

637. The two kinds of feet which the student meets in his 
earlier reading in Latin are : 

The Dactyl, or _ .^ .^ (^ J J), as in disapei. 
The Spondee, or (cJ cJ ). as in Irae. 

a. These two kinds of feet take the same time in pronunciation 
(aamdy four units);* for the two short syllables in the Dactyl, together, 
occupy as much time in pronunciation as the long syllable. In beating 
time, accordingly, one would give four beats to either of these feet. 

b. Tno other feet af which the student will need to know the names earl; are the 

Trochee, or vj, as in Inda or primua, and the Iambus, or \j , as inunS or doltas. 

la beating time one would give three beats to either of these feet 

t In Latin, as in languages spolten ti>day, the poet, n^g in the main the pronuncia- 
tion of daily speech, so arranged his words that, lor any reader, they made rhythm. 

Quantity is accordingly not a matter of verse alone, but a matter of Pronuniiaiion 
in general, and is so treated in this giammar (19-40). 

: The shortest unit of pronunciation is technically called mora, dtlay. The ancient 
Roman grammarians tell us that a long syllable contained two morae, and this state- 
ment Is con^stent with what we find in Latin poetry. The same of course holds. In a 
general way, for prose, though the proportion must have been less exact 

344 lOgle 
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638. The word Hetie strictly means a measure in the com- 
position of a verse. But it is more generally used for a kind 
of metrical system, whatever this may be. Thus we might 
say of a given system " this metre is dactylic." 

a. The two kinds of metre which the student meets in his earlier read- 
ing in Ladn are the Dactylic Hexameter and the Dactylic Pentameter, 

The Dactrlic Hexameter 

639. The Dactylic Hexameter is made up of six Dactyls or 
SjMndees, 

mnlti I mSIe <lo|cetidus a|pTic5 | pucere | prStS; Ep. 1, 14, 30. 

a. The last foot must be a Spondee. The fifth foot generally is a 
Dactyl. The other feet may be either Dactyls or Spondees. 

The length of the final syllable of the verse is of no consequence,' 
since there is regularly a slight pause at the end (see HI, n. 3). 

The scheme may be thus indicated (the second form showing the 
relative length of the syllables in musical notation) : 

JJJJJJUJJJJJUJJJJ 

" r r rrr rlr rrnrr 

Observe that there tufour beats to the measure, not, as in (he English hexameter, three. 

b. Verses with a spondee in the fifth foot (" spondaic verses ") are rare. 
cOnititlt j atque'~acu|liB PhiyEi[a aemiiui | ciiCDiii|Bpezit; Aen. z, 6S. 

c. Variety of Effect is produced by the more skilful poets (in this 
respect Vu-gil is first) by varying the proportion of dactyls to spon- 
dees. An accumulation of dactyls gives an effect of rapidity of action, 
or of excitement of feeling ; while an accumulation of spondees gives 
the effect of slow" or difficult motion, of depression, of fear, etc., etc. 
Examples of extreme cases follow, the first describing the swift galloping 
of horses, the second the fearful aspect of the monster Polyphemus: 

Qnadinpefdante pnltrem Boiii|ta qnatit | uogala [ eampam: Aen. 3, 596. 
HonBtTlim1ior|ieDdiiiiirin|f6nne'hi|genB, cui | mmea ad|emptum ; Aen. 3, 658. 

1 The last foot, therefore, thoueh il is convenient to call it a Spondee, will often be 
made up of a long syllable plus a ^orl (_v^), i.e. will strictly be a Trochee. 

logle 
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d. The best poets aim not to let many words end with the end of a 
foot. But in the fifth foot this is not avoided. 

niba aii|tiqaa tD[it, Tytlll tmajEte co|li>iI; Aen. i, 13. 

640. I. Caeanra (" cutting ") is the ending of a word before the end 
of the foot 

a. The word which thus cuts the foot by its ending may be of any length ; 
see urbs, fuit, antlqna, and teniiera in the verse above. 

Tlieie may be a taesura in every fool, as in the verse above. 

2. DiaeKsis (" dividing ") is the ending of a word 'witk the end of the 
foot (niarlted jj). Thus in the first foot of 

at ■aroitt et con|iaiiz, ii{iia com | gente tot | aiui5i; Aen. i, 47. 
H. Diaeresis is thus the opposite of Caesura. 

641. The Principal Caesura (marked ||) commonly called sim- 
ply Ihe Caesura, is a caesura which falls at a natural pause in 
the verse, not far from the middle. 

This natural pause may be for the sake of the sense as 
well as the sound, or merely for the sound (i.e. for an agree- 
able breaking of the long verse into parts) .^ 

a. The Caesura is called Masculine, when it falls after the first sylla- 
ble of the foot, Feminine (from the softer effect), when it falls after the 
second syllable of the foot. See the principal caestu-as under b, below. 

i. The Principal Caesura is generally in the third foot,^ less frequently 
in the fourth.' 

In the Third Foot: 

turbine | coiripu[it || BCOpu|10que in|fudt ajcntB ; Aen. i, 45. 

(The caesura here is masculine.) 

5 p~aa[A gravijOra || dajbit dens | his qnoque { flnem ; Aen. i, 199. 

(The caesura here is feminine.) 

In the Fourth Foot : 

Tydl|de, me|iie ilia[c!s J| oc|cumbere | campia ; Aen. i, 97. 
(The caesura here is masculine.) 

1 Cf. the following verses from Longfellow's Evatigiltnt, Part I. In the first, the 
Columns of pale blue 



le breath 1 1 of kine that feed in the i 
" Technically cs.\\ei tixlhemimiral. i.e. after thcfifth half. 
Technically caUed hefhlhemimeral, i.e. after the seventh half. 
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c. Sometimes there are two or even three Caesuras. And it may be 
impossible to say wliich is the most important one. 
exper|ti ; |1 ieTO|cate onilmlis, || mAes|tiunqne ti[iii5iem ; Aen, 1, 202. 
iMiglnem || pie|t£te 1| vi|nini || tot ad|ire lalbCrSs ; Aen. i , 10. 

Note i. In order nol to leave the parts of (he lerse unbalanced, a caesura in the 
fourth foot is often accompanied by anoUier in the second foot,' as alMve, oi by a diaer- 
esis, witli natural pause of sense,' in the first or second foot, as in 

ut BCD j|qiuedI|viun~inc$[dS || ri|^iut Io|Tlaque; Aen. 1,46. 
Inpsplpim terlt;||ezcnti|tiir, || pre|nnBque ma|gister; Aen. i, 11;. 
Note 2. When a diaeie^s »ith sense-pause falls at the end of the fourth foot, it is 
called the Bucolic Diaeresis.' 

dicmilii, { I»inoe|ti, [| cnllnm^ pecoa? 4 An llIall{boei? Eel. 3, i. 
Note 3. The'Romans regubrly made a slight pause at the end of a veise, as is 
shown by the fact ihat a vowel in (hat place vras ordinarily not slurred (646) into an 
initial vowel in the next verse. 

Carthi|eeItBll|*iii CDn|tri || Tlbe|itnaqae | longB 
Ostia, I dives olpnm || studljieqae aslpenima | bein ; Aen. i, 12 and 13. 
Note 4. Hypennetiic (i.e. over-measure) Verses, Occasionally a poet puts an extra 
syllahli at the end of a verse, slurring It Into a vowel beginning the next verse. The 
slurring is in this case called Synapheia ("joining"). 

iact(|innr, dOGe|Is; || Igjnirl homilnnmiiBe lo|cSnu>H|ne 
■nilnma; Aen. i, 332. 

The Dactylic Pentameter 
642. The Dactylic Pentameter ^ is an hexameter with a pause 
replacing the second long syllable of the spondee in the third 
and sixth feet. 

a. The Pentameter is regularly used in alternation with the Hexameter. 
The two_,together form the Eleeiac Stanza.' 

b. In the first half of the Dactylic Pentameter, spondees may be used 
in place of Dactyls. In the second, only Dactyls are possible. 

c. The first half always ends with a long syllable, and this syllable 
always ends a word. 



1 Technically called Ml. 
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d. The scheme of the Elegiac Staoza is therefore as follows : 
f Hexameter: -^rcjUiiTCjU^j^jUc^Ut^'UH 
I Pentameter: _:;t;]_;^|_ A |_„-^|_^^|ii A 

{Hexameter: sponte anja car|men nciiiie|r58 Teiil|ElMt ad | apt5a 
Pentameter : et qood | tempt£jbaffi A | acribera { Terana «|Tat A ; Ov. 
Trist. 4, ID, 25-26. 
«. Variety of effect is sought, aad division of nords between fe«t is made, in the 
Pentameter, as In tiK Hexameter (889, c, O). 

/. In Ovid, the last vord of the Pentameter is generally one of two syllables. 
g. In Ovid, the sense is usually complete at the end of each stanza. 

643, Scanning is the dividing of a verse into feet in reading, without 
reference to word-accent or sense, as in 64S, i. 

Relation of Ictiu to Accent 

644, The writers of the Dactylic Hexameter generally made accent 
andictusfall together in the last two feet, as in conderet I urbem; Aen. i, 5. 

a. A monosyllatdc ending like pnu|iiii>tni «|qiue mtni, Aen. 1, 105, is rare, 
and is meant always to produce an unexpected and striking effect 

645< With regard to the Roman way of reading the feet in which 
the ictus fell upon syllables that did not have the accent, there are two 
opinions, and consequently two systems of reading. 

1 . First System. When accent and ictus fell upon different syllables, 
the former was completely lost. Thus, in the two following verses from 
Ennius and Horace, the words ordioarily pronounced antuii^ anstenim, 
and studio are, upon this system, to be pronounced antiqids, austimm, 
and studio : 

mSrlbna | Biitl|qiils ris | stat Rslmina Tijtiaqas ; Enn. Ann. 415. 
molliter | aiisti|niin stodlls faljlente lajbSietn ; Sat. s, 2, 1 z. 

a. This system of reading (" scanning") wasnntil recently almost universal, 
and is still the one generally used. 

2. Second System.' When accent and ictus fell upon different sylla- 
bles, both were heard, the latter being, however, the lighter of the two, 
so that the essential character of the word was not changed. 

a. Similarly sense-stress may fall upon a syllable that does not have 
the ictus. 

1 The one preferred by the authors of this grammai. 
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h. la the following examples, ictus is represented by a circle (or, if 
lighter, by a point), while accent and sense-stress are represented by 
dashes (thus / or ' , the shorter ones indicating lighter stress). Where 
ictus and accent fall together, only one sign is used. 

mfidbna | antilqi^B ris | atat Ko|miiia Tljiiaqae; Enn. Ann. 415. 
mnlliter | aastilnim stiidi[3 lal|lBiite la[b6iem; Sat. 2, 2, it. 

c. The effect of this separation of accent (as well as of sense-stress) 
from ictus may be illustrated from modem poetry, in which it is fairly 
frequent, and occasions no trouble to any reader. Examples will be seen 
in all but the first, second, and fifth of the following verses (in these 
three, accent and ictus fall together) : 

Somewhat | back from the | village | street, 
Stands | the old-fa|shioned coun | try-seat [ 
Across I its anjtique porjtico ; 

Longfellow, Old Clock on the Stairs. 

Only an | unseen { presence | filled the | air ; 

L.ongfellow, Hawthorne. 

So it I is; yet | let us | sing 

Honor | to the | old bow-jstring; Keats, Rt^in Hood. 

Well hath | he done | who hath | seized hapjpiness 



He doth I well too, | who keeps | that law | the mild 
Birth-godjdess and | the aus|terc fates | first gave ; 

Matthew Arnold, Fragment of an Antigone. 

d. As a practical matler In using this system, it is best at iiist to give 3. ttmng word- 
accent, and to try to avoid giving verse-ictus. Our mental conslilulion being what it Is, 
a light verse-pulse (as upon " and " in the last verse from Araold) will almost inevitably 
be given ; and this is all thai ought ever to be given in such a case. 

If the pronunciation is truly quantitative <seeS6,S7},i( will be couiparativeiy easy to 
keep noid-accent as in prose. To this end, it will be a lielp to the student to read slmi'ly 
and vtry IranjMilly, until he has become familiar with the flow of the verse. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS TO BE NOTICED, THOUGH NOT 
PECULIAR TO POETRY 

646. Sliming.' As in daily speech (34, i), a 6nal vowel or diph- 
thong followed by a word beginning with a vowel or h was slurred or 
run into the vowel of the following word.' 

This was done so completely that no appreciable extra time was 
taken, even in the case of a. long vowel or diphthong. Only the quality 
of the sound was clearly heard. The resulting quantity was entirely 
that 'of the initial vowel of the following word. 

647. Hiatus (" having the mouth open ") is the opposite of slurring, 
i.e. it is the giving of a vowel sound in full at the end of a word, before 
an initial vowel or h. (It may be marked thus ; x .) 

I. It is regularly used in the case of the Interjections 0, ah, heu, prt. 

S pat«T, I { X homllniim re|rumqae u|tein« po|teatis ; Aen.' lo, i8. 
a. It is occasionally used in other words after the principal caesura, or 
before a stop, or anywhere before Greek words (rarely otherwise). 
et Tl|tauc«B|sa pata|it daa. x [ Die ubi ] mitiem; Aen. i, 405. 
quldstruit? I Aut qua j Bpf x Inijmlca in | gsnte molrltnr? Aen. 4, 235. 
tune il|le Aenijis, quem | I>aidani|j| X An|ehiaaG: Aen. i, 617. 

648. SemUdatna, or Half Hiatus, is the giving of hal/ai a long vowel 
sound (namely a corresponding shert sound), instead of slurring com- 
pletely, at the end of a word before an initial vowel, or vowel with h. 

victor BJpud rBpi|dum Slmo|eiita sat | ili|i | alti ; Aen. 5, 261. 
a. Kt is the only diphthong that admits Hiatus or Half Hiatus. 

649. Iambic Shortening. The poets, especially the comic, satiric, 

and epigrammatic poets, often availed themselves of the tendency in 
popular speech to shorten a long syllable after an accented short syllabic 
(change of vi_ to •S, -j. See 38, 5, note), 
ta cavS I neminulia; ta, | ni ma|liia facllis Id; Sat. z, 3, 177. (Cavi for uvB.) 

650. Syncope {" cutting-outJ') is the omission of a short unaccented 
ezcideliant anllmS ; nuoet ', aJtl | meiit« Te|postum (for leposttani) ; Aen. I, z6. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS PECULIAR TO POETRY 

651. Unconscious Compresaion of Syltables of Extra Length. It often 
happens that a syllable, besides containing a long vowel, < 
consonant, or even two consonants, at the end, as in ac-tua, s 
A similar thing may happen at the end of a word before another begin- 
ning with a consonant, as in deos LatiB, Aen. 1, 6. In daily speech, 
there was additional length in such cases. In verse, there must have 
been (as in modern verse in similar cases) an unconscious compression 
of each sound, which would bring the' whole into the time belonging to 
the syllable in the regular march of the verse. This, however, would 
still leave the vowel perceptibly different from a short vowel. 

652. Occasional Use of Old-fashianed Pronunciations. The Roman 
poet occasionally employed pronunciations which, though once in regular 
use, had passed away in daily speech ; 

1. In place of the pronunciations mihi, tibi, aibi, ibi, nbi, the old 
pronunciations mibi, tibI, slbi, Ibl, ubi, might be used (SS, 3)- 

mSaa mi|b] caa|BSB inemo|i3, quo | numine | laesB; Aen. i, S. 

2. In place of such regular pronunciations as arat, videt, erat, peteret, 
fer&r, amor, etc., the old pronunciations arat, videt, erat,^ peteret, ferir, 
amOr,' i»lt£i, etc., might be used (26, note), especially in the caesura.' 

qui tmelant, nam ln|ciilta vijdit, hoinijiieaoe fe|[aene; Aen. i, 308. 
Petgama | cam p«te|Tfit ln|conces|sdeqiiehyme{Da«is; Aen. i, 651. 
St dia 1 ctia fe|ijir et | v«itlcB | sideia | tansam ; Met. 7, 61. 
omnia | vincit A|ingT: at | noa cS[diniuB A|nioi! ; Eel. 10, 69. 

3. In the Third Person Plural of the Perfect Indicative Active an old 
penult with short e (-Snint) is occasionally used by the poets.* 

ob8tipu[I, atete|runtque cD|mae'et vox | fandbua | haesit ; Aen. z, 774. 

653. Employment of Pionunciationa Coming Into Use in Daily Speech. 
Common speech tended to shorten the i before -us in Pronominal Genitives 
(21, note). The poets sometimes take advantage of this pronunciation. 

QnlDB I ob no|zsm'et filil|as Ajiids 0|nei: Aen. :, 41. 

654. Lengthening of Syllables Short in Daily Speech.* In the first 
place (" thesis ") ' of any foot, a syllable which had never regularly been 

1 Similarly sobilt, Aen. 8, 363, but for a different reason (152, 3, note). Virgil uses 
lliesejong forms in -t only in tlie first syllable (" thesis ") of the second, third, ot fourth foot. 
66. which never had the long e in speech, is to be explained by 664. 



* This usaee is technically called Diistole, . . 

* Tecdnically tailed "Systole," or " dra-a-ing tagithir," \.e. shortening. 

* The accented part of the foot The ramainde- - — "—■ "-- " — '-" 
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long in daily speech might be lengthened.' This happens especially 
with the enclitic -que, and the endings -a, -er, -is, -us, and -or.' 

lIiDliu{qii) laDJiiiBqufl de|i, tSjtiuqaa moJTiii; Aen. 3, 91. 

dina dejliiiic mi|i6 graTill sec|ttqa« el«|phBDt9; Aen. 3, 464. 

per tsiliam, et Tetjsi polj^ Ia|tcribitiu | basti; Aen. i, 478. 

et di[ieptB do|iiiai et | puvi { cisns I|llll; Aen. :, 563. 

litoia 1 iMtl[tDi odi|iB ia|DSDia a|ceibae ; Aen. i, 668. 

655. Sepuatiooof&HiitefromaFollowiiig Liquid. The mute may be pro- 
nounced with the preceding vowel, adding a unit to the time, instead of be- 
ing pronounced, as usually, in the same impulse with the liquid (14,2, note). 

aat terelbiiie ca|TiB Dt«|tl et temp|tiie U|tet|-iaa ; Aen. 2, 38. (Contrast 
torn leriB \ bant ul|trft Utejbris iam | qoaeiit ijinaEi ; Aen. 10, 663.) 

656. I. Consonantal i and u Prononnced as Vowels. Consonantal i 
and u may be pronounced more fully, becoming vowels (2). 

nnnc mare I Dime sUalae ( uw| uw| A); Epod. 13, i. (Siluas for ailvae.) 

2. Vowels t and u Pronounced as Consonants. The vowels i and n may 
be compressed, thus becoming consonants (8). This pronunciation throws 
the preceding consonant baclc into the preceding syllable, and makes that 
syllable long, even if in ordinary pronunciation it is short. 
ae<llfl|cant sec|tSqae ln|teiuiil | ab-iete | costis ; Aen. 2, 16. (Pronounce ab-yete.) 
cinab|16 Innlgam stabi.li piopll|aniqna dltcibi; Aen. i, 73. (Pronounce 
conablyo.) 

657. Inventions of Hew Pronunciations. For a few words that had 
to be used in poetry, but were difficult or impossible in their ordinary 
pronunciation, a new one might be devised. Thus Virgil has Aalae in 
Aen. 3, I, but Asia in 7, 701; Italiam in t, z, but itali in t, 109; Piia- 
midSn in 6, 494, but PiiamSbi in z, 403. 

658. Contraction of Vowels.* Difficult words are sometimes made 
possible to use through the contraction of two vowels. Thus Ilionet 
in Aen. i, 120; alve5 in 6, 412 ; scU in 3, 602 ; dehinc in i, [31 (contrast 
dOna de|hinc in 3, 464). 

659. Tmesis {" cutting in two"). A poet often obtains variety, and 
sometimes can employ a word not otherwise possible to use, by cutting 
a compound into two parts. Thus hac celebrlta tenus (hictenus cele- 
biata), Aen. 5, 603 ; super Einua eram (aDpereram would be impossible in 
the Dactylic Hexameter); Aen. 2, 567. 

' Most of the syllables so lengthened come before 3 natural pause, generally the caesura. 
' Occasionally also wilh -ul, -ut, -it, a.% in proefll, Aen. 8, oS ; caput, 10, 394 : tacit. 
Eel. 7, 13. » Technically called Synii&is, or SynaSresis, a taking^osilhtr. 



Part VI 

APPENDIX 

THE ROMAN CALENDAR 

660. The Romans divided time, as we do, by years, months, days, 
and hours. 

661. A given year as date was indicated either: 

1. By the names of the consuls in the Ablative Absolute with cSn- 
sulibnB (see first example in 481); or, less commonly 

2. By the number of the year as reckoned from the supposed date of 
the founding of the city (753 B.C.). 

anaS trecaDtea«im6 qnlnqnagiiiiBimS pDBt Ranuun condltam, in the three hundred 
and fiftieth year after the founding of Rome ; Rep. i, 16, 25. 
a. To convert to our reckoning, subtract from 754 (upon the principle explained in 
footnote 4 beloiv). Thus the date in tlie example above is 754 — 350 = 404. 

662. The months were lamiirina, FebnurinB, Hartlus, ApiQis, Haius, 
tiiiiliia, laiins, AngnatUB, September. October, November, December.' 

a. The names lulius, July, and AujoataB, August, were first given under 
Augustus, in honor respectively of Julius Caesar and Augustus himself. 
Before this time these months vrere calked respectively Qnlnctilii and Seitllis.l 

663. After the reform of the Calendar by Julius Caesar in 46 B.C., the 
number of days assigned to the various months was as now. 

664. Days were reckoned from three fixed points in the month : the 
Kalends, or first day, and the Nones and Ides, respectively the seventh and 
fifteenth days in March, May, July, and October, the fifth and thirteenth in 
tlieother months' (Kalendae,H5nM,'Hua,abbreviatedK. or Kal.,N6n., id.), 

» Originally adjectives. Thus <m(Mii) UnuSrius. 

' The Roman year originally began with March. Hence the old names of Qnlnctilia 
{fifth month), and SeWilis (sixth), and the names of the remaining months (Septemliei, 
the seventh month, Octiiber, Ike eighth, november, the ninth, December, the tenth). 

' Before the reform of the calendar, March, May. July, and October were reckoned as of 
^i days each, February of 28, and the rest ol 29. Tlie greater length of the first-mentioned 
ir.mths is the reason why the Nones and the Ides were put correspondingly later in them. 

* So called because it was the ninth day, by the Roman way of reclioning (which 
inrludes the day reckoned to), before the Ides. Thus the ?th is the ninth day back in 
thv tow 7,8,9, 10,11,12, 13,14, 15- ,-- 1 
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665. The various days oE the month are reckooed as such and such 
a day before one of these fixed points. The day immediately before the 
fixed points was so named, namely pridii (Ealendis, MQoas, or Idas), 
the day before {the Kalends, etc). Other days were designated by their 
number before the fixed points, both days being counted in the reckoning. 
Thus, while January 31 was pridie Kal. Feb. (Ihe day before the first of 
February), January 30 was dUs tertius ante Kal. Feb. (the third day 
back in the row — 30, 31, i). The case b similar with the days before 
the Nones or Ides. 

Hence the rule for changing a modem date (except the day immedi- 
ately before a fixed point, or pridie) is : 

1. For days before the Nones or Ides, add one to the date of the 
Nones or Ides in the given month, and subtract the given number. 

Thus Jan. 2 = 5 (date of Nones in Jan.) + I - 2 = the 4th day 
before NQn. lin. 

2. For days before the Kalends, add two ' to the number of days in 
the month concerned, and subtract the given number. 

Thus Jan. 28 equals 31 + z - 28 = the 5th day before Eal. Feb. 

666. The grammatical form for the Kalends, Nones, and Ides as 
dates is the Ablative of the Time at Which (439). Thus Kalendis 
FebnilTils, (on) February ist. 

667. For the other days two forms are in common use. Thus : 
Jan. 29 = quarto (die ante) Kal, Feb. = IV Kal. Feb., or 
Jan. 29 = ante diem quartum Kal. Feb. = a. d. IV KaL Feb. 

a. The seconil way Is perhaps descended from an original ante (aiS qoSrti) 
KalenOis Frtrulriis, bifon {namely oh ihi fourlk day) the Kalends of Feb- 
ruary. The Ablative would easily pass over to the Accusative, in consequence 

668. The second of these forms is the more common. It is thought 
of as one word, so that ex, in, or ad may be used before it. Thus " from 
January 29 to November 3 " = ex a. i. IV Kal. Feb. nsqoe ad a. d. in 
H5n. Hov. 

669. In leap year an extra day was inserted after Feb. 24 (a. d. VI 
Eal. Hart,), which was called the sixth day o-ver again, i.e. a. d. bissexttim 
Sal. Mart. Hence leap year was called annus bissextHis. After this 
day the reckoning went on as usual. 
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a. Before the reform, the year (355 days) was shott of [he true year. To 
make up for (he difference, an extra month (minBiB iDtercaliTia) of varying 
length (3; or 18 days), was inserted by the Pontificea after the ijd' of 
February, the rest ol February being then omitted. 

670. I. The day was divided into two sets of twelve hours each, one 
running from sunrise to sunset, the other front sunset to sunrise. Thus 
the first hour is hOra piiQU (a.t night hOra. primA noctia), the second, bSra 
secunda, tlie third, hJira teitia, etc. But it is often impossible for us to 
tell whether, for a given hour, the Romans meant at the enti of that 
hour (IiOra prima = seven o'clock), or wilhin that hour (li6r» prima = 
between six and seven). 

a. The hours differed greatly in length at different times in the year. 

2. In camp the night was divided into four watches of three Roman 
hours each (TlglU« prima, ucunda, tertia, qoirta). 
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ROMAN MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
Roman Measures of Money and Weight 

672. The original unit o£ weight and value was the u, a mass of 
copper, weighing nearly one pound, or libra. .Thb was divided into 
twelve ounces (nnciae). 

The following table shows the more important fractions ; 

Ounca Ounces 

\ tdninnda (simis = a half) 7 septGnz (leptem BnciAe) 

I BBCiA S bsMlB or Ma 

3 vtHSxa (a sixth) 9 dUiUis {dSqD&diiiia, d /diir«:i «^} 

3 qqidiing (a fiurii) ; also teifincins lo dExtlns (dtecxUns, a sixth 1^ 

4 tiiios (a third) 1 1 dsuni (dsnnda, an ounce 1^) 

5 qulncfini (quinque nnclae) 11 aa (of money, liliis. of weight) 

6 rimis or aenusBiB (a half) 

673. I. For any kind of thing, these terms may be used to etpress fracdoos having 
r2 loT a denomlnalor. Thus J — wxtins, -f^ — quiacunx, f — dUiAss. 

3. Fractions having i for a numerator may be indicated by an ordinal with or without 
lare. Thus i = ffimidia or dlmidia para (also dlmldlun), J =tertia or Urtia pan.l 

3. Fractions having a denominator greater by i than the numerator may he indicated 
by acaidiaal numter with partis. Thus g = dnae pattSa. 

4. Other fractions are indicated by the cardinal for a nutneiator and the ordinal for 
a denominator. Thus f = dnae qulntae. 

J. Fractions may also be indicated by addition. Thus j = dimidia et quarta (J + \). 

6. Proportions in inheritances are indicated by any of these forms, with ex. Thus 
hiri» ex asfl< (Plin. Ep. ;, i, 9), hiir to the -wheU; bfrts ex parte qnlrtS {fbid), heir to 
a fourth; hirts ez trlente, ^inr ^0 n /i/r</, etc. 

674. The as was reduced till, at the close of the Second Punic War, 
it weighed but one ounce. Its value was then a little less than two cents 
(or about \d. English). 

675. I. Other coins were the sesteitina, a small silver coin, the dEnSrins, 
a larger silver coin, and the aureus or gold piece. The sum of a thousand 
sesterces was called sestertinm (originally a Genitive Plural," of sesterces"). 
The wordnummus(" coin") is often attached tosestertius or aureus. When 
used alone, nnmmus stands for sestertius. The table is as follows : ' 

iJoMSa = T siatertius^ (a little more than 4 cents, or id. English money). 
4aiatertit = i dhdrlnaa (a little more than 16 cents, or S,f. English money). 
25 dtnlri! = I aareoB (about f4,at 171. English n»ney). 
1000 BiBteitil = 1 aSatertium (about $42.50, or ffi loj. English money), 
1 Since values frequently changed, a table can be only approximatp- 
« SimiB terUns, the third part a half. i.e. two whole numbers + J, 
• WairiUB.ajHeceof money containing ten aarta (diiii); cf," 
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2. The reckoning of money was by the sesterce and its multiples, as 
follows : 

aj Up to 2001, b<r seslerces. Thus til(liiti iSatertU, 30 setltras; tncenli 
■tstemi, 300 sisterca. 

i) From 1000 
nanteral used w 
hiU. (duo) tHlem^, 1000 tesUTces. 

c) From i/300,o«> upwanb, by hundrids of thousands of sesterces, i^, by 
eeatiu mnia ti«ta[tinin.l The numetal used »as the adverb. Thus deciins 
ceatfna ndlla siitectliim = ten times loo^noo, — 1,000,000. 

But the woids ceattna milia are generallr omitted, and sometimes even the 
word ■(■tertinio. Thus decUDS itBtertliuii, or umply dedCu, = 1,000,000. 

3. The sign HS was used for eilhec a itBtertins or a iCstertiiun, the diReresce being 
orditiariljr shown by the use of cardinal and distributive aumerab respectively. With an 
abbreviation in Roman numetals, 1 straight mark drawn above means aSatertla, Thus : 

HS XXX = tiIg;inU BeatertU, 30 sesterces 

HS XXX = tTiceainia Biateitla, 30,000 sesterces 

676. Rohan Measures of Length 

4 dlglti ("finger-breadths") = i polniiu ("palm") 
4 palml = I pia ([ 1.6 inches) 

z} pedis = I giadn* <" step ") 



1000 


pusis 


= mme passiU ormllU p«Mnnm (" mile " 




a. A itadium (from a Greelt word) 


was an eighth of a Roman mile (a little less than 


our furlong) 










*. Then 




a iBgenun (translated an 


'», but really a Uttlelesi 


than g of an 


acre), an area of J^o by . 


to feet 
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Roman Measures of Capacity 




Liquid Measure 


Dry Measure 




ijcyathis 


= I acftSbnlnm 


licyitM = 


■ctabnlnm 




iftcltabali 


= T qniitliins 


2 acttibuU = 


qu£rt2iiiK 




zquirtlnl 




iqaSrtliii = 


Mmina 




ihfminae 


= 1 seitii^n* (about a pint) a hfoilnae = 


Mitfttins 






= ■ coagiu. 


8wit2rli = 


sSmodiM 




4eongii 




iBinudll = 


modlBi (about 


peck) 


"""'""" 


= icnlleua 

a. A sextirlns (pint) Chu 


s contained 11 cyattal (§ 


1X1X2). 





1 SSttertinm is here a true genitive plural 

3 One doaUe pace, that is, one easy step with each foot, or a little less than j feet. 
Hence ndlla pusiii, or iimi* paasiinm = a little less than one English mile. (The Roman 
mile has been estimated at 4851 feet The English mile — jiSo feet,) 

* Cr*thu meant originally small ladle. 
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ROMAN NAMES 

678. I. The Roman regularly had three names: the piaenSmen, or 
first name (our " given name "), the nSmeii, or principal name, and the 
C0t;il6m«ll, or additional name. Thus : 

piumimea nimea cognSmen 
MircDB TnlllDS Cicflii 
a) The pnenSmen indicates the individual, the niimen the geiu, 
or largest unit of related persons (our "last name"), the COgnS- 
meil, the family, or smaller unit of related persons. 

V) The DSmen always ends in -ins. Thus TuUius, Cornelius, liilius. 

f) The cacDimeD ori^natly indicated same personal pecutiaiity. Thus ScacvoU, 

hft-handtd, Cicci6, chick-pia, oi wart, Balbus, lisfing. But of course these lunKs 

lost all peisDnal appllcatioa as they »ete passed down. Just as have oat aames 

While, Brown, Armstrong, etc. 

2. A second cognomen was sometimes added to commemorate an 
achievement. Thus ComSllns Sctpi6 Afikamia (conqueror of Africa). 

a. From the Fourth Centuiy. this was oilen called an aenSnieD. 

3. The pnenOmiiui, with their abbreviations, are : 

A. Aatni L. Liicias Q. Qointiie 

App. Appluf H. IUtcds Sex. Seitus 

C. GilDB H>. Hanlos Ssr. Senriiia 
Cn. Gnaens Him. BUmeicaa Sp. Spnriua 

D. Decimal S. Humsrina T. Titus 
K. E&eao P. PubliUB Tl(b). Tibedoa 

4. An adopted son took the name of the adoptive father, adding his 
own gentile name in the form of an adjective in -inns. Thus L. Aemilina 
Paulns, being adopted by P. ComElins ScipiS, became P. Cocniliiu ScipiS 
AemiUiDns. 

a. But irregular methods ultimately came into fashion. Thus when Pliny 
the Younger, whose name had been P-CmcUIdb 8ecandaa,iras adopted by his 
uncle C. PUnJus Secundna, instead of talcing the name C. PHnlns Secondus 
CMCiUaaoa (as bj the older usage he would have done), he took the nante 
C. pnniBB CaeclUns SecnndnB. 

5. Women had no piaenBmina, but were called by the feminine form 
of the name of the gins. Thus the daughter of HSrcna TuUius CicerS 
was called TuUia. If there were two daughters, they were distinguished 
as the "elder" and the "younger" (thus Tullia Haiot, Tnllia Minor). 
If there were other daughters, the later-born were called "third" 
(Tertla), "fourth" (QnaiU), etc. 

n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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HIDDEN QUANTITY 

679. List of words containing a long vowel before two or more con- 
sonants. Omitted are : 

t) Words containing na, nt, ni, net, befoie which the vowel is always long. See IS. 
3) Veibs in '«c£, in all but (hree of which the vowel before the suffix is long. See S3, 4- 

3) Shortened Perfect forms in -due, -I»M, -iiM, -iitl, -«iti, -1*6, etc., in which the 

vowel Ixfore ■ is always long. See 1S3, i, and footnote i. 

4) Nominatives in -i, -pt, -ba, before which thevowetis long if longin the other cases, 

as lii. Gen. lifiB ; CyelSps, Gen. CyclSpii ; pliba, Gen. plibii. 

5) Derivatives In -itnun, •Ibnun, etc. See 23, 3. 

6) Compounds, derivatives, and parallel formations of woids containing a long vowel. 

See 82, S4. Thus Stn5 implies BminentiUD, lami implies llizailA, Ictnm 
implies Ictus (-Os), ictlS, ictor, etc. 

7) Proper names and rare words. 

But-several words beloDging under j), 6), 

venience, included in tlie list 

actum, actiS, etc. crlbrO 

Adrtstus Cressa 

Africa Afrl, etc. ctibium 

AlcSstis crtspus 

Alicto criista, criistu 



lrde«, Ar^, et 

athla 

ithletSs 

Atrius 



bovillus 
BiithretDni 

candCUbnim 

catilla. ihain 

cattllus 

chirHrgus 

cicatrix 

Cincius 

Clyt8m(n)falra 



nstus, CBurt-day 



llabrum 
-fliil, Jliclum 



r J), 6), or 7) a 


e, for greater con- 


fOrtiin, fOrtum 


»mna 


fiistis 


lemniscus 




LSmnos 




lenllscus 


geflrgicus 


Ubta 


glSs^um 


llctor 




labricus 


HellCspontus 


liictus 


hibiscum 


laslnim, exfiaiim 


hiilae 


Bstra 


hSrnus 


mxi 


hSrsum 


liixns, luxury 


HymEtlu, 


LycOrgus 


lUyria 


malle, etc. 


inHstris 


Mlntius 




MStcellns 


tnvolacrum 


Mlrcus 


ISlcus 


Mars 






iiiglana 


massa 


iofgo 


mercSnnBrius 


iGstus 


Milrodems 







frustra 



lectum (Irom lefB) nSlle, etc. 



gle 



S6o 
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nSndum 




nongenti 


paiua 


nOnne 




NOrte 


posca 


nutlus 


pilgmaticus 





Tartissus 
Tecmissa 
tectum, etc. 



51U 




Procrustes 


signis 




tristis 














Opas,Opanti! 






stmBncia 




iillDS 


Orel 




prosper, prOspenis 






uncU 


orchestra 




PiiblicoU 


SesSstris 




utidedm 


Srdior 




sisqui- 




OsaipS 


arcB 




es 


sEstertius 

sestius 




vallum, vallus 






pulvfllus 






vSsculum 


osculum, escul 




pOrgO 


simulacrum 


rtstus 


Ostia 




^tala 




vectis 








^sttum 




vegranaia 








sObrius 




VSlSbrum 


Oxu8 




quiucanx 


SCcralEs 




Venlfrum 






quiudecim 


sSlstitium 




vends 


pactum (from | 


pangO) 




sdspes 










quinque, qutnlus 
6uintilitou3,Quia- 


stepitt 




vestibulum 


paliisler 
pastillus 




:x™. 




vestigium 


pistum, pastor 




quarsum 




iictum,etc. villa 


pfgma 






subluslriB 




rfllum 


perlditoT 




rlstnim 


sulllus 




vIndEmia 


Peimessus 










Vlpsanius 


Phoenlssa 




rectum, rector, etc. 


surculus 






pistum, pistor 




regnUQ. 


Biir3um 






plectrum 






Sutrium 




Xenophfln, -oni 
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CATALOGUE OF VERBS 



Most verbs of the First and Fourth Conjugations with principal [larts of the usual 
type are omitted ; and of the Denominatives of the Second Conjugation and the Incho- 
atives only B. fen are given. Compounds are not noted unless they present some 
irregularity in formation, or a change in the form of the rool-syllabk (see 41, 42). In 
such cases the variation is shown under the simple verb. Some compounds are also 
given separately with cross references to the simple verb, but generally only at the begin- 
ning of the list (compounds of od and Con), by way of illustration, A prefixed hyphen 
indicates that the form occurs only in compounds {not necessarily in all compounds). 

Forms which are unusual and may well be omitted by a student in memorizing 
the principal parts are inclosed in ( ). Some very rare forms are omitted entirely. 
Perfect forms in -ii beside -Iirt are not ordinarily noted. For the forms making up 
the Principal Parts, especially the fourth, see ISO. When the Future Active Participle 
does not follow the formation of the Perfect Passive Partidpte (182), it is added in ( ), 
Forms inclosed in [ ] indicate (he derivation or formation. The abbreviations Dep., 
Def., Impers., Irreg. are used for Deponent, Defective, Impersonal, ajid Irregular. 



abde,st 






:-Ia<S. 



abDaS, see -DniJ. 

abolei, dettrey, abolSre, abol6vi, abo- 

Bi)0\iatA, vanish, abolescere, abolevi. 

abrlpli. see tapie. 

abacidd, see caedi), 

BbstJneS, see teneS. 

■ccendo, see -cend6. 

■ccidi, see cad6. 

■ccido, see caedS. 

■ccIpiS, see capiS. 

accnmbS, see -ctunbo. 

acno, sharpen, acuere, acul, aciitum. 

addii, see do. 

adfldii, see faciS. 

adfligS, see -aig;6. 

adgRdior, see gradlor. 

■dbibea, see habeii. 

■dide, see laciS 

adlgS, see agS. 



■dliciS, see -llc)6. 
adlni, see -InS. 

adnu9, see -nnS. 

adoliscd, see aUscS. 

adqniie, see qnaeii. 

adsldeo, see aedeS. 

aED5s<Ml, see noaco. 

ago, mm/e, agere, eg!, actum. So 
drcum.ago, per-ago, praeterago, 
sat-agS. But ab-igo, ab-igere, ab- 
egi, ab-aclnm ; so ad-iga, amb-igS, 
ex.igo, prod'igo, led-igo, sub-igo, 
trans-igo. Note also c5g6, cogeie, 
coegl, co-actum ; dego, degere. 

tio.say. Def. 198.1. 

»lbe6, ie white, albere [albas]. 

albSBc5, bttome white, albescere. 

aleaco, grow up, alescere. co-alesco, 
co-alesceie, co-alui (old colescS, 
colescere, c51ul) ; ad-olesco, grrnn 
up, ad-olSscere, ad-olevi, ad-ultum ; 
ex.olesco, ex-olescere, ex-olevi, ex- 
oletura; in-olesco, sub-slesco in 
Pres, Syst.only. See also obsolescO. 

algei. bi cold, algere, alsi. 

algEscS, get cold, algesceie, al^ 
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al5, nturish, alere, alui, altum (alitum 

mostly late). 
amUi, see eo. 
amlcli, wrap ahout, amicire, amictum. 

(Perf. nic. imlcl. .miiL) 
amS, love, -are, -avi. -atum. 
amplectot, see -plsctoi. 
ango, choke, angere. 
apello, open, aperire. aperul, apertum. 
apiBCor,a»ain,apIsci.aptuS3uin. Dep. 

ad-ipiscor, ad-ipisci, ad-eptus sum ) 

so ind-ipiscor, red-iplscoi. 
nd. ,.»>.. a,«r., .rem. Cpd.. 



aiceaaS (sometimes accerso),/^n<^<i/lW', 

arcessere, arcesslv!, arcessltum. 
lideo, blate, ardere, arsi, arsurus. 
iidesc5, hiate up, ardeacere, arsi, (ex)- 

ireS, be dry, arere. 

iiSseO, become dry, arescere, {ej[)-anii. 

aiguS, mate inotiin, argnere, argul (ar- 

gulus. Adj.), 
aro, plough, -are, -avi, -alum, 
aniplfi, see rapia. 
ascends, see SMndi. 
asctibfi, see Bcnbd. 
aspergo, see BpaigS. 
aspicio, see -splclD. 
attineo, see teneo. 
attingo, see tango. 
aadeo, audere, ausus sum. Semi-Dep. 

(Perf.Subj.ausim, 168,5.) 
■ndiS, hear, aud!re, audlvi, audltum. 
anfeio. see fetS. 

augeo, increase, augere, auni, auclum. 
av*, -iai/. Def. 800. 



balbQtiS, slammir, balbiitire. 
bibo, drink, bibere, bibi, potum. 
blandioi, coax, blandit!, blandltus sum 
Dep. [blandus]. 

cadfi, fall, cadere, cecidi, cisiiras 
Cpds. -cido, -cidere, -cidi, -cSsum. 

caedo, cut, caedere, cecidi, caesum 
Cpds. -cIdS, -i^dere, -cidi, -ctsum. 



calea, bt warm, calere, calui, calttiinis. 

ai.hsVi,gTOW laarm, calescere, -calui. 
candei, be bright, candere, candui. 
candSacd, grow bright, candescere, 

cineo, begray, canere [canus]. 

tisAt^, grow gray , canescere, canui. 

cano, sing, canere, cecini (Partic. sup- 
plied by cantiCum from canto). 
Cpds. -dno, -cinere, -cinui (rarely 
-cecint). 

capeasO, iiia eagerly, capessere, capes- 
sivi, capessitum [capio, 212, 4]. 

opiS, take, capere, cepi, capluni. So 
ante-capio. But in other cpds. 
-cipio, -dpere, -cept, -ceptum. 

caieS, be without, carere, carui, caritu- 



i, cautum. 



caveo, take care, cavere, ( 
c«lo,/ifi. De£. 200. 
cjdO, depart, cedere, cessi, cessum. 
-cello, rise, -cellere (celsus. Adj.). 

Ante-, ex-, prae-, re-. 
-cendB, burn, -cendere. -cendi, h 

[•candS ; cf. candeo]. 
ciaaeS, rate, think, cen: 



«/, c 



re, civi. 



But 



other cpds. vary between -cio, ■cite, 

-cilum, and -cieo, -ciere, -citum. 
clng5, gird, cingere, cinxi, cinctum. 
clareo. be bright, clarere [ctarus]. 
clarSsco. ^KW bright, clarescere. 
daudwi. limp, claudere (also claudS, 

claudere) [claudus]. 
elaudo, shut, claudere, clausi. clausum. 

Cpds. <lud3, .cliidere, -cliisi, -clu- 

ciepo, steal, clepere, clepsi (rare verb), 
clnei, be said, clueie (rare verb). 
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cosnosco, see nosco. 

ce(5, see B(i. 

colo, evltivatt, colere, colul, cultum. 

combQio, see Qid. 

commiiuBcar, devise, comminlsci, com- 

menCus sum. Dep. [men- in me- 

min-i, etc]. 
cimd, comi, c6mere, cSmpsf, c&mptuin 

[ana). 
compeijS, see -perio. 
MmpMCo, restrain, compescere, com- 

complactor, see -plector. 

compl»B, see -ple6. 

comprime, see piemS. 

concido. see cadfi. 

contidS, see caedo. 

condni, see cui5. 

condpiS, see caplB. 

conclfldB, see cUudS. 

concD^co, leng far, -cupiscere, -cn- 

pivi, -cupilum [cupio]. 
eoncatiS, see qnatii. 
condS, establish, condere. condidi. con- 

diCnm [cf. dS]. Perf . of abs<ondo, 

abs-condi. 
cSnflcio, see fodS. 
cSnflteoi, see fateoi. 
cSnfilDgS, see fiangjj. 
coDgiedlor. see gradiot. 
congnifi, agree, congrueTe. congnil 

[con-gru5; cf. in-gru5]. 
conldS, see iaclB. 
cfiniyeS, blink, cCnIvere {conixi, C6- 

conqulie, see qoaeiS. 
ciDBplcU, see -apicii. 
cSnstltiie, see atatnS. 
cSnaolB, consult, consuleie, consului, 

consuttum, 
continaS, see teneS. 
coDtingo, see tangB. 
coqui. ctok, coquere, coxl, coctum. 



cridd, believe, credere, credidi, credi- 

tum [cf. do]. 
ciepi, Tattle, crepaie, ctepni (crepavt 

eriscB.jTflH', crescere, crevi, cretum. 
caM> recline, cubare, cubui (cubavi 

rare), cubitum. 
cadi, siriie. cudere, -cudi, -cusum. 
-cumbo, recline, -cumbere, -cubui, 

-cubituin. Ac-, con-, etc. 
copiS, desire, cupere, cupivl, cutritum. 
cditS, run, currere, cucuni, cursum. 

In cpds. Feif. -cucurri and -curri, 

the latter n 



dabei. see liab«3. 

deeet,iVjj/J/i'in^',decere,decnit. Impers. 

defends, see -fendo. 

dSBO, see agS. 

dCleo, destroy, delere, delevi, deletum. 

dimo, see ami. 

dlc5,niy,dicere,dixt, dictum. Impetat. 
die, 164, I. 

diiibeo, see habeS. 

diaco, learn, discere, didici. 

discntii, see quatiB. 

diatingnS. see stiiigiiG. 

diTido, divide, -videre, -vrsi, -visum. 

dS, give, dare, dedl, datum. Irreg. 
197. So circum-do, satis-do, etc. 
But ab-do, ab-dere, ab-didi, ab- 
ditum; so ad-do, con-do, credo. 
de-d5. dido, e-do, in-do. ob-do, per- 
dS. pr6-d5. red-do. sub-do. tri-do, 
ven-dS ; in these is contained also, 
in part, another verb -do. meaning 
put, and related to facid. 

doccB, leack. docere, docui, doctum. 

doled, suffer, dolere, dolui, doliturus. 

domB, tame, domiie, domui. domitum. 

donnio, sleep, doimlre, dormivi, dorml 

dScB, lead, diicere, duxi, ductum. tm' 
perat. due, 164, 1. 

sdB, eat, esse, edi, esum (but com-estam 
beside com-esum). Irreg. IM. 
XJglf 
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eg«i, viant, egere, eguf. Ind-igeo, 

ind-igere, ind-igitf [ind-, SI, 9]. 
itlclS, see -Uda. 
iminefi, project, eminSre, fiminui [cf. 

emC, take, buy, emere, em!, emptum. 
Co-emo, inter-emo or inter-imo, per- 
' emo or per-imo, ad-imO, dir-imll, 
er-imo, red-irao. C{. also dEin5, 
take aioay, demere, dempsi, demp- 
lum ; so como, pTomo, sumo. 

«e, j-0, ire, il (ivT),itum. Irreg. 194. 
So in cpds., except ambiS, go 
around, amblte, ambivi, ambitum. 

6»iiriS, be hungry, gsuiire, esoftturus 
[edo, 812, 3]. 

eicelld, see -cello, 

eicntiiS, see qnatii. 

eierceS, see arced. 

eiol£ic5, see alisco. 

eipetior, see -perior. 

eiplSdS, see plaado. 

eistinguiS, see -BtlngoS. 

einB, take off, eiuere, eiui, eiutum 
[ei-u5; cf. ind-u6]. 

faCMaS, fulfil, depart, facessers, fa- 
cessiv! <facessi), facessKum [f: 
812,4]. 

fadi, make, facero, feci, factum. Im- 
perat. fac, ISi, i ; faxd, faxim, 163, 
5. For passive, see fio. So bene- 
facio, cale-facio, etc., 31, 3 ; SIS, 3, 
But in prepoutional qxls. -ficiG, 
-ficere, -feci, -fectum. 

faUS, deceive, fallere, fefeU! (falsi 
Adj.). Re-, Petf. re-felli. [-fal-i 

188, d:\ 

farcii, stuff, farcire, farsi, fartam 
(faictum rare). Cpda. -ferdS or 
-fardo, -fertom. 

fateoi, confess, f aterl, fassus sum- Dep. 
Cpds. -fileor, -fiterl, -feasus sum. 

fave«,/fli/or, fav6re, favi, fautum. 

-fends, strike, -fendere, -fendl, -fenaum. 

r*,of-. 



fetiS, strike, fertre. 

ferS, carry, ferre, tuli (tetuli), latam. 
Irreg. 193. So cpds., e.g. 
ad-fero, at-tuli, al-latum (ad-la- 

au-fero, abs-tull, aMitum ; 
c5n'fer5, con.tull, coa-13tum (col- 

dif-fero, dis-tuli, di-latum ; 
ef-fero, ez-tuli, e-latum ; 
In-f erS, in-tull, in-titum ; 
of-fero, ob-tuli (tarelj obs-tuU), 

ol>-latum. 
re-fero, re-ttuli (43, t), re-latum 
(rel-latum). 
(errei, boU, {eneTo (fervl, ferbui rare), 

(fervo, fervere, poetical). 
Bdo, tmst, fidere, fisns sum. Semi- 

Dep. 
fSgitfix, figere, ftzi, fixum. 
flndS, jfi/it, findere, fidl, fissum. 
flngi, mould, fingere, finxl, fictam. 
fioid, finish, ftnire, flnivl, flnitum 

[finU]. 
fid, fieiT, factus sum, used as passive 

of facts. Irreg. 19B. 
fleets, turn, flectere, flexi, flezum 

[flec-to,16fl, £]. 
flei, weep, Here, fleW, fletum. 
-fligS, daik, -fligere, -fiixi, -Uctiun. 

Ad-, con-, etc. 
fli, blmii, flare, flivl, flatnm. 
flSreS, bloom, tlorere, fldruf [flos]. 
Oao, ffovi, fluere, flux! (fluing, Adj.). 
fodio, dig, fodere, fodi, fossum. 
(for), speak, fari, fatus sum. Def. 

l&B, 3. 
foreo, warm, ckeriik, fovere, fSvi, 

frangS, break in pieces, frangere, f regi, 
fractnm. Cpds. -fringd, -fringere, 
-fregl, -fractum. 

fremi, grmel, fremere, f remui. 

fiends, crush, frendere, fresum (fres- 

fricS, rui, fridire, fricui, frictum (fri- 
calum). ,,|.,CH)Ogle 
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frigrt, ht cald, f rigere. 

frigSac^ grirui cold, frigescere, -ftiii. 

frooi, '■w/o*', ftui, friictns sum (fraitu- 

ms). Dep. 
taf^^e, fugere, fugi, fugitunis. 
fnlciit, tupport, fulcire, fulst, fultutn. 
fiilgei,,^^, fulgere, fulsi (fulgo, ful- 

gere, poet.), 
fundi, pour, fundere, fodl, fusum. 
fDDgor. perform, fnngi, functus sum. 

Dep. 
fuiB, rage, f urere. 

gaDdsi. rejoice, gaudere, gavisus sum. 

Semi-Dep. 
gemiS, groan, gemere, gemul. 
gBiS, carry, gerere, gessi, gestnm. 
gign5, ieget, gignere, genui, genitum 

[gi-gn.6. 16B, B'\. 
gliscS, STuell, gllscere. 
gradloii ttep, gra<U, gressus sum. Dep. 

Cpds. -giedior, -giedi, -gressus. 

babeS, hold, habere, babul, babitum. 
Cpds. -hibed, -bibere, -bibul, -bibi- 
tum. Cf. also praebeS (rarely prae- 
hibeo), praeb£re, praebui. praebi- 
lum ; debeo(froinde-hibe6),debere, 
dEbut, debitum. 

baeleS, ilick, haeiere, haesi, haesunis. 

banilo, drain, baurire, bausi, hauscum 
(hausuius). (Impeif. haunbant, 
164, 4.) 

bavl, see aie. 

hebeS, be blunt, hebere. 

hisci, ^/«, hiscere [hid]. 

honsi, bristle, be afraid, hoirere, 

iac«S, lie, iacire, iacui. 

iaelS, throw, iacere, ieci, iaclum. So 
super-iacio. But in other cpds. 
-icio, -icere, -ieci, -iectuin. For the 
length of the first syllable in cpds., 

id, struck, ictum ^cS, iceie, early 

Latin). 



ImbuS, v^t, imbuere, imbai, iinb&tam. 
ImmloMl, prefect, imminere [cf. £; 

mineo]. 
indigei, see egeS. 

IndolgeS, he kind, indulgere, indnlsL 
iiidll5,/u/ en, induere, indul, indiltam 

[ind-no ; cf. ei-no]. 
iDginS, fall upon, ingtoere, ingrul - 

[in-gruo ; cf . con-gruo.] 
inquam, say. Def, 198, 2. 
iDTeterlsci, become fixed, -ascere, -Svl 

[in-velero, vetus]. 
lobei, order, iubere, iossl, iussum. 
iongS, foin, iungere, iOni!, iunctum. 
love, aid, iuvare, iQvi, iiilum (iuvatii- 

nis, but ad-iQturus). 

Utwr. slip, labi. lapsus sum. Dep. 
lacessS, excite, lacessere, lacessivl, 

lacessitum [lacio ; cf. -liceC]. 
iMdfi, hurt, laedere, taesi, laesum. 

Cpds. -lldd, -l!dere, -list, -llsum. 
Iambi), lick, lambere (lambui rare), 
langneo, he vieak, langoere. 
iBDgnisco, became weak, languescere, 

laigioT, lavish, lar^n, targitus sum. 
Dep. [largus.] 

tatee, lie hid, latere, lalni. 

lavd, bathe, lavaie, lavi, lautum or 
lotum (rarely lavatum). (Early and 
poet, lavo, lavere.) E-lavd. Cf. 

lega, collect, read, legere, le^, lectum. 
So ad-lego, inter-lego, prae-legS, re- 
lego, sub-lego, tiana-lego; pel-lego 
or pet-legS (also pel-ligo, per-ligo). 
But iniel-lego, Intel -legere, intel- 
lexl, inlel-lectum, and so neg-lego 
(rarely Perf. intellegi, neglegi) ; 
di-ligo, dMigere, di-lexi, di-lectum ; 
col-ligo, col-ligere, col-legl, col-lec- 
turo, and so d£-lig5, e-ligo, se-lig5. 

libet (early tubet), if ii//fRjif>^, libere, 
libait or libitum est Impers. 

liceS, be for sale, licere, licui. 

Uceor, bid, liceri, lidtos sum. D^. 
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llMt. it it ptrmitied, Ucere, licuit or 
lidtum est. Impeis. 

-Ucii, luTi, -licere, -leil, -lectum. 
[•lacidi cf. lacessS.] So adJirifi, 
in-1icid> pet-ticiS (per-licio). But 
e-lido, e-licere, e-licuf, e-lidtum. 

llngi, lid, lingers, llnzi, 1 

llnS, besmear, linere, levl, litum. 

UnqoS, leave, linquere, llqul. -lictam. 

llquti, be fiuid, Uqucre, licul. 

VDf»a, It fiaid, liqui. Dep. 

loqDor, tpeak, loqul, lociitus sum. 
• E>ep. 

IflceA, be light, lucere, luxi [lux]. 

IfldS./ZoT', ludere, lusi, lusum. 

)Qgnl, mourn, IQgeie, IQxL 

\xA, loose, atone for, lucre, lui. 

-lol, wash, -luete, -lul, -IQtum [Ja»5]. 
Ab-, ad-, con-, etc. 

nudeo, be tett, madere, madul. 
maenS, jrnri'/, maerere, 

miia, frifer, mille, malul [void]. 

Iireg. 192. 
nuuidd, chev!, mandere, mandi, man- 



sum. Dep. 

meieo, deserve, merere, merul, meri- 
tum; also Dep. mereor. 

meig(, dip. merger*, meisi, mersum. 

mitior, miasure, metiri, mensus sum. 
Dep. 

meto, mevi, metere, messul, messum. 

vatiA./ear, metuere, metul. 

mlci, shake, micite, micu!. So e-, in- 
ter- ; but di-mico, ^re> -ivi (-ui 
rare), -itum. 

mlngfi, make ■water, mingere, minxl. 



, minaere, minul, minQ- 



ii^»tttirt, pity, misered, 

(miserlus). Dep. 
miseiet, excites pity in, miseroit. Jin- 

mitti, send, mittere, misi, missum. 
moli, grind, moleie, moloi, molitnm. 

mordeS, bile, mordgre, momordi, mor- 

moiioi, die, morl (sometimes morlri, 
16S, i), mortuus sum (moriturus). 
Dep. 

morei, mofe, movere, movi, motum. 

n[iIceS,j^0:ff.mulcere.mulsl, mulaum. 

mii]ge5, mili, mulgere, mulsi, muUum. 

nanclBCor, get, nancisci, nactua or 

nanclus sum. Dep. 
tliBCOl, J«^i»-R, nasci, natussum. Dep. 
sees, tlay, necare, necavl (necal rare), 



necte, bind, nectere, nexui (ne£), 

nexum [nec-to, 168, £], 
neglego, see legfi. 
nefi, spin, nere, nevi. 
nequeo, see qaei. 

ningait (nlngit), H snawi. Impers. 
nitei, shine, nitere, nilui. 
idtor, lean on, strive, niti, nixus or 

ik5, swim, nare, nivl. 

DOceS, harm, nocere, nocui, nodtum. 

am, wi/l not, nolle, nolui [volo]. 
Irreg. 192. 

hSbco (early gnosco), iaaw, noscere, 
novl.rotum. (Fornosse.noram.eta, 
see 16S, 2.) So inter-, per-, ptae-, 
ignosco ; but agnitutn from agnosco 
(also ad-gnosco) and cognitum from 



nBb9, veil, marry, niibere, niipst, nup- 
-nnil, Bod, -nuere, -nul. Ab-, ad- (an-), 
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oblivlKiK, forget, obllvisci, oblitus 

sum, Dep. 
oboedio, obey, oboed!re> oboedlvl, oboe- 

ditum. 
obsol£3c5, wiar out, ge out ef use, 

obsolescere, obsolevi, obsoletum 

[atesco or soleo, or both], 
occalS, hide, occulere, occulul, occul- 

tum [•celo ; cf. celo, celare]. 
odi. hate, osurus. DeE. 199, 1. 
oleo, smell, olere, olui. 
operifi, cover, operire, opetui, oper. 

opOTtet. /'/ is necissary, oportere, opor- 

oppeiioi, see -perlor. 

Cidlw, begin, otdirT, 5rBus sum. Dep. 

orior, arise, oiiri, orlus. Dep. Pres. 

Syst, except Infin., usually of Third 

Conj., 16S, I. 

paciscor, bargain, paclsci, pactus sum. 

Dep. de-peciscor, de-pectns, or de- 

paciscor, de-pactus. 
paenitet, it repents, paenitere, paeni- 

pallefi, be pale, pallere, pallul. 

pandS, open, pandere, pandl, passum or 

pinsum. Dis.pendo or dis-pando, 

dis-pessum or dis-pinsum ; ejt- 

pando, ex-pansam (expassum). 
pango, Jix, pangere, panxi and pegl, 

pactum. Also Perf. pepigi, agree; 

c£. paciscor. Cpds. -pingo, -pingere, 

-pegi, -pactum, 
paico, spare, parceie, peperci (pars!), 

paisurus. Com-perco (com-parco), 

pSteS, appear, parere, parul. 

paiJS, bring forth, parere, peperi, par- 
turn (paritSrus). 

partlor, di-nide, partlrl, partitus sum. 
Dep. [part.] 

parturie, be in travail, partarire, par- 
turivi [pario. 818, 3]. 

^im^,ftid, pascere, pavi. paslum. 

patei, be open, patere, patui. 



patiar, endure, pati, passus sum. Dep. 
per.petior, pei-peti, per-pessus. 

pave6,jiBr, pavete, pivi. 

pBvle, strike, pavire. 

pecto, (omb, pectere, pexl, pexnm [pee- 
to, 16S, £]. 

pallo, strike, peUere, pepull, pulsam 
[■pel-n5. 168. D\. In cpds. Perf. 
-pull ; le-ppuli (43, t) from re-pellO. 

pendeo, hang down, pendere, pependi. 
In cpds. Peif. -pendi, Partic. pro- 
pensam. 

peudo, weigh, pendere, pependf, pen- 
sum. In cpds, Peif. -pend!. 

percello, cast down, -cellere, -cuH, -cul- 

peidS, destroy, perdere, perdidl, perdi- 

turn [doj. 
peigi, see rego. 
-perio, -peiior : 

com-perio, learn, -perire, -peri, 

com-perior, learn, -periri, -pertus 

sum. Dep. 
ex^^iioi, try, -perlrf, -pertus sum. 

Dep. 
op-peiior, aviait, -periri, -pertus 

sum. Dep. 
l»-peti5. find, re-perire, re-pperi 

(43, i), re-pertum. 
pets, seek, petere, petlvl or pelil, peti- 

piget, it grieves, pigere, piguit or pigi- 

pingOi^iW, pingere, pinxi, pictum. 
pinao, found, pinsere, pinsui (pinsii), 

pislum (pinsitnm). 
places, please, placere, placul, placi- 

turn. Com.placeo, per-placeB, but 

dis-pliceS. 
plaago, strike, plangere, planxi, planc- 

plaud8,i-/fl/, plaudere,plausi,plausum. 
Ap-plaud3, circum-plaodo, but ex- 
plode, 3up-pl6d6. 

plecte, plait, pleciere, pleil, plexum 
[plec-ta, 168. E\. 
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-plector, embraci, -plecH, -pleius sum. 

Dep. Am-, circuro-, com-. 
-pleo, /// up, -plere, ^ilevl, -pletum. 

j/&ch,fBldup, plicire, -plicivi or -plicul, 

-plicitum or -pUdtiim. 
plult, it rains, pluere, plnit and pliivit. 

polleo, be powrrful, poUere. 

poUiceor, see llceoi. 

polloi. Jin/, poUuere, poUui, pollutum 

(cf.l«i,]. 
pSniS, place, poncre, posul, po^tuni 

ponlcii, offer in sacrifice, porricere, 
poirectum [iacio ; form intjuenced 
by porrigo], 

posci, demand, poscere, poposcl. 

pOBsldee. see sedei. 

posaun,^ a^^iposse.potoi. Irreg.191. 

potior, beiomi tnasttr af, potiri, potilus 
sum. Dep. [potis.] Pies. Sjst., ex- 
cept Infin., usually of Third Conj., 
16S, I. 

pits, drink, pollie, poliivi, potum 
(potatum). 

piaeb«d, see haboiS. 

pnmdeS, lunch, prandere, prandi, pran- 



sr, prehendere, prehendi, 
piehensum, and prendo, prendere, 
piendi, prensum [prae-hendo, pre- 
hendo (p. 9, footnote), prendS]. 
^ite&, prtts, premere, pressi, pressum. 
Cpds. ■primo, -piimere, -pressi, -pres- 









tus sum. Dep. [facio.J 
profiteor, see fsteoi. 
piomlneci, prcject, piominere, pr5minui 

[d-e-mneS]. 
promo, product, promere, prompsi, 

promplum [emo], 
pndet, it shamet, podere, puduit or 

puditum est. Impers. 
pungo, prick, pungere, pupugl, punc- 

luQi. In cpds. Perf. -punxi. 



qoaeio, leik, quaerere, qaaeslvi, quae- 

qnaeao, jtfjf^cj, quaesumus. Def. 200. 
qnatio, ihait, qualere, , quassum. 

Cpds. -cutio,-culere,-cuss!,-cussulli. 
qoeS, can, quire, quivl, qnitam, 191, i-. 
queioT, complain, queii, queslus sum. 

Dep. 
quiiBcS, bicoat quirt, qoigscere, quievi 

(quietus, Adj.). 

rido, scrape, radere, rasi, lasum, 

rapiB, seise, rapere, rapul, raptam, 
Cpds. -ripio, -rlpere, -ripul, -reptum. 
For sut -ripio early Lalin has sur- 
rupio, Perf. surnipuit and suipuit. 

iag9, direct, regere, rexi, rectum. Cpds. 
-rigo, -ligere, -rex!, -rectum. Bat 
pergS {■pet-(ri)g6), pergere, per-reii, 
per-rectum; surgo (early sur-rigo), 
aurgere, sur-rexi. snr-rectum ; rarely 
porgo beside poi-rigo. 

lemiidscor, remember, reminisci, Dep. 
[meminl.] 

leor, think, reri. ratus soro. Dep. 

lipi, creep, repere. repsi. 

ridei, laugh, ridere, risi, risum. 

llgeS, be stiff, rigere, rigul. 

tiA^gnam, rSdore, r5sl, rosum. 

ladB, rear, tudere. 

lumpe, break, rumpere, tUpI, niptum. 

luo. tumble dovin, ruere, rui, -rutam 
(ruiturus). 

BMplB, hedge in, saepire, saepsi, saep- 

Balii, Itap, salire, salul. Cpds. -silio, 
-sUIre, -silui (early -sului; late -sUii, 
-silivi). 

BBlTi, hail. Def. 200. 

aanclS, ratify, sancire, sanxl, sanctum. 

■apii, taste of, be ■wise, sapere, sapivi. 
Cpds. -sipio, etc. 

saicii, repair, sarcTre, sarsi, saitum. 

acabSi j-cni//, scabere, scabi (rare verb). 

■Mlpi, scrape, scalpere, scalpsi, scalp- 
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•candO. f/iVn^ scandere. Cpds.-scendd, 
•sccndere, -scendl, -scensum. 

■clndS, tiar, sdndere, scidi, scUsum. 

■di, laavi, sclie, sclvl, scltum. {Im- 
perf. scibam, Fat. sclbo, 16<, 4, 5.) 

adscfl, approve, sciscere, scivi, scitum. 

Kttbt, vtriU, scribere,sci]p3i,scirTptum. 

■CDlpS, came, sculpeie, scnlpsi. sculp- 



MdeS, lit, sedere, sedi, sessum. Cir- 
cam-sedeo, super-sedeo ; but in other 
cpds. -sided, -sidere, -sedi, -sessum. 

•entli,^//, sentTre, sensl, sensum. 

■«peliS, iury, sepelire, sepelivl, sepul- 

■eqDor,^/K«',seqai,secutussum. Dep. 
■ei9, lev/, serere, sevi, satum. Cpds. 

-sero, -aerere, -sevI, -siCam [■si-s6, 

16S, £. a\. 
ier!, entaiine, serere, ■serui, sertum. 
•etp5, creep, serpere, serpsi. 
^o, sil dmnn, sidere, -sedi (-sIdT), 



•il«£, be still, ^ere, silui. 

tiiH, Permit, sinere. ^vi or sii, utum. 

(Perf. Subj. siris, sirit beside sieris, 

siveris; 163,5,) 
tlHti, tet, sistere, slid, slalum. 
Bolei, te vioni, solere, , solitus 

sum. Semi-Dep. 
BOlvS, release, solvere, solvi, solQtam 

[1.B]. 

BOcboS, suck in, sorbete, sorboi (rarely 
-sorpsi). 

BpargB, siatter, spargere, sparsi. spar- 
sum. Cpds. -spergB, -spergere, 
-spersi, -spersum. 

apeiuS, scorn, spernere, spre vi, spretum. 

-spkii, spy, -spicere, -spexi, -speclum 
[speciS, a rare verb]. Aspicio (ad), 

■plandeS, thine, splendere. 
BpoideS, /rmmtiK, spondere, spopondi, 
In qpds. Perf. -spondl. 



BpnS, tpU, spuere, 'Spul, -spiitun 

[status]. Cpds. -stii 
-stitui, -stilutnm. 
•tenti, spread out, ste 



BtertS, snore, stertere, -stertai. 
■Uoguo, pritk, put out, stirguere, 

-stinxf.-stlnctum. Dislinguo,ex-,e(c. 
Bto, tland, stare, steti, stitQrus. In 

cpds. Perf. -stili, e.g. prae^titl, 

re-stiti, etc. ; but anii-ateti, circuni. 

steti, super-steti. Partic. piae-stitum 

and prae-staium. 
Btiepa, mate a noise, strepere, strepul. 
■tiideo, Aist, siridere, stridl. Also 

strido, stridere. 
BtiiDgi, bind light, stringere, slnnil, 

strictum. 
•tnii, heap up, Btruere, struii, structum. 
atudeS, bt eager, studere, studui. 
Stupei, ie dated, stupcTe, stupul. 
BoildeB, advise, snldere, suSsi, suSsom. 
Buisco, become used, suescerc, sueri. 



iQEO- ' 



sugere, 



BUM, be, esse. U 


li. Ineg. 


103. 


BumS, take, sum 
[emo]. 


ere, sumpsi, 




■na, sew. 


suere, 


Eul, sutam. 




■MgS, se. 


^regi. 






taceS, ^ 


silent. 


tacere, lacu 


i, Udtnm. 


Cpds.. 


ticeo, 1 


rtc. 





' disgusts, taedere, taesnm e! 

Impers. 
tangi, touek, tangere, tetigii, ticlum. 

Cpds. -tingo, -tingere, -tig!, HSctum, 
togS, cever, tegere, lexi, tectum. 
temoo, scorn, lemnere, -tempsi, -temp- 

tendo, stretch, tendere, telendl, tentum 
(late tensum, but eilensum, osten- 

ostentum). In cpds. Peri, -tendi. 
tenei, hold, tenere, tenui. Cpds. 
■tineo, -tinere, -tinui, -tentam. 
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tergeS, viipe, tergSre, lersi, tersmn 

(tergo, tergcre rare). 
tM4. rui, terere, trivi, tritum, 
ien^/rigiUH, tercSre, temit, tern- 

tszS, -weavi, texere, texui, texlum. 
tlmei, be afraid, timete, timui. 
tJngufi (tinci), uw/, dnguere, tlnxl, 

tinctum. 
tolls, lift, loUere, sus-tull, snb-litum. 

[•tol-no, 18B, Z>.] 
tondM, shear, londSre, , ISnsum. 

Perf. of at-tondeo, at-tondl; of de- 

(ondco, de-tondi (de-tolondi rare). 
tonS, thunder, tanare, tonul (al-toni- 

tus, Adj.). Usually impers. 
tarqasi, twiit, torquere, torsi, tortam. 
toiraS, dry tip, torrere, loirui, tostum. 
trahfi, draw, trahere, traxi, tractum, 
tremS, tremble, tremere, tremnl. 
trlbaO, aiiign, t ribuere, tribul, tribStum. 
tifida, ihnve, trQdere, trDsI, trOsum. 
taeor, match, tueri, tutus sam. Dep, 
tninei, be steellen, tumere. 
tnndS, pound, tundere, (tutadi), tQn- 

sum or tusam. Perf. le-ttudi (43, i) 

from te-tund5. 

nlclKor, avenge, xHtistS, ultus sum. 

Dcp. 
axffA,fusi, urgire, nrst. 
Oii, bum, Crere, iissT, nstnm. Note 

amb-Qr5 and (formed after this) 

comb-5r6. 



vSdS, go, vadere, -visi, -vasnm. 
TBlci, ie strong, valere, valu!, valitu. 

Teho, carry, vehere, vexi, vectum. 
Telia, tear, vellere, velti (vulM), vul- 

vindi, sill, vendere, vendidi [vennm 

+ d5]. 
TinaS, be sold, venire, venif [vemim + 

Dep. 
vergi, slope, vergero. 
vene, sweep, vertere, veni, vetsom. 

Early vorro, etc. 
Terti, turn, vertere, verti, versom. 

Early vorto, etc. Dep. re-vertoi 

has Perf. re-vertr. 
■riszQi, feed upon, vesci. Dep. 
vrapetiMi, become evening, vespeii- 

Bcere, vesperavi [vesper]. 
TetB, forbid, vetire, vetal, vedtam. 

Early voto, etc. 
Tld«5, see, videre, vldl, visum. 
vigeB, be strong, vigere, vigui. 
vlneia, bind, vincire, vinxl, vinctum. 
vlncS, eonquer, vincere, vici, victuin. 
tIsS, leoi after, visere, vEsI. visum. 
yivS, live, v!vere, vlsi, .victuin. 
V0I6, wish, velle, volui. Iireg. 192. 
volvi, roll, volvere, volvi, voliitum. 
TomS, vomit, vomere, vomul, vomi- 









N Google 



e; dep. ^dependent' r 
sued ; ftn. = foolno 



iiuper- ^imperative; imperf- ^ imperf eel ; iQd':= 
= DptatiTe; partic.^pankiple; reg.^regubrlyi 
iih; wh. = which. 



I, ab, aba, in cpds., SI, i ; use, 40G and a, 
406, I, 2, 408. 

Ablative, Form: abl. sing., decl. HI, in -a 
or -i, 76, a, 88, 2 : of adjs.. 118, i ; in 
adv9., 186, 1, 3, 41 abl, pi., decl. 1. in 
-ibua, 66,4; decl. IV, in -ubu8, 97, 1. 
Syntax: see synopsis, 404. 

Absolute lenses. 467, z, 47T, *. £• 

Absolute use of trans, verb, 288, a. 

Abstract nouns, form, 806, 1, 4. 207. a; 
defined, 840, 5 ; w. concrete meaning, 
a., a; pi. of, 103, n., 240, 5, i. 

Absurd question, w. an, 230. 

-Jbns, - 



, ««tqne. 
Accent, 31-33 



e, 64S. 



in -im, 76, ", 88, 1; in -a in Greek 
nouns, 85, examples ; ace. pi. in -la, 76, a, 
88, J, 118, 4; ace as adv., 126, ;, 6. 7; 
ace. pi. neut. of adj. of decl. Ill, 118, 1. 
Synlax: see synopsis, 879. 

" Accusing," constrs. *., 342, 343, 307, i. 

Acquiescence, how eipr., see Consent 

Act anticipated, anteqnam, etc., ». snbj., 
607. 4. o)-^) ■■ "'■ indie, il., n., 671. 

Action, nouns of, 806, I, 3. 

Active, see Voice. 

ActuaUty (fact), subj, of, 6B0, 5B1. 

ad, formin cpds., 61,2; w. ace., 380, 364, 
6; cpds. of. w. dat., 376. 

aded, meaning, 302, 7 ; adeS ut, S21, 2, a. 

-adSi, suffix, ffl)7. 3. 

AdiecliYes.^flrni,decl.Iand II, 110-112; 
decl 1 1 1,113-118; comparison,ll»-123; 
pronom.adj.,112,143; derivation of,308 
-210; numerals, 130-133; verbaladjs., 
146. Syntax: adj. defined, 221 ; used 
w. force of advs., 846 ; as substs., 249, 
260; pred,, 830; comparison of, 241 ; 
denoting a part, 244: agreement of, 
380 ; case «- nibll, aUquid, etc, 346, a ; 
neut. pL of, w. gen., 367. 
»4mntt, Mnstr. w., 351. 



Adverbs, /■a™.- 124-127,293; compar, 
188, 189; numeral advs., 133- Syntax: 
294-806; forces in comparison, 300; 
two comparatives, 301, 

Adverbial accusative, p. 209, itn.a; clauses, 
239; prefixes, SI, 21a, 1. 

Adversative conjunctions, 310. 

Adversative idea, expr. by abl. absolute, 
421, 5 ; by partic, 604, 2 ; by qui-cl. w, 
subj,. G83, », indie, 669, a ; by cum.cl. 
w. subj., 626,626; ». indlc, a68,a; by 
qnamqwun-cl. w. indie, 666. 

Aeafia, decl., 68, 

aequeac,307, z, a; vr. ai, w. subj,, 604, 1. 

Agency, nouns of, 80, I, 806, I. 

Agent,expr.byabl.w.ab,406,i;bydat,373. 

Agreement, of nouns, prons., adjs., and 
prtics., 316-327; o£ pred, depending on 
infin, w. putor, Tideor, etc., S9u, 2 ; poetic 
nom, in pred. of infin. for ace, 6B2, a; 
agreement of verbs,328-332i agreement 
w, antecedent of reL. 328, ', a. 

«iS,coni., 188, l; «ill.fonn, 831, l,i), n. 3. 

aliquis, aliqui, decL, 142, 2 ; use, 276, i, 

alitetatqoe<ac), 307, 2. a. 

aliua,dec].,118,'i ; meaning,279; as tecipr. 
pron., 266 ; ", atque or ac, 307, 2, a. 

Alliteration, 032, 19- 

Alphabet, 1. 

alter, decl., 112, a, c; meaning, 279, i, 2 ; 
as recipr. pron., 266- 

Altemative questions, 284. 

amb-, am-, 51, 3, 818, 1,*). 

ambi. decl., 131, 2, n. ; use, 277. 

ama, conj,, 165. 

amiJiua, w. abl., or witbout effect on case. 



416,^ 
an. 234; in absurd q 
AnacoMthon. 631, 8. 
Analogy, working of, 316, 4- 
Anaphora, 632. 5. 
AnSslrophe. 631, 14- 
AnchiafB. decl., 68, 
Andromacbl. decl., 68. 
Animals, gend. of names of, 68, 
aiiml, in mind, 449, c. 



ions, 236, 
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Answers, forms of, 23S, 233. 

kite, form in cpils„ 01, 4] "<■ ace, 8B0; 
cpds. of, w. dat., 376 ; in expressions of 
time, w. ace, 380, example, or abl, 424, 
example ; as adv., 303, c, 

Anteceilent, defined, SSI, a; omission of, 
284, i; Incomplete, 5S1, i, a; repeated, 
214, 4; attracted to rel., ii., 6, 887. 

Antepenult, 31, i- 

anteqwun or piiosqiuin, v. subj., B07, 4, 
a)-<ij; w.fut. perf. or (ut. indie, if., n.; 
w. pies, indie, G71; «. past tenses of 
indie, SCO, *. 

Anticipation, eipt. by subj., B06-S09 ; by 
fut. part, or fiit. indie, 607, 4, n. to a)- 
d) ; by pres. indie, 871. 

Anticipatory subjunctive, 606-509- 

Aoristic tenses, 466, 2, 487, J ; of indie, 
468, n.; of subj., 470, s. 

"Apodosis," see Conclusion, 673-GB2. 

Application, gen, of, 3S4. 

" Appositive genitive," 841. 

Appositive words, 317, 2; agreement of, 
319, 1, 320, II ; w. names of towns where, 
whither, whence, 402 ; attracted by dat, 
386, 3 ; often put w. a (el, 327 ; ace in 
apposition to a sentence, 395 ; nom. in- 
stead of voc, 401 ; position of, 634, 5. 

■pud, w. ace, 3B0, 464, 4. 

Arsis, p. 351, ftn. 5. 

■ —-'e lacking in Latin, 821, " 



-i», old gen. sing, in, 66,1. 
OkS, verto In, 168. F, a, 818, 1. 









. rates, 6, 5, 11, 12, 14, 1, n. 

Assimilation of consonants, 49-61- 

Association ol ideas, 315, i. 

Asyndeton, 305, 1, a. 

at, at enlm, etc., 310, i, a-t. 

atqne or oc, 807, 2 ; choice of Farms, ih., 

3, c\ used w. Idem, alius, ete, it., a, a. 
atqnl, 310, 3. 

Attempted action, tenses of, 484. 
Attendant circumstances, abL of, 423- 
Attraction, agreement of prons., adjs., and 

parties, by, 326, 1-5 ; of verb by, 33S ; 

adj. attracted into rel, cL, 884, T, ai>- 

positive attracted into rel. el„ 387 ; subj. 

by attraction, 639, 
Attributive wotds,317,t;agreenienl,380,I. 
andei, seml-depon^ 161- 
audlS, mnj., 169; w. cnm-cl., 624, a; w. 

partlc, SOS, I ; w. infin,, ib., a. 
aut, 308, t.3,a: correlative, 309. 
autem, 310, 2, a, 6; position, 634, S, 6. 
Auiiliaiy and principal tenses, 477, c. 
Auxiliary verb, 163, 164, 8, 



boDDt, decL, 110: compar,, 18>. 

Ma, decl., 92. 

Btaehf logy, 631, J. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 641, c, n. 2- 

Coesar. decL, BO, 3; Caeuria, pL, 103, n. 

Caesura, 640, 641 ; masc. and fern., 641, a. 

Calendar, 660-671, 

Calends, Kalendae, 664. 

" Can," " could," how expr., see Capacity, 

Capacity, expr. by potential snhj., 516, 
01 7 ; by pDHnm w. infin., 586. 

caput, decl,, 76, 77, 5 ; gen. of penalty, 
348 ; abl. of penalty, 438, ». 

Cardinal numbers, 130, 131. 

Cases, form, 61, WSt ; endings, 62-64; ear- 
liest meanings of, 334. 

cau»i,o«a™««(fl/,case,444,rf; w.gen., 
339, d; w. gerundive, 612, I. 

Causal-adversativE qui- or Cam-<:1., in subj., 
628, G8S, 586; in indie. 569. a. 

Cause or reason eipr,byabl, 444; byabL 
absolute, 421, 4 ; by prep, phrases, 444, 
*, c; by subj, qui- or cum.<l., 583, 685, 
626 ; l^ indie qnl- or cam-cl., 669, a ; 
by cl- w- quod, quia, quoaiam,ac qnaidi, 
665; by nSn quia, oSn quod, etc, w. subj-, 
635,'^,^; by partie, 604, 1. 

WvS, in prohibitions, 501, 3, a, 2), 603, 3, 
6); without nS, i6., n. 1; v. short -e, 
88, 2, b). 
:(e), particle, 32, n-, 33, 138, a, c. 



c»0,cc 



'., 393, 



CinM{,n.vo1-cl,,608,3,'i); n.cl-of obUgar 

tion or propriety, 613, S ; w. inlin., 6SB. 
cf teia. ace of respect, 389, a. 
eiteri, meaning, 879, i, a. 
" Characteristic " and " chaiaclerizing 

clause," see DescriptiTe clause- 
Charge, gen. of, 348. 
Chiasmus, 888. 
cird, circom, ciniter, w. ace., 380; aa 

adv3„ 303, c. 
circom-, form in cpds,, 61, s; w.ace.SBO-, 

cpds. of, w. ace, 386, 391, a; w. dat., 

376, 
Circumstances or situation, expr. by abl, 

428; by abl. absolute, 481; by pirtic., 

604, 3 ; by cnm-cl-, 634, 686. 
Cl» and cltii, w. ace, 380. 
• ■ mpar., 133, 



Clause, if 
ordinate), 384, i ; coiirdinate. 3 
p, 360, ftn, I ; descr., p. 260, ftn 
ditional, 338, 2 i free, p, 302, ftn 



i2ing, 676, 677, 
imax, 638, II. 
;pi.conj., 199,2 : 



eognSTl etc,, force of tenses, 487. 

c5b8, w. ace, 397, i ; w. vol. cl., SOB, 3, a) ; 

w.infin,887;».cl.ofactuality,621,3,o). 
Collective noun, 340, 3; agieemenl w., 

32S,331, 1. 



>, usual, 476, 477; 
shanical harmony 
tenses depending 



less usual, 478 ; n 
of subj. tenses, 4S0 
on pres. perf.. 481; 



Command, expr. by jmper., 488, SOI, 3, i ; 

by subj., 601, 3, a, * ; t>y fut. indie, 672 ; 

in ind. disc., 638. 
i^ommoa nouns, 340, 2. 
"Common"sylbble, 28, 5, n. 
commonMAcii, commonefi, constr. w., 361. 
commanis, w. either gen. or dat.. 339, f . 
Comparative, case constrs. w., 416, 417; 

w. qouu and qui- or ut-cL, S21, 1, c. 
Comparatives, decl.p 116, 118; formation, 



341,1-4; two fonipars., 
i,of ad™;, 128-128; 



and subj,, B04, 1. 



TOnis,218-318; quantily 

in cpns., xt\ accent in, 81, 3 ; vowel- 

ehange in, 42; assimilation ofprep. in, 

80, 51 ; redupl. pert- of cpda., lf3, D, a. 

Composition or material, gen, of, 349. 

Compounds of verb and prep., n.dat., 376, 
377 ; w. dat. and ace, 876, a ; v. ace, 
391,2; w. dat, or ace, (A, a. 

con-, com-, form in r^d"-, ^j, ft; tpHs. of, 



i^ 373 

third, 167; faunh, 1S9 ; of depon., 160 ; 
peripbr., 162; peculiarities in, 163- 
166 ; variaUon between conja., 166 ; of 
irreg. verbs, 190-197; of defect, rerbs, 
198-800; of impers, verbs, 201. 

Conjunctions, origin, 126; defined, 301; 
coordinating, 306 ajid I ; copulative, 
307; disjunctive, 308; advers., 310; 
inferential, 311; subordinating, 312- 

Connection, gen. of, 330. 

conscius, gen. w., 364; dat. w., 363, i, 6). 

Consecutive clauses defined, 619, 3, a. 621, 
t,e: of ideal cert^nly, 619,2, 3;of actu- 
ality, 6!" - 



U; changes of, 47-49; l ,.-,--, 

75-88. 

cinstitnti, w. vol. subj. or infin-, 586 and t. 

cSDStiS, constu. v.. 438, i, 3, a, b. 

Construction, defined. 314, 3. 

ciSosnEvi etc., force of tenses, 487. 

Cilnsuia, w, dat. or ace, 867. 

"Contention," w. com and abl., 418, i; v. 
dat-, 363, 2, c); w. ace, 397, 2. 

contentua, w, abl., 438, 4. 

contra, w- ace, 380 ; w. atque (ic), 307,2, n, 

Contractionof vowels, 46; quantity result- 
ing from, 18 ; of vowels, in poetiy, 668. 

Contrast, ut-cl. of, while . . . {yef), 663. 

Coordinate clauses, 225- 

Coiirdinate sentences, 828, 2- 

Coardinating conjunctions, 306-311. 

Copula, 230, a. 

Copulative compounds, 216, i. 

Copulative conjuniitions, 307, 308- 

cSrun, abl. w., 407, i. 

Corrective «ut, sive, vel, 308, 3, a ; qu«u.- 
quam. etsl, tametii, 310, 7. 



Concern, dat. of, 366- 

Concession of indifference, expr. by imper., 

497, 1 ; by sub}., 632. 1 1 by subj. cl. w. 

qnamvis ete, 632, 2. 
Conceswve,5eeConcession,and Adversative. 



Concrete object for wh., dat. of, 361. 
" Condemning," gen. w-, 342, 343- 
Condensed comparison, 631, 3. 



lingui8hed,676;t 

types, 576-681; in ind. dis., 634, 1, «, . 
Ciinfidi,w.dat., 362,11; - -■-' '"" 



:onjugation of verbs, 64, 14B-201; of 
sum, 163-164 ; conis. distinguished, 
148; ant cai>. ISB; Mtmd; IH: 



Correl: 



3,144. 



1, 140, a 



cum, prep, in cpds., 61, 6 , 
mtcom, etc, ii., a \ ideas expr. by, 418- 

cum-clauses : descr. cl. of ideal certainty. 
618, 1 ; of actuality, 621, 1 ; descr. cl. 
of situation, 684; of situation, w. caus. 
or advers. idea, BSIT; purely taus- or ad- 
vets, cl., 686 ; of repeated action, 640 ; 



B, 660 ar 



a; of tl 



660 and 



novingcl., 666 
larenthetlcalcl 
y attached des< 



:konine, 690: 
:ton,6Sl;sul 



■,Gt)Ogle 



eeneial condiHons, 677, f W- 3 ; see also 

examples, S78,aBl. 
cnpiO, w. dat. or ace., 387 ; ". gen., 362, 

3i w. subj., Sll, i; w. Lnfin.,B86, 687. 
cfli, V. subj. of obligalion. 513, i, x; of 

natural likelihood, S16, i, i. 



Dactyl, 637; dactylic hexameter, 639; 
dactylic pentameter, 642. 

Dates, how expr., 064-669. 

DaCive./'orm.' 5inH.,decLIV, in -6,97. ?: 
decl. V. in -H or -ei, 100, i ; in -i, ii., i : 
p(.,de(l. I, in -abas, 66,4; decl. IV. 1.1 
-iibus,97, 1. Ji>Hi'ai.- see synopsis, 363. 

ti, in cpds,, 24, 2. 

U, w. abl., 406, 406, 3. 4 ; for gen. of whole, 
346, e i w. verbs of Beparation, 40S. 

4ebe6, moods and tenses of, 582, y, w. 
infin., 686. 

d«cet, w. ace., 390, a ; w- subj., 613, 5 ; w. 
intin., 586. 

Declarative sentence or clause, 228, 1. 

Declension, 64, 66; the live decls. of 
nouns, 63; endings, 64 ; 1,66-68^ II, 
69-73; 111,74-98; lV,96-98; V, 89- 
101; nouns variable in. 107 ; of adjs., 
110-118; of comparatives, 116; of 
parties., 117; of numerals, 131; of 
prons., 134-142. 

Defective nouns, 102-104, 106; defect. 
compar.. 133; verbs, 198-301. 

'■ Defining" geni'' " "" 



Descripttve compounds, 316, z. 

Descriptive genitive,356 ; abl.,443 ; teHes, 
466.1,1'; descr.d. defined, p. 260, ftn. 
2; claused: see synopses, 499, 643. 

Desideratives, 212, 3. 

Desrc, see Wish, Sfl, j. 

dS»pSr6,w.datoracc.,367; w.acc,39I, t. 

diterior, comparison, 123. 

Determinative cl., p. 260, fta. i ; see syn- 
opses. 499. 543. 

Ditci-ininative Jes'.: iptive pronouns, decl., 
13T, 138 ; distinctive meanings of bir. 
iste. ille. Is, and of tUii, Wntus, tot, 271 . 

deus. UL^l., 71. s. 



die. imper., 164, 1. 

d'cB. w. v-.l. d., 602, 3, a) ; n. infin., 580 . 

in subj. iti cl. of reason, 536, a, a, n. 3. 
Sido, decl., 96, i. 
dlii, decl., 90 ; gend.101. 
"Difference "or "aversion." abl. v., 413 -, 

poetic dat. w., 363, a, c). 
dincilia, comparison, 120, 2, a, 
dlesns, w. ahl., 44S; w. subj. cL, 613, 3 ; w. 

- ■ - • .fi,819,2 . ' —-i - 



Degies 



f, 387. 



; of 



Degree. cL delcnniniag the, 660, aad ftn. 2. 

Degree of dlScrence, abL of, 414. 

Oegrsee .1 tnmpj.ri*jn,119. 

Oelibeiation, Bipr. by subj., 603 ; by pres. 
indie, 671; by fut. indie, 672. 

Demand, expr. by voL sulv, WO. 503. 3, a). 

" DemonitratlTe," see I>eterminative. 

Denominative verbs, p. gS, ftn. i, 211 ; nf 
conj. 1,311. I, 212,n, 166, 
tonj, H. 211, ■ -~ 
311, 4, 168, / 
169, 1. 

Dentals,?, 2, 13 ; changes of, 49, 4, 5, 8, 10. 

Dependent clause, 324, t and a. 

Depsndent compounds. 216, 3. 

Deponent verbs, defined, 146, 160: origi- 
nally reflexive, 2S8, 3,*; voice meanings 
of, 291, a-ii; perf. pass, partic.of, w. act. 
meaning, 802. t. a. 

Deprecatedact, w.aiiteqiiani,etc,andsub)., 
(f07, 4, d): «. indie., 671. 

" DepriJing,'' abl. w., 408. 

Derivation of nourts and adjectives, 203- 
310; derivatives, primary and second- 
ary, S03| vowel.iiuantitT in, 33, j. 

Descent, words denc^ng, 307, 3. 






s. 207. t 



iU9S,2' 



EMphthongs. 5 ; pronunc. in Latin, It. 

Direct discourse, explained, 533. 

Direct object, ace. of, 390, 391. 

Direct reflexive, 882, 1. 

Direction or relation enpr. by dal, 362, 
I-IIl; w. ad. m, etc., 3B4, 2; poetic 
dat. of direction in space, 375. 

dlB-, 24, r,61,;,318, r, «. 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 308, 309. 

" Distance," see Extent of space, ace., 887, 
I, and degree of difference, abl., 434. 

Distich, elegiac, 642, a, ftn. 6. 

Distributive numerals, 133; used for car- 
dinals, 347. 

Distributive pronouns, 143, 278. 

dia, eomiBrison. 129. 

doceS, constr. w.. 39S and i, 1). 



I 97, ; 



71, 



uvmutt, oeci., 91, 5; aumi, loc. Jorm, It 
6; gend.,98,ii; of place where, whithei 
whence, 449-461 ; w. modifiers, 454. 

dSnec. see dam. 

E>nub1e consonants, It. 

" Double questions," 284. 

" Doubt." w. Vila, 618, 4. *) ; 621, 3, i). 

" DuMtative subjunctive." see Deliberation. 

dubite, w. vol. cL. 602, 3, i) ; w. antic, subj., 
606,2. i); of ideal certainty, 619, 4^J : 
of actiiaUty, 631, 3, 1); w. inlin., 6H> 

d^'"^'■'dl5^etc 197 a 

dum, dSnec. quoiil. w. antic sub)., SOT, 5 ; 



,671; ( 



indjc. a., c 
lining time up to wn., 
.w.,560; determininj 
50 and i; damd. ol 

.1 .CuKli^Ic 



situation, SS9; replacing pres. pass, pi r- 
tic,60S, I ; subj. anm cl. of proviso, 628. 

dummodo, in cL of provlHi, 639. 

duo, decL, 131,1. 

Duration of time, eipr. by ace, 887, II; 
by per and ace, ib., a; byabl., 440, 

^Jr.^f'd^l"i41,i; UM,275,6, 
sdfi, conj., IBa ; edim, edia, etc., 196, a. 
eMoiS, w. vol. cl., 603, 3, a); w..' " ■ 
631, 3,") ■ 

.1, cl., 603, 3, a). 






i.,847; ■ 



ego, decl., 134; < 

eins, pianunc and quantity, S9, z, a 

137, a; elus modi, desct. gen., 3G6. 
Elegiac stanza, 643, a. 
Elision, see Slurring. 
Elllp^s, 631, 1. 

Empliasis, obtained by order, 636-638. 
Emphatic future-perfect, 490 and a. 
Emphatic perfect, 490. 
En^lage,631,9- 
Enclitics defined, 88,1; quantity of, 28,2 

d; question of accent b^ore, S3, n. 
"End lA motion," expr. W prep, w. ace., 

8B6; liy poetic daf., 876. 
Endea ■- --' -^'- ' 



Endingi, 



...r.. by vol. subj, 800, 
nflectional, origin. 303, ftn. 2; 
,64; of verbs, 151. 
)r emphatic perf., 490. 
enim, meaning and position, 811, 6. 
Entrealy,eiip[,byimper.,496;bysubj..830. 
SiS, conj., 194. 

e« . . . quS, of degree of difference, 424. 
Epistotaiy tenses, 498. 
eqnldem, use of, 367, a. 
Equivalent action, cl, of, 661. 
erii. gr. ace, 380, 364, ^. 
ergo, 811, i; w.een., 889, >^. 
-feca, verbs in, 1&, F, o, 213, J. 
Mae, often omitted, 684, e. 
Essential part, see Attraction, 
eat and noan, daCof reference w.,S66,a; 

BBt,w.potentialdescr.cl,.SlT,a; w.descr. 

cl.of idealcertainty,610,2; of actuality, 

631,i; w.aubst.cl.ofactuality,6ai,3, 

o); w. infin., 696, 3. 
et,307, 1,1, c;=etiam, 803, 2and«; et 

. . .et, et . , .asquB, neqoe , . .et, 309. 
etentm. 311, 6, a. 
Ethical dative, 373. 
etlam, in answers, 339, ] ; meaning and 

position, 803, 2 ; often added to Bed or 

vtmn, 310. 4, b. 
Miam^andetai, =a/Mi»i£J, 683, 8. 
otol, "corrective," 810, 7. 
Eiiphemism, 688, 12. 
ez or t, in cpds., 61, 8 ; choice of forms, 

406, *; *. abl., 406, 406i of point of 

view,4D6,z; w. verbs of sepaiation, 408. 



Exhortation, expr. I 

f ut. indie, 873. 
Explanatory geniti 
Explica-^ -■ 



1,3; questions, 
ub}.,B01,>; by 



,841. 



Explicit causal or adversative out- or 

cum-cl., 633, a, 636. 
eiapecti, w. antic, subj., 607, a ; w. infin. 

693, o. 
Extentofspace,acc.of,3B7iabl.of,43e,^. 
ezterua, exterior, eitrtmas, 138. 
eitrJ, V. ace, 380. 

lac, imper., 164, r. 

facillB, comparison, 130, 2 ; w. supine in 

-a, 619, 1 ; w. ad and gerundive, ii„ a. 
(acl6, accent of cpds. of, 31, 1; non-prep. 

forms, 818, 3; w, voksubj.; 603, 3, J); 

w. cl. of actualits^JWI, 3, o) ; w. infin., 

6B7,ftn, .,80*rrrn-il . 

Fact, indie, of, 463, 844; sAj. of, in con- 
sec. cIs,, 620, 831, 3, a), b). 
" Factitive object," see Result produced. 
■ n,138,o. 



famJB, abl., tami, 8B, 
familiAa, 6iB, i. 
iiri, conj., 198, 3. 
«»,indecl., 106,:. 

lis w. Bumne, 619, 1. 
fui, taiun, 163, 5. 
Fear, subj. cl. of, 603, a 
Feminine caesura, 641. 



19a est, w. infin- 686; 



imper., 164, 1 



feri, fenn 
fere,conj.,ll 

Gdii, 161; « 

FieW in whi 



lat.w.,365;w. infin., 804. 
m of cpds, in, 130, 3. 



a, 128, a 



]in'.abl.,434,2 



Final 
" Fine 
finis. decl.,87,'SS, 



9e-idi. 

cases, moods, etc., 31 6, t. 
x, 681; of rhetoric, 632. 

'oc., fin, 71, 3. 
p. 260, ftn. 3. 
\, changes in, 49, 13. 



defect, cpds. 



i,d; sing.andpl.,lD6. 
verb, defined, 146. 
'ofiin.31,i; con)., 186: 
«,, 196, a; abl. w-, 433, *. 
, „ m, 148, 166; pres. stem, 
166; denom., 211, 1. 
First declension of nouns, 66-68. 
First and wcond declension of adjectives, 

110-113. 
"Fitness,"adjs.of,«.dat.,36S-, vxAjIMfl^. 



3;6 



fligltS, cases w., 893 and i, i). 

Foot, defined. 63G. 

forlH, adv., 186, 7, n. 

ton, toram, etc., ISt, i, i, 

fun DT futnrum at ... = fut. infin., 473, c. 

Forestalled act, In subj. w. onteqiuin or 

priuaqoam, 607, 4, i)- 
Forgettine," "remembering," and " recall- 

■ ■' onstts. v.. 860. 
o/d«,ri, 44a, a. 



F01 



61, ftn. 2 



rlystems, 186-164; 
>rds, 202-818. 
tui, w. potential sub]., 917, 1. 



Fourth conjueition,lS9; 1 

Fourth declension. 96-98. 

Free clause, defined, p. 30. 

scriptive clause. 569. 



Ftequen 



s, 166, 2,312. 



s,897. 



s, 6, 3, 12. 

fiOEi, compar., 132; as adj., p. 190, ftn. z, 

frnoi, w. abl., 429 ; n. ace, ii., #; in ge- 
rundive conslr., B13, i, n. 

foi, etc., for sum, etc., as auxiliaries, 164, 8. 

Fullness, adj^ of, 309, 1; see Plenty. 

funeat w. abl., 489; w. ace, H.. i; in ge- 
r^ive constr., 613, 2, n. 

Fusion, explained, 815, 3. 

Futureconditions, more vivid, 679, o; less 
vivid, 680: past-ful., 60S, 609, 680. *, c. 

Fnlnre. Indicative: Porni, 173; in -ibil, 
164,5; meaningsof tense, 488,landn, 
434,486,486,2; special uses, 673; Sub- 
junctive; how replaced in Latin, 470, 
i,4anda,60B; Infinitive: meaning 
of tense, 472 and a, i; active, firm, 
178,3; passive,*™,;*,; Paxticifle: 
active, verbal adj., 146; in periphr, con js., 
162;/o™,132;meaningoftense,600,2; 

Sssive,verbaladj.,146; in periphr. coni., 
13; inconi!,IlIandIV,164,2; /o^m, 
184; meaning of tense, 600, 3 and *. 
Future perfect. Indicative; Fprm, 163, 
5, 164, 6, 174, 2; meaning, 468, 6; as 
emphatic fut., 490; Subjunctive: how 



gaudea,161; w. aec,, 397, 2; w.abl.,444, 
a; w. infin., 694; w. quod-cl., 666. 

fiender, 56-69; decl. I, 67; decl. II, 72; 
decl. Ill, 94 (summary), 73, 81, 34, 
36, 89,91,2; decl. IV, 98; decl. V, 
101; nouns variable in, 108. 

GeneraJ "truths" or "customs," expr. by 
pies., 463, 1, i. 

Generaliiin^ cUuse, 676; indlc, 679 and 
Its. ; subj. in 2d ^g. indef., 604, 1. 



Generalizing pronouns, 268; (he same 
used V. merely indef. meaning. 868. 

GeniHve, Form: sing, decl. I, in -is, 66, 
1 ; in -Si, ii., 2 ; decl. II, In ■! of nouns 
in -ins, -lum, 71, 2, 3; in -ii of adjs. 
in -ioa, 110, a; of pronom, adjs, 118; 
decl. IV, -1, 97, 4, S ; detL V, in -A -fl, 
and -i, 100, i, 3, 3; pi., decl. I, in •nm, 
66,3; decl. II, in -um, 71, 4; ofduMDtl, 
etc.. In -um, 181, 4; decl. Ill, In -did 
and .iam, 76; in adjs., 113, i ; decl. IV, 
in -6111,97.}. 5rH<tix.' seesynDpsis,338. 

Gerund, /^iimi, 134. 

Gerundive and gerund, nature of, 609- 
611 ; common uses, 618, 613 ; gend. of 
gerundive, w. mei noetrl, etc- 614 : rarer 
uses, 616, 616. 

"Gnomic perfect," 488. 

Grammatical gender, 66, i. 

gratii,w.gen.,339,>^; of gerundive, 613, 1. 

" Greek accusative," see Ace. o( respect. 

Greek nouns, decl. I, 66; decl. II, 73: 
decl. Ill, 96. 

Growth of meanings in constructions, 319. 

Gutturals, 7, 1, 13; changes of, 49, i, 3 ; 
stems In, 76, 77, 1. 

babes, w. potential c1., 617, i; w. inlin., 

397, i ; w. perf. pass, pattic, 609, 5. 
habSto, tense, how used, 496, c. 



liaeret, constr. n., p. igi, f 
Harmony, nt<l. of, 668. 
baud, use of, 397 and a. 
bars, see Svi. 
Hendiadys,631,5. 
"Hesitating," w, ol, qnln 
608,3,*); w. infin., 68fl 
Heteroclites, 107. 

Heterogeneous not ._, 

Hexameter, dactylic, 689. 



'of, 4^! 



103. 



s, 647. 



bic, quantity, 30; decl., 138, 1 ; hoc, quan- 
tity, SO ; huiui, buic, pronunc. 10. tl, 
138, *; meaning and uses of Mc, 271- 
273 ; hie . . . ilM, " (be former " ..." the 
latter," S74. 2 ; as indelinites, ii., i. 

bIc, adv., quantity, 86, i ; firm, 137, 7. 

■■--'- quantity, 16, n. 2 ; list, 679. 



H i ghiy I mprobable future 



»n,Gei,<-. 



e, 996. 



■ical perfect," 466. 4, a, (tn. 3. 
nisioMCal present, 491, 1. 
" Historical " tenses, p. 247, ftn, 2. 
boc, see bIc. 

" Hoping," conitr. w„ S93 and a. 
" Hortatory " subjunctive, see 801, 2. 
hortor. w. neuL ace. pron., 397, i ; w. voL 
d., 603, 3, a) ; w. Infin., 667. , 

-ogle 



huml, loc^Tl,6,U9, a. 
hamillB, comparison, ISO, 2. 
Hypillage,631, lo. 
Hyp6rlaton,e31,i3- 
Hypfrbole, 632, 2, 
Hypennetric leise, 641, e, n 
Hysteron piijteron, 681, 13, 

I, letter, l,fl,n.; consonant! 
i, consonantal, s< -" " ' 
in poetry, 666, 



-ia. suffix, 207, 1 
iacia, c ■ 



conditions and conclusions, 981i 1 



tmpcrS, w. dat., 362 ; w. d 

w. dat., 364, a 1 impets, con sir,, generally 
prefeiTedw.certainpass.miTns.,BflO, i,a. 

impetro, n. subj. d., S30, 2. 

imus, lowistfaTi of, 244. 

in, form in cpds., 61,9: w.acc., 380.881, 
38S ; w. abl., 433. 434 ; use w. ahl. of 



of, spelling, and quantity of 

...=. syll, 30, I. 
jam, compared w. nuic, 303, 4, ;. 
lam dill, lam pridem, etc., w. tenses of action 

in progtEss, 48S. 
lamtJc ^ortening, 28, n., 64B. 
Iambus, 637, b, 

-ibun, imperf. indlc. of conj, IV. 164, 4, 
-SbS, lut. of eonj. IV, 184, 5. 
Ictus, 634 ; relation to accent, 844, 64S. 
id qaod, 826, a, n. 2. 
Ideal certainty, subj. of, SIS, 519. 
Idem, decl., 137 1 u3e.S70; w.qidoratque. 

/*.,*.; w. dat., 363, a, «). 
Identifying pronoun, see idem. 
Ides, IdGs, 664: use in dating, 666-671. 
IdoDSua, comparison, 1 91 ; w. dat., 362 ; w. 

ad and ace, 364,6; w.qoior nt, 618, 3. 
Idas, g«nd., 98, a. See also Ides. 
iin», pres, act. partic. of eo, 188. 
-isr, infin. in, 164, 3, 178, i. 
Igitni, position of, 311, i. 
"lUaCive" conjunctions, 311. 
llle,decl.,138.i; meaning and uses, 371- 

874, 1; bio . . . ine . . . , 274, i'. iUe w. 

descr.qiu-cl.,621, i; w.ot-d.,6Sl,2,*; 

position of ille, 624,2. 
iUlc, dec)., 138, 1, c. 
illic, adv., quantity of final syllable, 2S, i ; 

accent, 32. 1. 
ImaBinative comparison, cl. of, 604, j. 
immG, 288. 

immGnls.w.gen,,364; w.abl.,p.234,fln.i. 
Imperative, endings of, 161, *. 
Itnperallve. synopsis of nses, 480 ; tenses 

of, 496; imper. of command, advice, etc., 



fflprogiis^ve 



i,i;,;w.iamaia,etc,,486; Indica- 
tive: >™, 171; in -ibam, 164,4.171, 
n.; meaning, 468, 3; of discovery, 486, i; 
epistolary. 493 ; Subjunctive: form, 
176, a\ original meanings: progressive. 



n. 214, 3 



i"), 212,2; peK 



Inchoatives ("Inceptivt 
of, 188, P, ftn. 
icomplete action, tenses of, 466, i, ftn. 

Indeclinablenouns, 106, 2; gend.of,6B, 3, 
'■Indefinite antecedents," 631, i, a. 
[definite idea distinguished from general- 
izing, 283. 

indefinite pronouns, list of, 142, 876. 
[definite second person in condition.s, 604, 
J, 676, a ; In general statement of fact, 
642 ; V. potential subj., 617, i. 

...definite subject, 886. 

indefinite value, 866. 

' ■■ ■■ " ■of,462,844;tenses 



Indi 



rf,468;l 

5ibility,obligation,etc.,882,3,o); general 

use5,see synopsis, 643; pres.. pres, perf., 

and future, in special uses, 671, 672. 
Indiflerence,expr.^imper.,49e; bysubj., 

681 ; concession of , expr. by imper., 487. 

2 ; by subj., 638, i ; w. qnamvia, ih., 2 ; 

w. licet, ih., a; w. at, /*., i. 
IndlEeS, w, gen., 847, a; w. abl., 426, a. 
Indignation, expr. by subj,. 603; by fut. 

indie, 672; by infln., 696. 
indignus, ¥;.abl.,442; rarely w, gen,, 364, 

c, example; w, subj. leL cl., 613, 3; •«■ 

supine in -n, 619, 2. 
Indirect discourse, defined. 633. 689, 691; 

ptons.and persons in, 638, a; Infinitive 

phrases governing, p. 318, ftn.; principal 
statements in infin.,634, 1,681; constrs. 
of, may be used w. verbs not suggesting 
ind. disc., 634, 1, a, 636. 1, a. 686. a; 
subord. els. in, 634, 1, 636-638. 
Indirect object, dat. of, 366 and a. 



fut. 



if fac 
. in. 470, 4 



637 ai 



I ftn.; 



Indic. ii 



807,3. 

" inoirecT renexive, ' zo», 2. 
Individual condition, see Condition. 
Indo-European speech, 46. ftn, i ; f 

of ca<Les in, 834; of moods, 469. 
indulgefl, w. dat., 362 ; w. ai ""' 



lOgl 






378 



Inferential conjuncMoiu, 311- 

Inlertor, compirison, 123. 

inflmas, lewisl fart of, 244. 

Iiilinitivei,/'orm,178. J^i/nj- synopsis 
o(u9es,SS3; gender.case relations, etc. 
084; tenses, 472; in ind. disc., 634, i 
691 ; tenses w. verbs af swearing, etc. 

V. verbs of obligation, propriety, etc, 
■ n,3ii,ftn.a;energeticoremphaticperfs. 
490i list ot verba takingind, disc., p.318 
ftn.; ordinary uses [dependent, 686-694, 
697, independent, htstoiital, 696, ex. 
cLamatory, 696 ; poeticaland later prose 
uses,S9B; special points; complementary 
inlin., 688, a : omission of subject in ind. 
disc.,G92; w. puitos, suitns, etc., 686/; 
w, veiiis (rf seeing, hearing, or represent- 
ing, 606, i,n.; in rel. els., S3S, i,«; alter 

Inflection, defined, 64- 

Informal indirect discourse, subj. of,. 536, 

1, a, 636, o. 
Infra, w. ace., 880. 

Isnlius, abl, w„ 438, z, a ; dat- v., ii., i. 
inopl, w.gen.,S4T,<T; w. abl,, 426, a. 
luqnui, conj,, IBI, 2 ; position of, 624, 16. 
"Inquiring," two ace. w, 393; in*rect 

question »., 637, *. 
Inquiry for instructions, in subj., SOS ; in 

indie, 671, S72. 
" Inseparable prepositions," see 21B, i. 
insidiae, pi. only, 104,4; ^t. w., 363, i, a). 
Instai, gen. w., 339, li. 
Instrument, abl. of, 423. 
Instrument or means, ends. denoting,206,6. 
" Instrumental ablatio," 61, i. 483. 
" Integral part," see Subj. by attraction. 
Intensive pronoun, see ipse. 
Intensives (meditatives), 212, 4. 
Intention, expc. by vol, subj, 600, SOZ.j, a), 

*),andftns.; by fut. act. partic., 6i|)7. 
intentaa, cases w., 438, ;. 
inter, fotm in cpds.. 91, 10 ; w. ace,, 380; 

cpds.of,*.(iat.,876; Inter sS, etc., 268- 
inteicIBdt, w. dat,, 366, c; w, abl., 40B, 1. 
jnterdico, w, dat., 366, c; v. abl. 408, 3. 
" Interest," dat. of, see Reference, dat. of, 

366-369, 
intetBBt, cases w., 346; w-vol-ct., 502,3,^1; 

v/. infin., 686. 
iBtetlot, comparison, 123. 
Interjections, 221, 313. 
Interrogative pronouns, 141, 278, 
Inlerrogatiie sentence, see QuesHons- 
Intd, ». ace, 880. 
Intransitive, see Voice and Verbs. 
Intransitiveverb3,passlveof.20I,':,290,a. 
-«, verbs in, of conj. Ill, 168, 168, 1. 
ipte,deci.,139; use, 267-""" 



ipslns, etc., 330, *. 



., 263, 



I; aEreemi 
264; OH 



M, in fut- inlin, pass-, 17B, 3. 

Irony, 632, 4. 

Irregular nouns of decl. III. 62. 

Irregular verbs, 170; conj. of, 180-187. 

i(,decl.,187; meaningand uses, 271-274; 

sometimes instead of at, 262, 2, a; v. 

qui^lidet S60; de3Cr,,S21, i ; w.nt-cl., 

521, 1, i. 
-is, ace. pi. in, 75, a, 88, 3, 118, 4. 
-isc5, inchoatives in. 212, 2, 168, F, a. 
Islands, gend., 68, 2 ; constrs, of place », 

449-461. 
iBte, decl., 138,2; meaning, 271, 274, 4, 
ita, in ansn^rs, 232, 1 ; Ita at or s«, w. vol. 

subj., 602, 2, a; itiut,atn5n,etc.,621,2, 

^;ltant,ofvaybywli.,i'«.;itasi,57S,;. 
lUque, accent, 32, 2, n. ; use, 31 1, 3. 
iter, decl., 80, 6. 

" Iterative" subj., see Repeated action. 
Iterative verbs, see Frequentatives, 212, i. 
-its, frequentatives in. 212, 1, 
iubeiS, w, ace., 397, i; w. infin.. 687; w. 

sub}., ii., i; iubeor, w. inlin., 588. 
ISgBnun. decl., 107. 1 : as measure, 676, i. 
-imn, gen. pi. in, 64, 88, 4. 91, i, US, 1- 
IuheS, constr. w., 431, c. 
luppiter, decl.,88. 

iOrttas, Aaving smirn, 161, 290, a, 4t- 
iui, decL, 86, 1 ; liis est, w, cl. of obligation, 

613, 5 ; ilia est belD, *. vol. cl., cf . 602, 3, 

c), and ftn. 
-iua. pronom. gen., quantity of i in, 21, 2, 

112, n. ; -Ins in gen. in poetry, 653. 
-ius, suffix, 210, I, 215. z ; gen. and voc. 

sing, of nouns in, 71, 2, 1; of adis. in, 

110, a. 
iuwd. abl- only, 108, t ; case, 414, a, 
iuveniB, decl., 88, 4 ; compar., 128, 123, b. 
ifiiti, w, ace.. 380. 
-ivi, p;rf. contracted, 173, ^; sbortforms 

of,^63, 1,3. 



Judging, person, in dat., 370. 

" Jussive," see Volitive subjunctive. 

JuTlaposition, in cpds., 214, 3, 218, I. 



LaUab, 7, I, 12; changes of, 49, 8, 10; 

stems in, 76, 77, i, 90. 
laetor. w, neut, ace. pron., 397, 2; w. abl., 

444, a; w, infin., 694. 
laetus, ». force of adv., 249; w.abl., 444. «. 
Leading idea not in principal noun. 333. 
Leap year, calendar for, 609, 671. 
Hge. by law, 414. a ; under tie aniiilion. 



436. #. 



LeuTJvid futiue condtion and ronclusion, 

fiSO. 
Utar, decl„ 111 ; constr. w., 411, a, 6. 
ni)ert,p1.(.nly, 104,41 gen. pi, of,71,4.i). 
miCTS, acquit, w. gen, 843; w. aU., 408, 



licet, conL 301; «. dat„ 868; «. sub 
fi81, i; =a!tlai.gh, 633, 2, a; w. Infii 
fi85; w- pred. dat., i'*., c. 

"IJkeness,"adJ3.of, w.dat,,8S2, 111; < 
gen., S3S, 



. abl., 4 



«,'- 



" Linguals," see Dentals. 

Liquids, 6, i; stems in, 79-81. 

Qtoie, <H. and without Id, 4S6. 

Litotes, 638, T. 

I^ocal point of new, dat. of, 870, a. 

Locative,/-«i-m, 61. « ; decl. 1, 66, «: decL IL 
71, 6; decL III, 98; in pion. advs., 
137, 7 ; doml, buml, etc., 449, a ; loca- 
tive of names of towns, etc., 449 ; apposi- 
tl™ to, in abl. w. prep., 4fi8. 

Locative ablative, 834, a- 

loc5,w. gerundive, 618, III. 

tocn*. pi. of, lOB, ; ; locS, loda, in abl. w. 






. abl., I 



)., 486. 



lonelus.« _. . _. . 

416, d; w. abl. ol ni 

loacum est, etc., mood 

Loosely attaclied descT 



ac 379 

Measures of money, ndght, etc, 673-677- 

mtcum, 41 S, a. 

Meditatives, 318, 4. 

medlas, the middU of, 844', w. abl. noon, 

436 and a. 
met, gen. of sgo, reg. objective, 364, a. 
meUoi, decl., 116. 
DKiniti, conj., 199; cas»4;onstra. v., SfiO 

and«; w. inRn., 688: force of tenses, 

199,1,487; memento, 496, c. 
mamor, 117,i, 118, i,fl, 2); w.gen.,864. 
-men, -mentum, suffixes, 306, 3. 
Mental action, obj. of, in gen, 860, S61. 
-mot, particle, 134, d. 
Metaphor, 638, ij. 
Metonymy, 633, 9. 
Metre, delined, 638. 
metni, «. dat, or ace, 867; w. subj. cl. w. 

ii«orut,e03,4: w. infin., 886. 
mens, decl., 180, a ; voc. mi, ih. 
mi, dat. of ego, 134. 

Middle voice, p. 158, ftn.; w.acc.,390,«. 
mini, quantity of final J, 28, n., 134, a; 

mihl, in poetry, ib., 683, i- 
mlles, final syll, 30, 3, 49. 4; decl., 76. 
miUtiae, in war, in the field, 449, n. 
miUe, 131, 3; use, 181,3, 4- 



linor njtu, 441 ; m 



e,'386, 1 



magnopera, nugis, maximE, compa.r.. I 

nugnus, coRipar., 122 ; nugnl, -C, of v 

orprice, 3*6, 1,4,'- 



621,3 



male, quantity of a, 28, 2. 
mtl5, conj., 108; w. vol 



:ipal> sentence or cl., 
i, 4^1 1 w. qnam qui 

of«,28,2.c); 



nu-ro., conj., 160; rare gen. w.. 863, 3- 
misceo, constrs. w.. 481 and a, b. 
misereor, miuiEsci, w. gen,. 383, 2. 
miseret, ace. and gen. w., 362, 1. 390, a. 
Mixed conditions and conclnsions, 888, i. 
HixedsUms, 74, C,90,91. 



ompat.. 189. 
. .. .m.3,a): 

tr. infin., 886, 887; DdUm, mlllem, w. 

subj., = a»ish,8l9,i,t. 
malUB, compar., 138. 
maneS, aiide by, constr. w„ 488, i, c. 
Manner, expr. by abl., 440; by ad, in, or 

per w. ace. i*., 3, o; by abl. absolute, 

421,8; by partic, 804, 5. 
Masculine caesura, B41, a. 
Material, gen. of, 349; may be eipr. by ex 

(poetic at) w. abl., 406, 4 ; prep, may be 

omitted in poetry, ib., a. 
Material, suffix denoting, 300, i. 
matonia, comparison, ISO, i. 
mailmJ, use in comparison, 181. 
maximi, gen. of value or price, 386, i. 
" May," " might," expr. t^ potential subj.. 

816. 817; by possum w. inlin., 686. 
Means, expr. by abl., 483; byabl.absolute, 

481, ?; persons as means, 428, a. 
" Measure of difference," see 484. 



-, 186; 



cc, 397, I 



, 72-678. 

Monosyllables, quantity of, 88-38. 
Moods, 146; mood-sign of subj., 178; 

mood defined, 460 ; table of forces, 468 ; 

general sketch of historical relations, 

489. 
Months, names of, 663; gend., 88, i and a. 
mora, p. 344, ftn. i. 
miSre, of accordance, 414, a; ot manner. 



., 387.111; com. 



■,Gt)OglC 



mii]tiis,coin|Brisan, 123: 

Mute and liquid, pronoun 

II J. n-; sepirated in 

Mutes or slops, 6,4. 12; 



; denoting a part, 

iced in same syll., 
poetry. 66S. 
mute stems, 76. 



urn, use, 311, 6. 

-nun, interrogative enclitic, 231, z, n. 

Names, Roman, 678 ; in adoption, ii., 4. 

nunqiui, Sll. 6, a. 

Narrative clause, subj.,w,nim,S24; indie., 
w, Bbi.etc., 6V7; of silualion,«.saiDe,fiBft 
w.duia,diiiee,etc.,660; w.anUqnamor 
pnuBqaam, S61; iiarr.paTtic.,dM,i,n. 

Nasalited vowels, 4, 3; before ni, 11, IB; 
belore -to, 34, a. 

Nasals, 6. 1, 18; changes, 49, o ; stems in, 
B2-B4; pres. w. inserted B, 168. C. 

llltB,abl.only,106,i; w. nUior, etc„ 441. 

Natural gender, 66, "■ 

Natural Qkelihood, subj. of, 614, BIS. 

net, length of vowel before, IB. 

ne-, pre^x, 24. 3- 

-ns, end., interrog., 33; added to forms In 
-M, 138, 1, d; shortened to n. 2B, n„ 
2S1, n. 3; use and portion, 281, I, i) ; 
-nB...an, 234; -ne . . . -ne, «., A ; w. 
exclamatory intin., 696. 

Dt, surely, 302, 8. 

at, nol. lest, general statement of use, 464, 
I ; fitting changed meaning, i*., a ; de. 
tuls: w. Inn^r,, 486j w. snbj.. see espe- 
cially prohiMUons, 501, 3; cL of pur- 

c1. of fear, ii., 4; in wishes, 611, i ; in 

msnts of obligation 'or propriety, 612, a- 
nB Don, in cl, of fear, 50^ 4- 
nC . . .quidem, nalrven, w, all moods, 464, 

I. a\ simply adds emphasis, 288, 2, a. 
" Nearness," see dat. of relation, 362. 



icenim, 311, 6,i. 
iceste est, < 
infin.. 68S. 






,602.3,^); w 
. 234. ". 



nidum, jftV; /in, w. subj., 606. 

Megative particles, see at and non; two 

negatives, 298. a- 
nimo, 106, 3 ; for nllllas, 276, 9, f, d, 
nSquflDi, compiir..l22. 
Deque, nee, and net, 464, 1 ; choice of 

forms, 307, 3, (; correL, 809. 
nescio, w. inhn., 6B6, 660 ; netdfi an, 631, 

/; nesciA quis, quS pactC, etc., 276, 4; 

same not affecting mood, 687, '■ 
neuter, pronunc, 10, *; decl., 112,fl; use, 

276,9; meaning in pi., <*., a. 

i,n.,p.ao9,(tn.s. 



Neu 



radi-as 



L., 3S7. 



nive, neu, 3(ri, 3; use w. moods, see ni. 

nl, length of vowel before, 18. 

ni. use, 678, 4. 

nibil (or nil, quantity, 26, i, 46), indecl., 

lOe, a; as ace. of degree, 387, HI; 

constr. of adjs. w., 346, a ; nihil reliqsi 

taoe, etc.. 340, a ; nibil abest quia, 502, 

3, i) ; nihil est qnod, qulr«. etc., 613, z. 
nibili, descr. gen,, 366, a; njhili, -o, of 

value or price. 366, a, 4B7, a, i). 
niU. nisi <i, forte, etc., 677, S78; niii w. 

abl. absolute. 421, 6,a; taeaaing txitil 

or iui, SIS, i,i. 
nitor, w.abl..US, 1. 
n61i in prohibitions, 601, 3, a, 2). 
nSlS, conj., 192 ; w. vol. cC 602, 3, a) ; w, 

■nfi.n., 686, 687. 
Nominative, Ftirm: decl. Ill, p; 36, ftn., 

76, 77, I, 80, 83, 86, n., 87, 02, n.^ 

decl. IV, W; decLV,e9. Syaiax: is 

subject, $3S ; as attributive, aDDosiiive. 

or pred., 317-821; in 

399, a; for voc, 401. 



niSn modo . . . «ed ni . . . quidei 
nJn nEmO and nSn nfiUus, 276, 6 
Din quia. etc.. w. subj., 536, 2, i. 



, interrog. particle. 231, i 



= ego, n 
-, objec: 



s, 2G9. 



nostium, gen. of the 
whole, 134, i, 264. a. 

Nouns,gender, 86-68; number, 60; cases, 
61-62; decl. 63-108; used onlv in 
sing., 103; only in pi., 104; w. differ- 
cnt meaning in sing, and pi., 106; 
defect, in case-forms, 106; variable in 
decl., 107 ; variable in gend., 108 ; deriv. 
of,203-SD7; classi(ic3tianofcpds.,2I4-, 
verhal nouns, 146; noun defined, 221; 
kinds of, 240 ; as adjs,, ii., a, i ; appos., 
319,1; pred., «., II. 

n9vt, etc, force of tenses. 487. 

n», length of vowel before, 18. 

naua canaa eitcu [,qiiici.qutn, etc,cf ■ 613, z. 

DDllui, decl., 112, a; use, 276, 9 and i. 

nam, interrog. particle, 231, i, d) ; in 
indirect questions, 637, d, 2). 

Number, in nouns, 60; in verbs, 146; 
nouns used only in »ng., 103; only in 

SI., 104; with difference in meaning, 
05; in agreement, 318-332. 
Numerals, 130-13d ; uses, i5. and 247- 
numqais, decl., 141, *, n. ; use, 276, 1. 
nunc, compared w. lun, 302, 4, 5. 
nupet, comparison, 129. 
Di, length of vowel before. IB. 

S si, in virtual wish, 582. ^ 



logle 



" Obeying," w. dat, 362. 

obiciS, quantity of first syll., 30, i. 

Object, concrete ob). for wh., <v. dat., S6t ; 
ind. in dat., 86S; direct in ace., 390, 
391 ; obj. els., see Substantive clauses. 

Objective genitive, 3S4. 

Obligation, expr. by subj., 018,013; by 
fut. pass, partic., 600, j; liy same used 

verbs of, 082,' 3;'in'ind. disc., i*., a), n. 2. 

Obbgation or propriety, subj. of, 012, 013 

Oblique cases, 61, a. 

obUviMOi, constis. w., 360. 

Obstructed consonants, 14, i, b, 37. 

Scior, comparison, 123. 

6di, meaning of tense, 189, i, 487. 

Omission of verb, 222, a, 631, >,a; of sub- 
ject, 267, 286 ; of antecedent, 284, i. 



Open syll 



■fterc 



s, 14, a 



':, 416, '. 



wel5,3. 



oportet, moods and tenses of, DBS, y, v. 

subj. cl,, 613, 5; w. infin.,OBB. 
appidniD, in appos. to names of towns, 462. 
Opposition, see Adversative. 
Optative, Farm, 170, n.; opt. subj., uses, 

010, 611. 
optimum est, moods w,, OOS, t, c), 086, 
opts, w.opt. cL, 611, l; w, Infin., 086, 087. 
opui est, w. abl,, 430, I ; of panic., ii., 1 ; 

*. supine in -6, 619, 2 ; w, vol. cl., 802, 

i,c)\ w. infin., 686; opus as pred,, 430, 



138. 



fiiStii oblifua, see Indirect 

fliiltie licta, see direct discourse, BS3- 

Ordinals,130, 131; w.qni8que,27S,2,<:). 

Origin, abl. of, 413 ; w. ab or ei, i*., o, i. 

tin, w, two aces., 393 ; w- subj. cl, 030, 2. 

Orthography, 62. 

OKymiton, 632, 3. 

paene, position of, 634, 13, a. 

paanltet, cases w., 302. i ; mood v., 080. 

palam, as adv., or w. abl., 407, 1, a. 

Palatab, 7, 3. 

pit, quantity in, 26, 1 ; cases w., 339, c. 

Parallel cum . . . tarn, 664. 

Parallel order, 628. 

Parataxis defined, 227; paratactic uses, 
imper., 487, 2 1 subj., 604, i, 811, I,*, 
630,1,632,1; indlc, 040, «. 

parituB, constrs. w„ 384, a, o, i, 686,/ 

" Pardoning," w. dat,, 3B2. 

Parentage ot origin, constr., 413. 

Parentheticalci.,667; partic =,604, 7, c). 

pars, 91, I. a; parte, in loc. abl., 436 ; par- 
tem, ace. of respect, 3SS. 

Part, idea of, denoted by adjs., 244. 

Participles, Form, pres. act., 183; decl. 
117, 118; fut act., 182; perf. pass,, 
179; lut, pass„184. 5j.«(oi.- nature, 
699 ; used as adjs.. 248 ; w. adv, force. 



240 ; as subst., 249, 260 ; used impe 
sonally In abl. absolute, 421, &.a\ per 
pass, modified by adv. or adj., 260, 1, n 
perl. pass. w. act. meaning, 290, a, 4I 



meanings, 146; of deponents and semi- 
deponents, 291; lackmg perf. act. and 
pres, pass, parties., how supplied, 602; 
Jut. pass. w. occasional pres. pass, force, 
600, 3, *; common uses, 604; special 
idioms, 608; nen uses in later Latin, 
606,607, 

Particles, defined, 221, d. 

" Particular conditions," see 076 and !ln. 

partior, conj., 160. 

Partitive apposition, 319, 1, a. 

" Partitive genitive," p. 1S3, ftn. 

Parts of speech, 83; defined, 231. 

parum, comparison, 120. 

parvus, comparison, 123; parvior -fi, of 
value or price, 366, ■, 427, s, a). 

Passive, see Voice. 

Past aorist, indie., 468, 4, o ; subj., 470, 2. 

Past'futureexpre3^ons,periphr. indie, and 
antic, subj, 608 and ftn. ; dep. past.fut. ^ 

cte, necessarily in antic, subj., i*. ; past. -^ . 

680, i; in periphr. fut. indie, it., i. 

Past perfect. Indicative: Form, 174, i ; 
meaning, 468, 5 ; of rapid succession of 
events, 498; epistolary, 403 ; instead of 
subj.contrary tofact,88I,f; Subjunc- 
tive: /orm. 176, f; meaning, 470, 1; 
in wishes, 610, a; in conditions and 
conclusions, 681. 

Patronymics, Greek, 807, 3, 

Penalty, gen. of, 343 ; abl. of, 428. 

penes, w. ace, 380, 

Pentameter, dactylic, 648. 

Penult, 31, 2. 

per, form of, in cpds., 61, 12; as prefix, 
218, <r; w,acc.,380; of persons as means, 
— ■•-- -■ ■'— -.3^7,11, a; 



ii., d; of d 
of ri 



ii, 446, 3, o 



; of c 



(; of 



of, 147, .5; ends., 101, a 
of, 163; types of, 173; pass., 164, 3; 
meanings. 468, 4 and 3; tenses of dep 
verb-w., 476, ,478, 481; perf. of enperi. ■ 



490; picturesque, 401, 1 , 
cession of events, 492; novi, memlni, 
5dI,coepl, etc,. 199,487; Suhjunctive: 
/o™, 175, *; confusion w. lut perf. 
indic. forms, 164, 6; In -Sim, 163, 5; 



meanings of tense, 46S,4T0; in result 
els., 478, S21, a, examples ; Infinitive: 
jS™, 178,1-3; w.asaeomitled, 164,7; 
meaning of tenses, 472; in ind. disc,, 
634, 689, 691; Partic:i-le: ft™, 
179, 180 ; meaning of tenses, 473, 6uO, 
601 ; pert, w, »erl« of wishing, f" 



Perfecl 



d, detinil 



e Perfect 
3f, 630. 



indicative. 



Periphrastic conjugation, 1Q2; peculiari- 
ties in, 163-169 ; periphr. fut, lenses, of 
indie, 468, 7; of subj., 470, 4.; when 
used in general, ii., a; periphr. fut., in 
ind. questions, 637,1^,1); in conclusions, 
indie, subj., or infin., 680, f, S81, a. b. 

Permanent truths, tenses of, in coml^na- 



pSm, w. ace., 38a 

poT-, prefix, 61, 13; 218, i, h. 

" Position, length by," see 29, 3. 

Positive degree, 119; wanting, 18$. 

Possession, dat. of, 374 and a. 

Possessive compounds. 216. 4- 

Possessive genitive, 339 ; in pied., 346. 

Pos9es»vepronoun3,/'<i>-n,186; use, 264; 
of 3d pers., how replaced, 266; when 
eiipr.|When omitted,26B; in pi. of dignity, 
269; as refieiive, 260, a; poss. prun. 
preferred to gen. of personal, 339, a. 

Possibility, expr, by potential subj., 616, 
617; by posium w. infin., 586; moods 
and lenses in verbs of, 682, 3, a); in 



;., 871 ; 



:.. 672. 



Person, 147 ; order of mention ol the thre. 

r;rsons,6a4, 15; person judging, dat. o( 
70; persons as agents, 406, i; a: 
means through wh.. w. pet, SSO, d; a! 
means by wh., w. abl., 423, a- 

pioUMoT, pntor. etc., 690, t. 
Personal endings of verbs, 161, 162. 
Petsonal pronouns, decl„ 134; use. 264 



of til 



d, 266; ' 



poateiquAin, w, indie, 667, 668. 

posterior, defect, comparison. 123- 

postqnam, w. indie, det cl., 660 ; replaced 
by a noun w. quam or the abl. of qui, 
;*.. c; w. narr. cl., 667. 6 S8. 

poctrimai, /Ae last to, 243. 

potWaiS, w. gen. or ace, 380, c. 

postulS, cases w., 393, b, 2); w, subj., 602, 



perauAdeB, w. dat., 362; w. dat. and ace, 

864,4-, w. subj., 802, 3. a)- 
perUaBume<t.constr.w.,seetaedet, 362, i. 
petiS, cases w., 398, c ; w. subj., 630, 2. 
Phonetic changes. 41-61. 
Phrase, defined, 224, 2, b. 
Picturesque lenses, 491. 
piget, w. ace. and gen., 362, i ; w. infio.,686- 
Place, adjs. denoting, 210, 3. 

l^Vreps^Msl 886,''M«,i"^d"%*™d 
a ; poets may omit, 483, a, 386, <,. 410, 
2; repealed relations all expr. (ad Clirf- 
80gonum«aca«tra,etc.),64ftc; constr.of 
na mesof towns.domus.ilis.elc.. 449-483. 

"Pbcing," w. in and abl., 433, £. 

Plan, how expr., 902, 2- 

l-lants, gend. oi names of, 68, 2. 

" Pleasing," w. dat, 862. 

Plenty and want, gen. of, 847; abl. o(, 428. 

PMonasm, 631, 4- 



dl(. meaning from sing., 108. 

plQa. comparison, 122; plua. w. abl. ■ 

without effect on case. 416, rfl pluris ai 



„ 3. «)■ 



, 624, 1 1, a. 
,ning,3ft!,6; 



ib., c; in gerundive constc., 613, 
potior, defect, adj., comparison, 123. 
potiMimnm, 802, 6; posi" ~" ~ 
potiui, comjarison, 120 ; 

position, 624, 13, a, . 

subj., 607, 4, d). 
pr»8, sometimes shortened, p, 9, ftn.; w. 

abl., 407, 1 ; epds. of, w. dat., 376. 
praeceps,decL,117, J; w. adv. force, 946. 
praeaettim, w. qui or com, 623, b, 626, a. 
pra»tiS10T, w. dal. or ace., 864. 5. 
piaeanm, conj., 190, 191 ; w. dat., 876. 
praeter. w. ace, 880; w. infin., 898, 3: 

cpd. of, w. aec, 886, a. 
pioeteivebot, w. ace.. 886, «. 
Prayer, expr. by imper., 496. 
Predicate. defined, 229. 280, 817, 3; pred. 



irb, 317, 3, a; 01 
~ 1. ace, 892, a\ poss. gen. in, atM 
anient of pred., 318-332, agreeinj 
ubject of main veilj, 690, 1, 692, a 
. 1. attracted by dat., 326, 3, 888, c. 
Prefixes, adv., filing, 61 ; lists, 21B. 



Prefixes, adv., spelling, 61 ; lists, 21B. 

Prepositions, Form, 126; assimilation in 
c[ids„61. .^j'>i'ai.-deflnition,221,30S.- 
origin and early use, id-, a ; cpds. of, 
taking dat., 376 ; taking ace, 301, 2 ; 
taking dat. or ace, it,, a\ taUng two 



aces., 386; preps, w. act;., 380-388; 
preps, w. separative afaL, 406-412; w. 
sodativeabl., 418-480; w. locative abL 
433-436; «■ names of towns, snail 
islands, etc., 463; summary of uses of 
cases w. preps,, 466-468. 
Present: present system, 147, A; Fiirm 
of presen) stem, 166-170; meanings 
-D all forms: of pem ' 

istoms, 468, >, i -"■■ 
, ed action, 4S4; 
etc., 486; Indicative; /orni. 162, i, i, 
166, 170 ; progressive, 468, i ; aor, ib., 
a; histoiical pres., 491, i ; special uses, 
671; Subjunctive: firm, 176; pres. 
■' ■ ' 3, 469, 470, i; w-progres- 

conditions and ci 









3f haUtual 



»$; Ii 
164, 3; 



^■.firt 



meaning, 4 
/o™, 188: 



178, i 



-ier, 



478 and i; Parti- 



meanmg, 473. 
" Prevenlfng," w. si 
Price 01 ^ 



prtdie, w. gen. or ace, 380, c. 
Prinury derivatives, 803; 1 



" Primary " tenses, 476 and ftn. ^. 
Primary verbs, p. qS, ftn. i ; of conj. 1, 166, 

3, 41 of conj. II. 167, I, a, 2; of con). 

111,168; of conj. IV, 169, z. 
prims distlngubhed from luimum, 302, 3. 
primus, lie first lo, 843. 
pilnceps, decl.. 76, 77, i, 4; 118, 1, a, j; 

tht first 10, 843. 
Principal and auxiliary tenses, 477, c. 
Principal parts of verl^, 160- 

pijoc, comparison, 183 ; the first to, S43. 



407,1 



276; collective, 277; dislrib., 278; pro- 
nam. adjs., 879; rel. prons. and adjs., 
S81-2S4; agreement, 321-326; tefer 



386, a 

Pronu * 



n ind. disc., 683, a 



Latin, 9-11, 

cautions, 36-40. 
piope, comparison, 129 ; w. ace., 880 ; po^' 

tion of, 624, M, a; props i, 406, a. 
Proper nouns, 240, i. 
' - -Tiparison, 183; w. dat, 363, 



III ; w. 
propins, « 



:., 380, b. 
ccSSO,/. 



; by V 



"Propriety," expr. by subf., 612, 618; 

pTopiius, w. gen. or dat., 339, i. 
propter, v. ace,, 380. 
Prosody, see Quantity and Versification. 
pA^er, decl., Ill, a. 
p[6spici6, n. dat. or ace, 367. 
prSium, conj , 190, 191; v. dat., 362- 
Protasis, see Conditions, S78-6S2. 
prSvidei, w. dat. or ace, 367; w. aubj., 602, 






w.abl., 



prscu], as prep. w. abl,, 406, c. 

Progressive action, tenses of, 466 and ftn. 

iraliilwe.w.abl.,408,2; w.vol.cl., 602,}, 
*); vf.infin.,687; prohibeorw.infin.,688. 

Prohibition, hovr expr., 496,'^, 601, 3; in 
ind. disc, always sub]., 638. 

ProUpsis, 631, 11. 

" Promising," constr. w„ 693, a. 

Pronominal adjectives, 112 ; use, 279. 

Pronominal adverbs, 186, 3, 4, 6, 7, 187. 

Pronouns, declension: pers., 134; reSex., 
186; pass., 136; det.-descr,, 187, 13B; 
inlens., 139; rel., 140; interrog., 141; 
indef. and distrib., 148; pronom. adj., 
148; coneL, 144. Syntax: prons. de- 
lined,SSl;classyicatlon,263; pers,,864- 
SfiS; reflex., 2efr464; Tecipr.,86e; in 
tens., 867-869; identifying, 870: det.- 
descr., 271-874; intern^,, 276; indef.. 



Proviso, cL of, » 

proiimf, w. ace, 360, i. 

proxlmiis,nr.da<.,3e8. Ill; w.acc,,3B0, h. 

pndet, w. ace. and gen., 362, i, 380, a\ v. 
■nRn., 686. 

Purpose, expr. by dat., 360; byacc.w.ad 
orin,3e4,3; bysubj.cl.,M8,2; byacc. 
of gerund or gerundive w. ad, 618. Ill ; 
by gem ndargeiundivew.canBAor iP^tiA, 
618,1; by supine In -um,618; by parties., 
606, 1, 606, 607 ; by poetic infin,, 698, i. 

i)DOd, 826, a, n. I. 

.; interrog., 876, 5; 
i60 and Itn. 



!r compars., 416, 41 
ifter compars., 681. : 
n. and followed by ai 



ir price, 3S6, i, 427, 

■,CH)Ogle 



qiiantity.lB; evidences of, le, n. 

of " hidden quantities." 679. 

4iuuitDS,proiiom.adj., 143', interroe., STS, 

5irel.,144;uses,282,l;»'.del.d.,fiS0 



quaal, w. qnldain, 276, ;. a; «. abl 
lute, 431, 6, a ; w. subj., SM, 3. 

^ue, end. particle, 32, n., 33, 1, 307, i 
and«: .qne . . . -que, SOS, a. 

qiiet, conj., 194, c. 

Questions, classification by form, 231 ; al- 
ternative, 234 1 rhetorical, 236 ; absurd, 
836; for subj. questions see synopsis, 



4; ''»e,a76,3. 

_ . 1,142, 5 ; use, 276, ?. 

qnJiqae, 142, 6; use, 278, i; in partitive 
apposition, 319, 1, a; w. pi. verb, 331, 2, 
in agreement, or w. gen. of the whole. 



qu6, in cl. of purpose, S02, 2 and b. 

qnoad, see dura. 

qnod, reL, = id quod, SSfi, a, a. 2; quod 
sclani, etc., 621, 1,/. 

qnod-clauses, indie, of lime included in the 
reckoning, 660 and ftn.; of equivalent 
action, B61; subst. cl., 662, i and ftn. i ; 
quid qttod , ..1 ii.,a; qnod^L of respect 
(as to Iht fail lli^d), 662, 2; of cause or 



n,868; : 

ind. disc.. 635, z, a ; of rejected reason 
ii.,i\ of obligation or propriety, 613,2 

qaora, earlier form of cum, M, 1 . 

--' '- - "--.vol. cl., 602, 3, 6). 



qui, interrog. pron,, see quis. 

qui, rel. pron., decl., 140; stem, 141, n 
meaning, 282; qni-cls., In subj., s 
synapsis, 499 ; in indie, S43 ; in ca 
>.,S77. 



iH:lau 



ic, of c 



S6fl; sami , . ., , . . 

a \ of rejected reason, ib., i, 

quibutcum, viHh ■uihom, ivilh whici,Ht. a. 

quicum, ivUA whom, with which, 140, b. 

qnicnrnqne, decl., 140, d\ meaning, 282, 
II; as indef., 276, 10, 2B3. 

quid, tQ what extent! 387, III; in what 
respcctl 3B8; why'^ ih., n, ; qnld, qnldni, 
why * why not .' in questions of obliga- 
tion or propriety, 613, i; of natural 
likelihood, 616, 1. 

quid iiu>i,what (of the fact)/Aa<.' 662, i.a. 

quldam, 142, 3; use, 876, 5; w. quasi, 
ii., a ; w. ex, 346, e ; quidun sunt qui, 
mood after, 621, i, *. 

quidem,302,t; ».tfi,267,a; w. is, 274, 3. 

quilibet, 143, 9 ; use, 276, 8. 

quia, w. Indlc, S46, a; w. imper. 406, *; 
w. subj. in vol- subst. cl., 662, 1, i): in 
cl, of obligation or propriety, -filS, 2 ; in 
cl. of ideal certainty, 619, 2, 4, 6) ; in cl. 
of actuality, 621. i, 2, 3, *). 

qulppe, w. qu!-cl.. 623, h \ w.cnm-cl,. 626, a. 

quis, indef., decl., 142, i ; use. 276, i. 

quia, interrog. pron.. and qui, interrog. 
adj., decl., 141 ; distinction not always 
observed, ii., a, 276, 4, a ; stem, 141, *, 
n.;cpds.,141.*, 142; meaning, 278, 1, 4. 

qui!, for qnlbUB, 140, c. 

quianam, qnlDftm, 141, *. 



qnot, correl., 144; meaning, 282, I. 
qnot and quotns, interrog., 276, 3. 
quotcumque, meaning. 282, II. 
Quoted expressions, gender of, 66, 3. 
Quoted tfason, subj. cl. of, 636, 2, a. 

qaotqBOt, mean' " 

quotuB qulsqae. 



Reason, see Cau 

Reciprocal proi 

phrases, 266. 






ubj.,1 



173, Z>; inc, 

Reference, dat of, 366-369 ; gen. of, see 
Application, 364. 

ritert. cases w., 846- 

Reflexive, passive used as, 2BB, 3. 

Reflexivepronouns,138,MO, a, *; use of 
■f and aniis, 862, 264 ; Ipce as reflex., 
863, 264, 4 ; inter ««, etc., as reflex., 266. 

reiclfi, quantity of flrst syll., 30, i. 

Rejectal reason, subj. cl. of, 638, 2, 6. 

Relation, words of, w, dat., 362-364. 

Relative adverb, see Adverb. 

Relative clause, is either declarative oi 
conditional, 228, 3, a;=noun, partic, 
appos., etc., 284, 3; position, 6iM, ro, 
284,5; w. inlin., in ind. disc., 636, i,6\ 
moods in. see qnl-cls. 

Relative pronoun, decl.. 140; defined, 
281; meanings, 282, 283; peculiarities^ 
in use, 284 ; agreement of, 382-326- 

Relative tenses, of indie, 467, i,477,*; 
of subj., 470, 3, 477, *. 



'., 360. 
Repeated action, sub], of, 640; see also 

habitual action, 484, and generalizing 

condition, 678, a. 
" Rep[M8cnt«tia," see Picturesque lenses. 
" Representing," verbs of, w. pres. partic, 

606, I ' ■ 

Reque.^t, 

T(s, decL, 99, Too,' 1 ; i 

" Resisting," w. dat, 363. 

Resolve, eipr. by sub]., 601, i; by ptes. 



38s 



Second person sing, indef., in generalizing 
conditions, 604,3; in potenlialsubj.,61 7. 
i; tngeneralizingstatementsof facl,643. 

Secondary derivatives, 203; nouns, 20T; 
adj., 200, 210; verbs, 211, 213. 

*' Secondary " tenses, p. 347, ftn. 2. 
- n,41S,<i. 



, y fut, 

Respect, expr. by ace, 3BB, 3B0; by abl., 

441 ; by supine in -u, SI9, i, i. 
Restrictive clauses, S38. 
Result, abl. expressing, 422, II. 
Result, els. of : obligatory or proper, 613, 4 ; 

possible, 617,3; ideally certain, 819, 3; 

actual, fi31, 1, 
Result produced, aci. of, 394. 
reus, w. gen., 342, a\ »atl reus, 343. 
Rhetoric, figures ol, 632. 
Rhetorical del. cL, 69^ a, n. y. 
Rhetorical questions, MS; question of fact, 

in inlin. in ind. disc., SOI, a. 
Rholacism, 47, 86, n. 
Rhythm, 633. 

Rivets, gend. of names of. SB, 1. 
rogS, w. two accs-i SOS; *. subj. cL 

630, 2. 
Root, 14T, n. 3, 203, fin. i. 



B-stems, 86, 86, 116, a. 

aacer, comparison, 133, a. 
Mepe, comparison, 129. 
ulvE, defective, 300, 1. 
tint, in answers, 232, 1. 
ulin, 236, 2, d. 

satis, comparison, 129; w. dat„ 363, 1. 
"Saying," infin.w. verbs of. 689; w. cess, 
of |di«ir,_etc,),590, 1; subj.*., 608, 3,fl). 

•eiioB, 

Bcitd, f< 



e, 406, <: 



i in. 168, /■, 212, 2; lenglh 

vowel before, 18. 
»t, sfs«, see sal. 
86-, (M-, prefix, 218, 1, i). 
Second conjugation, 148, 1B6, 167. 
Second declension, 69-73. 
Second object, in ace., 302, 393; in a 

w. fitoi, etc., 180, a. 



sed, 310, 4 and b ; ted eDJm, 311, 6, b. 
"Seeing," verbs of, w. pres. partic, 60S, 

Semi-deponents, 161; voice-meanings,891. 

SemitiUlus, «48. 

Semivoweb, S. 

Bcnei,decl.,88,4; compar., 132, 13S, J. 

Sentence, defined, 280; how made up, 

221; simple, 283, i; compound, ii., 2; 

coordinate, I*.; complex, <*., 3; fourfunc^ 

tions, 388. 
Separation, abl. of, 406-411; gen. w. verbs 

of, 34B. 
"Sequence of tenses," reg,, 476; encep 

tions to, 47B-480. 
" Service," dat. of, see Tendency, 360. 
"Serving,"dat. w., 368, II. 
sistertius, sfstertiiun, 676. 

Shortening of voivels, 20, i, 2, 26. 

" Should," see Obligation and Kalural 

likelihood. 
El, meaning, 578, 1; In ordinary conditions, 

679-681; in loosely attached condition, 

683, a; in virtual wish, ii., 5; in ind. 

question of fact, 688, 2, b; adversative 

or concessive, S82, ?. 
Bi minus, 678, ] ; si modo, 682, 6. 
d nSn, 678, 2, 3. 

>■ quidem, = "for" or "since." 682, 9. 
Sibilants, 6. 3, 18. 



ut, 881, s 



., 120, : 



., 339, 



Simple sentence, 223, i. 
limul, poetic w. abl., 418, b. 
slmul, aimulatque(ac),w.aor. indic.,687. 
liD, use, 678, 2, 3; see also si. 
sine, w. abl., 406! 

Singular, nouns used only in. 103 ; want- 
ing, 104 ; of different meaning in pi., 106. 
Bins, w. subj., 631, 2; w. infin., 687. 
Situation, descr. cnm-cl, of, in subj,. 884 ; 

in indie. 668; duni<l. 1^. S90 ; expr. by 
partic, 604, 1 ; by historical infin., 698. 

Situation, tense3of,466, I, a. 

Biveor«u,308,3andfl; correlative, 308. 

Slurring, 34, i, 38, 646. 

-», frequentatives in, 218, 1 



386 



I., lis, a ; ^en. of, w, poss. p 



and itn. 
Sona 



, <oiced, consonants, 8, i, 12. 

Sounds, general statement, %-i ; cb^ilica 
tkm of the Latin sounds, IS. 

Space over which. 426, c; see also Extent 

"Sparing,"dat. »., 3M, 11. 

"Specification," gen. of, see Application 
abl. and ace. of, see Respect. 

Speech, paitsof,221-, figures of, 631, 632. 

Spelling, variations in, S3. 

Spirants, 6, 3. 

Spondaic verse, 639, i. 

Spondee,' 687- 

ipsnte, defect., 106, i ; of manner, 446, i. 

Stage, tenses of the, 466, 1. 

Standard, abl. of, 416 1 «. •!, '*, a. 

■UtuS, w. subj.. 002, \.a) ; infin.,6S6, S89. 

Stem, of nouns, 62, i, n., 63, S03-206; 
of verbs, 202; the three stems, 147; 
pres. stem of the four con js., 148 ; union 
of stem and ends., 162; form of tense- 
stem, mood-stem, etc.. 166-184. 

Bti, aiidc by. w. abL, 438, 1. 

Stress, 31. 33, 1, 2. 

■tnd«i,w.dat.,362,II; w.infin.,S86,AB7. 

■U-, pronunc- in luivis, snidei, sutedl, 11. 

■aides, w. dat., 362, 11; w. ace., 364, 4; 
w. vol. cl., 502, 3, fl) ; w. infin., 687. 

rab (BBba), form in cpds., Gl, 14; w. ace., 
SBlandJ; w.abl.,433. 

Subject, defined, 229 ; omitted, 285 ; Indef ,, 
986; of finite verb, in nam., 336; lilie- 
wise of historical intin-, 696 ; verb agrees 
v., 3iW ; IvH) or more w. one verb, 32B ; 
subj. of infin. in ace, S98 ; sometimes 
omitled, 692 ; cl. as subject, 238. 

Subjective genitive, 344. 

Subjunctive, origin and mood-Mgns, 178 ; 
tables of general forces, 462 ; for cletaits, 
see synopsis, 4M. 

Subordinate clause, defined, 224, i, 3, a. 

Subsequent action, defined,470,3indftn,2. 

Substantive ds., defined, S38 ; used as sub- 
ject, obj., etc., i*., 319, i,£, 697, 1, a), ,() ; 
subj- : vol., 603, 3 ; antic, 607, J ; opt-, 
BU, 3 ; of obligition or propriety, 613, 
S ; of natural likelihood, 6li, 3 ; poten- 
tial, 617, 3 ; of ideal certainty, 6IB. « ; 
of actuality. 821, 1 ; of request, 630, s ; 
of consent or indifference, 681, 2; ind. 

?iiestionsoffact,53T, c; indie: w.qaod, 
63, I ; w. enm, 688 ; infin., 886-694. 
Substantives, defined, 221, a; adjs. and 

parties, used as, 24S, 260. 
snbter, w. ace., 382 ; w. abl., ii., a. 
Suffixes, primary and secondary, 203-310. 
Suree5«on,lnlmp=r.,4fl8; in subj., 601, J- 
BDl, dec!-, 138 ; use, 260-264; w- gen- of 
gerundive, 614; gen. of, reg. obfective, 



■am, conj., 163. 164; as copuU, 230, a ; 

w. dat. of possession, 874; est ut w. 

subj., 621, 3. a) ; est w. infin., 898, 3. 
lanimns, lie tip of, 244. 
■unt qui, nuods alter, 621, i, b. 
»uper,formincpds.,218, i,a); w.acc,S83 ; 

w. abL, 436 and a, j ; as adv., 308, c. 
IBpedor, comparison, 123. 



mu*, 120, 1. , 
120,4,18B,183;expr.bytn 



S,121; 



Sujnne, formation, 181 ; in •um, use, 618 ; 

in .ii, uses, 619. 
aupri, w, ace, 380. 

Surd, or voiceless, consonants, B, i, 12. 
Surprise,expr. by subj.,603; byfutindic, 

672; by infin., 696. 
Suspense, in Latin sentence, 625, 111. 
■uu«. 136 ; usesof, 360-264 ; special mean- 

ings, 264, 3; aun» quiique, (*., 2, a. 
Syllables, 13 ; division of, 14, 16 ; open and 

closed, 14, a. b; quantity of, 29, 30. 
Synairesis, p. 352, (tn. 3. 
Synalo^pha, p. ■ws. ftn. i. 
Synaphela,641,n.4. 

Synoipe of vowels, 43 ; used in poetry, 660. 
Synecdoche, 632, %. 
Synesis, 631, 6. 
Syniiisis, p. 35a, itn. i. 
Svntax. defined, 219. 
- ' 881. 



Synta^t, figures of, 881 
Systole, 663, 3, ftn. 4. 



Tacit caus..advers.cl.,669,a; expUclI,633,a. 
Uedet, w. gen., 362, i ; w. ace, 890, a. 
" Taking away," dat, w. verbs of, 871, 
taUs, 1«, 144 ; meaning, 271 ; »■ qui and 

subj., 831, I, b. 
tom w.qui orquin, 621, i, a\ tam w, utor 

quin, 631, 2, a. 
tomen, 310, 6 ; ^ition, 11 



682, 8, 



J, 310, 7; =flJ 
'. abl, absolute, 421, < 



ough. 



subj., 604, 3. 
landem, /r^y. in questions, aoi, -£, n. 
tantl, gen.ofvalue, 366, i;tuitiDt, 613,4. 
tantumabeat ut, 631, i,a). 
tantui, pronom, adj,, l43. 144; meaning, 

271; w.subj.qui.orBt-cl.,621,i,a; w, . 

quantUB and indie, 660. 
-to, end. particle, 134, d. 
" Teaching." two aces, w., 893. 
tsgo, conj., 15T. 
"Temporal "cam-cl., 624,625; Hbi.cl., etc., 

667, 668. 
tempusest, w.subj,, 602,3,f); w, infin., 688. 
Tendency or purpose, dat. oif, 360. 



38; 



Tenses, 146; stems of, 147, n. i, 166-lTfi; 
lense defined, 46S ; tenses of the stage, 
466, i; iot. tenses, i*., 2; rel. tenses, 467, 
I ; absolute tenses, ii., 2; lenses of in- 
dicative, 468 ; of imperative, 471, 496; 
o( infinitive, 4T2, fi93; of subfunctive, 
46»; 170; of the paiticipks, 473, 600, 
601; special points: combinations ("se- 
quence") of tenses, 476, 477; less 
usual combinations ("exceptions to the 
sequence"), 478, 479; mechanical har- 
mony of subj. tenses, 480; tenses depend- 
ing on ores, perf.,481 ; permanent truths 
dtqiending on past tenses, 482; tenses 
of habitual ("repealed" or "custom- 
ary ") action and attempted (" conative") 
action, 484; w.iun diii, etc.. 48S; ol dis- 
covery, expr. ^ imperf., 486, i ; by ful., 
I'i.. 2] pert, of experience ("gnomic"), 
488; perf. of state of affairs no longer 
existing, 489; energetic or emphatic 
perf., 480 ; historical pres. and pert., 491 , 

492 i epistobry tenses, 4»3 ; accuracy 
of use of Latin tenses, 4M, ST7, □. 

Wni,' iy'larij, 426, a ; pn itiid, 449, 

changes in, 1S2, i. 
Thesis, 654 and ftn. 5. 
Things personified, as ag 
" Thinking," «. infin., St 



Two comparatives, adjs., 242; advs., SOI. 
" Two dalives," 360, *- 
Two negatives, S98, i. 
Twoobiect3inacc.,892,39S; one retained 



nbi, a 



le at 01 
, apr. by abl 

absohile, 421, 1 ; duiati 

ace, 38 ., II ; by abl., 440 ; absolute and 

r«l. time, 467, i, =- 
Time in Roman reckoning, 660-671. 
timad, w. dat. or ace, 367 ; w, subj,, 602, 

4; w. infin,, 686. 
Tmesis, 669. 

-ta(-Ste), trequentatives in, 212, i. 
tot, meaning and uses, 271, 2, a. 
tetUB, 112 ; w. abl. noun, 436 and a. 
Towns where, whither, 01 whence, 449- 

4fil; 3ppositivesw.,4S2; preps. »,, 463. 
tr*ii8,formincpds.,61, 16; w.acc.,380; 

cpds.of,w.icc., 386. 
Transitive, see Voice and Verb. 
Trees, gend. of names of, 56, 2. 
tr«B, decl.,lSl, 3. 
Trochee, 637, *. 
" Trusting," w. dat., 362, II. 
ta, decl,, 134 ; Wte, 134, </. 
tul, gen. of tii, reg, objective, 254, a. 



■W,1 






1, 6S1. 

-ubDS, dat.'-abl. pL, decl. IV, g7,'r. 
-nl, perfects in, 173, B. 
auns, decl., 112, a, 143 ; use, 876, 
Dlteriar, comparison, 123. 
Bltlmus, tie /ait to, 243- 
ultri (ulB), w. ace, 380. 
-urn. Ken. olur.. in decl. 1, 66, 3; d 
'- ■ -—is, 88, 



71, 4: dec]. Ill, in 1-slems, 88, 4: decl. 

IV, 97, 3; in adjs., 118, i; of dncent^, 

etc, 181, 4- 
uade, whence, same constrs.as qnl ; see qui. 
Unlhematic verbs, p, 76, ftn., 170. 
iiiioi, dec!., 112, a ; gen. of, w. poas. pron., 

339, «: GnusdiorBi, 346,<; unusqal, 

w. subj., 621, 1, a ; uni, use, 247, i, *. 

QnusquiBque, 142, 7- 

76, fin, : UTb«, decl., 90 ; in apposition to names of 

towns, 4S2- 
isns est, conatrs. w., 430, 1, 3, and c. 
It (o«), often merely formal, p. 261, ftn. 2 ; 

w. subj., see especially in cl- of purpose, 

■"" - ■ '~i voL subsl. el., i*:, 3 ; in cl. of 
-> question or exclamation of 



fear,,*., 4; in questior 

surprise, etc., 603; Ir 

607, J; in opt. subst. cl., 611, 2; in cl. 

of actual result, 621, 2; in subst. cl. of 

actuality, i*-, 3; in Ind. questions or 

exclamations, 537, d, 3) and ftn. ; w. in- 



ut primum, ut semBl, 557, a. 

at Bl, a! if, w, subj-, 604, 3. 

utBr, rel., 140, d; interrog., 141, *; us 
275, 1 ; decl., 112 ; cpds, of, 112, a. 

uterennique, decl., 140, d. 

uterUbet, meaning, 142, -. 276, 8. 

ntenine, 142, a\ use, 278; meaning I 
p]., ,*., o, J ; as recipr. pron,, 266 ; i 
agreement or w. gen. 346, *. 

Qterrla, meaning, 142, a, 276, S. 






3, 511,1, and ftn. 1. 
ill., 429; w. id abl,,!*., a; w.acc, 
jc, (• ; in gerundive constr,, 618, a, n. 
Dtpote,w,qui-cl,,523,*; w. cnm.cl., 526, a. 
ntium , . . an, etc., 234, 1-and b ; utnun 
suppressed, ih.. III. 

v, may become u in poetry, 668, i. 



388 Jnc 

Variable nouns, 107, 108. 

-TB, end. particle, 32, n,, 33 ; see alio vel. 

VS-, inseparable prefix, 214, i. 

T«l ar -TB, disjunctive, 308, 3 \ correction, 
i*., 3, a ; vel w. superlative, 241, 3, a. 

veltm at veium, in softened statements, 
S19, I, J ; in virtual wishes, ii., e. 

■ntat or velntl (u), w. subj., 801, 3. 

TCnCiinis, as adj., 248. 

Verbal nouns, 146. 

Verbs, Form: voices, otoods, etc, 146; 
threestems,147; theconJ5„148; prin- 
cipal pirts, 180; ends., 181 i union of 
end. with stem, 183 ; exainpl« of inllec- 
tionof tlje four reg.conJ3., 168-189; de- 
pon3.,l60; semnlepons., 161; oeriphr. 
conj., 162; peculiarities in mnj., 163- 
166; formationof the stems, 166-184; 
illustrations of the various types (prin- 
cipil pirts), 186-189; conj. of the irreg. 
verbs. 190-197; defect verbs. 198-200; 
impers. verbs, 201 ; derivation of verbs, 
211-212; composition of verbs. 21 8; list 
of.p.tSi. Synlai: verb defined, 221; 
sometimes omitted. 328, o; impers. verbs. 



d, 636. 

Versification. 633-661 
ver.«. w. ace, 380: i 
vitnni, 310. 4 

gerundive conslr., BI3, 2, i 
vestri. objective gen.. 134, i, 



quDqne added, ih. 



888. 



., 687, i 



i, decl,, 117, lie, I. a, 
117. i; comp\riK.n,_180, 1 






Vocative, Forms, eitceptional: in -i, of 
nouns in -ius. 71, a ; in -le, of adjs. in 
-lus, 110, a. Syntax, 400 ; portion of. 
684,6; nom. (or. 401. 

Voice, 146 ; act., 2X8, 1 ; pass.,«., a ; pass, 
used refleiively {"middle voice "), ti., 3 ; 
y. ace, 890, b ; Intrans. verbs, pass, of, 
used impets., 290. a, i); voicemeanings 
of depons. aitd semi^lepons., 291. 

Voiced consonants. 8, i, 18; change of 
voiced mutes, 49, i. 

Voiceless consonants, 8, 2, 12. 

Volitive subjunctive. 800-608. 

vols and its cpds,, 182 ; w. vol. cl., 602, 3, 
a) ; V. infin., 686, 687 ; ". peif. partic, 
60G, 3. 

Voneb, 2 ; classificatiDn, 8 ; pronunc,, 9 ; 
quantity, 16-28, 36 ; weakening in inte- 
rior syll, 41, 42; syncope, 43; changes 
■-'--1syll.,44;cc---" 



gradation, 46: 
ftn., 162, i; fi 






669, a; by panic, 604, \. 
Weights and Measures, 672-677. 
Whole, idea of. expr. by gen., 846 

or ei, w. abL, ib., e. 
Will, expr. by voL sub)., SM. 
Winds, gend. of names ofTCB,.. 
Wish, expr. by opt. subj., 611, t ; by vtlim, 

etc., w. subj., 819, t, r; by s! or e si w. 

subj., 888. 5. 
" Wishing," w. opt. subj., 611, ^ ; w. infin., 

686 arid </; see also vnlG. 
Women, names of, 878, 5. 
Word.accent. in verse, 646- 
Word-formaUon, 202-218. 
Wordorder: normal, 688. 624 : rhetorical. 

626-630; parallel order, 628; cross 



partii. or 1 

Sat.. 870. 
vir, decl., 70; poetic gen. virun 
Virtual Hishes.expr. by veUm. el 



Year, iiow indicated, 661.' 
" Yes," how expressed, 838, i . 

I. in borrowed words only, 1 , o ; | 

11; Inpoetry, 89, 3i*. 
Zeiigma, 631,7. 
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